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CHAP.  I. 

^*  Ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  fairer  form,  or  ioveiier  face." 

ScotU 

The  ride  proved  extremely  dull.  Her 
companions  were  as  little  interesting,  as 
they  were  familiar  with  her ;  and  the 
honour  that  was  done  her,  by  Lady 
Morris  having  interested  herself  in  her 
amusement,  was  all  the  advantage  that 
she  derived  from  the  distinction. 

Resolved  to  be  her  own  mistress  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  the  moment 
that  she  alighted  from  her  horse,  she  ran 
up  to  her  own  room,  bolted  the  Joorj 
and  began  to  devour  the  contents  of 
Frances's  letter,  with  an  avidity,  but  the 
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more  eager   for    the  delay  that  had  been 
imposed. 

In  this  precious  epistle  she  found  every 
thing  that  good  sense,  rightness  of  heart, 
and  sincere  friendship  could  give  :  she 
found  even  more — the  overflowings  of 
the  most  ardent  passion  ;  for  Frances 
had  added  to  her  own  kindnesses,  a  few 
lines  written  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  Mr. 
Wyburg,  where  the  fond  lover  had  ex- 
pressed all  that  he  could  express,  of  the 
tumultuous  feelings — the  hopes — the 
fears,  that  Rhoda's  removal  fromByrkley 
had  occasioned  him, 

''  And  shall  I  not  live  for  such  a 
man  ?"  thought  Rhoda.  "  Shall  the 
contempt  of  a  Lady  Morris,  or  the  cold- 
hearted  machinations  of  a  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  turn  me  aside  from  the  path  that 
my  heart  loves,  and  my  reason  approves  ? 
No.  my  dear  friends  ;  my  probationary 
years  shall  be  passed  where  you  say  that 
the}  ought  to  be  passed  ;— but  1  shall  re- 
turn to  you,  unchanged  by  place  or  cir- 
cuiiistunce,  and   more   worthy  of    your 


lore  than  I  could  have  been,  had  I  not 
known,  experimentally,  how  little  worth, 
in  comparison,  is  all  that  the  world  can 
give  1 

In  this  virtuous,  this  glowing  moment, 
Rhoda  began  to  write  to  her  friend.  The 
letter  was  all  afrection--all  generous  dis- 
dain of  glitter  and  toy — all  wise  prefer- 
ence of  the  true,  the  solid,  and  the  good — 
all  self-congratulation,  that  she  could  be 
so  wise — so  moderate,  amidst  so  many 
temptations  to  the  contrary. 

"  Your  Rhoda,'*  said  she,  triumph- 
antly, '••  will  not  prove  an  Atalanta  1 — 
The  golden  apple  shall  not  turn  her  asidr 
from  her  course.  Tell  our  dear  scholar 
so,  and  bid  him  admire  my  learning 
much,  but  my  heart  more.  If  I  do  not 
yet  bid  you  tell  him  that  my  heart  is  his, 
ray  reserve  does  not  proceed  froi^i  doubt 
of  myself,  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  V/'hich  of  us  loves  the 
blessing  that  comes  too  easily  V' 

In  the  indulgence  of  this  self-compla- 
cency,  this   self-confidence,  and  the  re- 
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petition  of  these  feelings,  a  thousand  ways 
varied  in  the  expression,  Rhoda  was  so 
wholly  engrossed,  that  she  adverted  not 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  heard  the  gentle 
tap  of  Wilson,  that  summoned  her  to 
her  toilet;  but  the  louder  intimation  of 
Mrs  Strictland,  who  saw  with  alarm  the 
precious  moments  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
duty,  fly  rapidly  away  unused,  compelled 
Rhoda  to  huddle  up  her  papers,  and  open 
the  door  to  the  intruders. 

She  saw  with  surprise  that  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  was  in  full  dinner  array,  and  heard 
with  dismay,  that  the  last  summons  to 
that  important  ceremony  had  already 
sounded. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  inattentive  to 
forms?'*  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "How 
can  you  be  so  forgetful  of  the  place 
which,  as  1/et,  you  hold  in  society?  If 
you  were  married,  indeed — if  you  were 
of  consequence,  there  is  sometimes  no 
ill  effect  in  making  a  whole  company 
wait — but  you  can  hope  for  no  such  re- 
spect ;   and  to  come  in  when  every  body 


is  seated  at  table  as  if  you  had  just 
thrown  on  your  things,  or  had  waited 
for  the  o-ratuitous  assistance  of  some 
other  person's  attendant,  is  what  will 
never  contribute  to  your  advancement ; 
and  then  to  begin^  with  shame,  to  take 
the  lowest  place,  making  awkward  apo- 
logies, and  unable,  through  the  whole 
dinner-time,  ever  afterwards  to  acquit 
yourself  with  grace  or  dignity  : — this 
will  never  do,  indeed,  my  dear; — you 
will  never  make  one  step  in  the  world  by 
such  manners/' 

"  I  have  no  great  ambition  to  do  that^," 
said  Rhoda ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  apa  so  late,  and  will  not  be 
so  again.  Oh,  pray,  don't  leave  me  ! 
I  never  can  appear ;  indeed,  1  cannot,  if 
I  am  to  come  in  alone." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  stay,'* 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland.  *'  You  know, 
my  dear,  that  even  Lady  Renkin  takes 
place  of  me,  even  if  Lady  Morris  was 
not  to  consider  Lady  Randolf — and  now 
Lady  Belmont  is  arrived,  we  are  all  no- 


thing  ;  so  that,  if  I  were  not  to  be  ready, 
the  best  I  could  hope  for  would  be  a 
hurrying  message,  to  say  that  dinner 
waited.  I  would  not  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen,  for  the  world:  it  makes 
one  lose  all  one's  dignity,  so  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it ;  but  above  all  things, 
don't  come  in  fluttered,  and  as  if  you 
were  out  of  breath." 

And  away  hurried  Mrs.  Strictland. 

Poor  Rhoda  was  in  despair;  and  half 
sick  with  apprehension  how  she  should 
acquit  herself  in  a  matter  which  Mrs. 
Strictland  represented  as  being  so  import- 
ant, she  could  not  endure  the  faddling 
of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  but  totally  regardless 
at  that  moment  of  the  effects  of  her  dress, 
she  burst  from  her  hands,  just  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Dear  ma'am,  you  won't  go 
down  stairs  such  a  figure!" 

All  Mrs.  Strictland's  cautions  must 
have  proved  fruitless  ;  for  Rhoda  would 
undoubtedly  have  appeared  fluttered  and 
out  of  breath,  had  not  fortune  stood  her 
friend. 


As  she  entered  the  hall  at  one  door, 
she  saw  Lord  Randolf  enter  it  at  the 
other. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Strictland/*  said  he, 
"  is  not  every  body  gone  into  the  dining- 
room  ?'* 

"  Every  body  but  your  lordship  and 
myself/'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and  if  I  had  not 
met  vou,  mv  lord.  I  believe  that  I  should 
not  have  made  my  appearance  at  all." 

"We  shall  keep  each  other  in  counte- 
nance/' said  Lord  Randolf;  and  taking 
Rhoda's  hand,  he  led  her  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"  We  are  so  ashamed  !"  said  he,  af- 
fecting to  hide  his  face  with  his  hand. 
*'  Will  you  put  us  into  a  corner  ?*' 

''  Oh  pray,  come  to  your  usual  seat, 
my  lord,"  said  Lady  Morris. 

"  Oh  no — the  naughty  children  must 
sit  together,"  said  Lord  Randolf.  "  I 
must  not  desert  m\  sister  culprit." 

And  leading  Rhoda,  with  an  air  of  gal- 
lantry and  respect,  to  a  vacant  chair, 
he  took  his  place  by  her. 


**  What  a  happy  stroke  of  fortune!'^ 
thought  Mrs.  Strictlancl.  "  Rhoda  could 
never,  inanjothercircun>stance,havehad 
so  much  effect!" — andsheglanced  hereye 
round,  on  the  several  newh'-arrived  gen- 
tlemen-guests, who  sat  at  the  table,  to  see 
how  much;  dwelling  the  longest  on  Sir 
James  Osbourne,  whom  she  had  very  pe- 
culiarly marked  as  the  object  of  her  pro- 
jected machinations.  Indeed  the  glow 
which  mingled  bashfulness,and  conscious 
beauty,  gave  at  that  instant  to  Rhoda's 
complexion,  made  her  look  so  lovely, 
that  every  masculine  eye  present  was  at 
the  same  moment  fixed  upon  her  face, 
and  she  heard  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
the  most  agreeable  which  she  thought 
she  had  ever  heard  in  her  life,  although 
little  above  a  whisper — 

''  Pray  is  it  one  of  Lord  Randolfs 
privileges  to  be  the  fello^v-culprit  of  that 
lady  ? — If  so,  were  I  he,  I  would  give 
up  all  the  rest  to  secure  that  one  V 

Lord  Randolf  soon  made  use  of  his 
situation,  to  let  Rhoda   into  the  names 


and  rank  of  the  v«rious  guests,  who 
had  added  so  numerously  to  the  company 
of  the  day  before;  and  directing  her  eye 
to  the  gentleman  whose  voice  had  al- 
ready reached  her  ear  in  such  flattering 
strains, 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?"  said 
he. 

"  Oh,  I  know  nobody,"  said  Rhoda. 

*'  But  you  must  have  heard  of  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin  ?"  said  Lord  Ran- 
dolf. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Rhoda ;  "  but  not 
much  1  think  to  his  advantage.*' 

"  What  have  vou  been  told  as^ainst 
him  ?"  said  Lord  Randolf. 

"  Nothing  positiveh'^  against  him," 
replied  Rhoda,  blushing;  as  she  recol- 
lected the  only  disparaging  imputation 
that  had  been  laid  to  his  charge.  ''  But 
is  he  not  fastidious — versatile?" 

"  No  more  fastidious,  I  suppose,  than 
becomes  a  man  of  refined  taste ; — nor 
more  versatile  than  any  other  man  would 
B  o 
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probably  be,  who  found  himself  well  re- 
ceived, change  as  often  as  he  would/' 

"  Is  this  praise,  or  satire?*'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  More  perhaps  warning  than  either," 
replied  Lord  Randolf.  "  Lord  William 
has  pleased  so  many,  that  some  there 
must  have  been,  who  must  have  thought 
it  a  recommendation  that  his  regards 
were  not  more  stationary  ;  and  there 
may  be  others^  who  may  think  it  hardly 
worth  their  trouble  to  gain  what  they 
are  morally  certain  they  shall  not  re- 
tain/' 

'*  Of  these  two  kinds,''  said  Rhoda, 
"  which  does  your  lordship  think  the 
wisest  ?*' 

'-  Does  Miss  Strictland  ask  me,  as 
doubting  /"  said  Lord  Randolf. 

''No,"  returned  Rhoda;  "  but  after 
what  your  lordship  has  said,  how  comes 
it  that  he  is  so  much  the  god  of  every 
body's  idolatry^ — that  he  makes  and 
unmakes   goddesses   at    his    pleasure — 
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that  to  please  him  is  the  first  object  of  a 
laudable  ambition— and  that  he  is  the 
charm  and  soul  of  every  society  ?" 

*'  I  discover  my  good  sister  Morris's 
pencil  in  that  drawing,"  replied  Lord 
Uandolf ;  "  but  though  the  colouring  is 
something  overcharged,  the  picture  is 
not  w^ithout  a  likeness/" 

"  But.  can  it  be,"  said  Rhoda,  "  tha't 
a  person  can  be  so  universally  liked,  who 
deigns  to  honour  scarcely  any  body  with 
this  approbation,  in  return — and  that 
an  opinion,  which  varies  with  every 
change  of  personal  humour,  can  confer 
honour,  or  inflict  disgrace?'' 

"  See  him — hear  him,"  replied  Lord 
Randolf,  smiling.  ''  He  '  can  please  the 
ear,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter reason.' " 

"  But  all  is  false  and  hollow  ?"  said 
Rhoda.  *'  Does  your  lordship  mean 
so  ?" 

"  Not  precisely  so,''  returned  Lord 
Randolf;    "  neither    is    all    sterling,    to 
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which  at  times  he  condescends  to  put 
his  stamp." 

''  If  I  do  not  interrupt  what  is  better 
even  than  Sir  Frampton's  wines/'  said 
Lord  William  St.  Quintin  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolf,  "  will  your  lordship  allow  me  to 
drink  a  glass  of  Madeira  with  you  ?'* 

Rhoda  started  on  such  a  sensible  proof 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  person,  whose 
merits  and  demerits  she  had  been  dis- 
cussing so  freely  ;  and  allowed  the  ac- 
commodation, at  least  in  this  instance, 
of  the  custom  which  made  whispers  the 
polite  mode  of  enjoying  society.  She  had 
not,  hovvever^  yet  arrived  at  the  well- 
bred  effrontery  of  suffering  an  act  of 
social  kindness  to  be  only  a  momentary 
interruption  of  a  strain  of  censure. 

''  Lord  William  must  effectually  have 
stopped  your  mouth,  my  lord,"  said  she 
to  Lord  Randolf,  the  moment  that  he 
had  drank  his  wine.  "  Pray,  let  us  find 
some  other  subject." 

"  This  will  not  be  a  solitary  instance," 
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replied  Lord  Randolf,  smiling,  "  in  which 
you  will  find  that  Lord  William  can  si- 
lence censure,  without  deserving  praise/' 

"Why/'  thought  Ilhoda,  "should 
Lord  Randolf  wish  to  prejudice  me 
against  Lord  \7illiam  St.  Quintin?  I 
will  not  be  prejudiced.  I  will  judge  for 
myself.'* 

And  from  this  instant.  Lord  William 
became  an  object  of  interest  with 
Rhoda. 

She  now  beg^an  to  consider  a  little 
more  attentively  the  new  faces  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  saw 
more  than  one  which  prepossessed  her 
in  their  favour. 

*'  That  is  a  very  pretty  woman, *^  said 
Rhoda  to  Lord  Randolf. 

"  Lady  Harriet  Delamaine/'  returned 
he;  "  she  is,  indeed,  very  pretty,  and 
would  be  very  charming,  if  Lady  Bel- 
mont would  permit  her  ;  but  she  does 
so  puff  her  and  praise  her  to  every  young 
man  of  fortune,  that  the  poor  girl  does 
not  know  which  way  to  look,  and  is  at 
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the  same  time  so  afraid  of  incurring  her 
mother's  displeasure,  for  not  making  the 
be^  of  hn- self,  that  she  displays  all  her 
talents  upon  every  occasion^  and  follows 
St.  Paul's  rule,  '  of  beino-  all  thinsrs  to 
all  men/  so  faithfully,  that,  in  fact,  she 
is  nothing  to  any  one/' 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  you  are  very  severe.  I  shall 
be  afraid  of  you." 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Strictland,"  replied 
he,  "  do  not  be  afraid  of  me— be  afraid 
of  yourself; — you  are  in  a  new  world, 
full  of  shoals  and  quicksands.  Do  not 
think  ill  of  me,  if  I  endeavour  to  shew 
you  a  little  of  the  carte  da  pays."' 

"Then,  pray,  my  lord,  tell  me  who  is 
that  gentleman  to  whom  Mrs.  Strictland 
has  paid  such  unwearied  attention  all 
dinner-time  ?" 

Lord  Randoif  looked  at  Rhoda,  as  if 
to  discover  whether  she  was  quite  so 
ignorant  as  she  affected  to  be ;  but  see- 
ing nothing  beyond  simple  inquiry  in 
her  face,  he  replied, 
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"  That  is  Sir  James  Osbourne,  the 
object  of  every  mother's  vows  who  has 
daughters  to  dispose  of  ;  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  it  is  quite  intolerable 
he  should  not  marry.  The  last  of  his 
family,  in  the  direct  line,  society  de- 
mands from  him  the  continuance  of  it. 
Master  of  a  large  fortune,  he  ought  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  female  taste,  to  teach 
him  to  spend  it:  but  above  all,  it  is  a 
shame  that  the  finest  family  jewels,  which 
a  commoner  can  boast,  should  lie  ne- 
glected in  their  cases,  when  they  might 
shine  with  so  much  lustre  in  the  hair, 
and  on  the  bosom  of  a  fair  lady.  Do 
you  not  think  such  arguments  irrefra- 
gable— and  that  the  man  who  does  not 
yield  to  them,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  human  society,  as  an  irrational 
creature  ?" 

"  What  effect  have  they  had  upon  Sir 
James?"  asked  Rhoda. 

"  Apparently  none  at  all,"  replied 
Lord  Randolf.  "  On  all  sides  the  in- 
sensible  Sir  James  appears  to  be  invul- 
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nerable.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  has 
shewn  some  little  iiiclination  towards 
beins:  convinced — but  he  is  one  of  those 
wise  people  who  can  find  so  many  argu- 
ments on  each  side  of  every  question, 
that  they  never  come  to  any  decision  at 
all ;  and  having  escaped  unhurt  through 
the  fiery  regions  of  eighteen  to  thirty,  he 
may  in  thecolderatmosphere  of  more  than 
forty   reasonably  suppose  himself  safe.'* 

'^  But  has  Sir  James  no  other  attrac- 
tions, beyond  those  which  you  have 
mentioned  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

"None  that  I  ever  heard  of,'*  replied 
Lord  Randolf. 

''  Any  that  you  know  of?'*  said 
Rhoda. 

«'  As  to  attractions,  I  cannot  say/' 
returned  he;  "  but  he  has  certain  quali- 
ties, that  are  not  quite  insignificant — he 
has  g^od  sense,  good  nature — is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.** 

'*  But  these  make  no  part  of  his  dis- 
tinctions, i  suppose  ?"  said  Rhoda* 
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*«  Why  should  they  ?"  said  Lord  Ran- 
dolf,  with  a  smile ;  "  they  can  make  no 
part  of  a  wife's  happiness,  you  know." 

Rhoda,  who  had  thus  become  fami- 
liarized with  Lord  Randolf,  and  felt  a 
relief  and  support  from  the  frank  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  he  conversed 
with  her,  changed  with  regret  the  dining 
for  the  drawing-room,  Avhere  she  found 
herself  an  object  of  severe  scrutiny  with 
the  newly-arrived  guests.  Lady  Belmont 
in  particular,  fixed  on  her  an  eye  so  pe- 
netrating, and  so  little  benevolent,  that 
she  shrunk  from  its  research,  and  with- 
drew to  the  shelter  of  Lady  RandolPs 
working-frame.  Here,  while  she  seemed 
to  busy  herself  in  contem.plating  the 
pattern  of  a  work,  she  heard  Lady 
Belmont,  who  seemed  not  very  solicitous 
to  speak  low,  say  to  Lady  Renkin, 

''  Pray  who  is  she? — I  never  met  her 
any  where  before.*' 

*'  Nor  any  body  else,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Lady  R^enkin.  '"  I  really  can  give 
your   ladyship  but  little  information  : — 
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some  relation  of  Mr.  Strictland*s,  that 
Mrs.  Strictland  has  taken  upon  her  to 
produce,  and  give  consequence  to; — but 
I  don't  think  sheMl  take.** 

''  She  seems  to  have  made  some  pro- 
gress here,  however,"  replied  Lady  Bel- 
mont. "  I  was  quite  sorry  for  the  poor 
girl,  when  she  came  in  so  mcil-d-propos 
to  dinner.  I  wonder  that  she  was  not 
looked  quite  out  of  countenance.  Every 
gentleman's  eye  was  upon  her;  and  Lord 
William  could  not  keep  his  from  her  face 
all  dinner-time.  If  she  had  been  my 
daughter,  I  think  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  have  beaten  her,  for  making 
herself  so  conspicuous.  Harriet  would 
have  died  of  such  an  exhibition.'* 

"  So^  I  am  sure,  would  my  daughters," 
returned  Lady  Renkin:  "  but  this  is 
what  is  called  country  modesty." 

Rhoda,  ashamed,  angry,  and  provoked, 
was  about  to  have  taken  refuge  in  her 
own  room,  when  meetins:  Ladv  Randolf 
at  the  door, 

''  Where  are  you    running,    my  dear 
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Miss  Strictland  ?"  said  that  lady.  *'  Fray 
don't  let  us  lose  your  company,  this 
evening,  as  we  did  all  morning.  I  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  you  from  breakfast 
till  dinner." 

"  And  then,  it  seems,''  said  Rhoda, 
•'  that  1  had  better  not  have  shewn  my- 
self." 

'*  Come,"  said  Lady  Randolf,  smiling, 
"  I  see  how  it  is.  Some  of  these  im- 
pertinent people  have  vexed  you  ;  but 
you  must  not  suffer  your  peace  and  your 
gaiety  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  such.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  bridle  the  tongues 
of  others  ;  but  we  may  teach  ourselves 
to  be  indifferent  to  what  they  say." 

"  I  should,  indeed,  wish  to  be  above 
all  that  they  can  say." 

"  That  is  rather  a  proud  word,  my 
dear,"  replied  Lady  Randolf,  "  and  be- 
trays the  very  malady  to  which  you  pre- 
tend to  be  superior.  Pray,  do  not  make 
them  of  consequence  enough  to  despise 
them." 
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*'  But  what,  madam,  can  I  have  done 
to  Lady  Renkin,  and  Lady  Belmont,'* 
said  Rhoda,  "  that  they  should  say  the 
most  disparaging,  and  the  most  ill-na- 
tured things  ?'* 

*'  I  could  tell  you,  my  dear,  what  you 
have  done  to  them,"  replied  Lady  Ran- 
dolf ;  '*  but  take  my  advice,  and  think 
no  more  of  the  matter/^ 

"  If  it  were  not  for  your  ladyship,  and 
Lord  Randolf,"  said  Rhoda,  "  1  should 
be  in  perfect  solitude  in  all  this  crowd; 
for  nobody  seems  to  regard,  or  scarcely 
to  know  me/' 

"  I  will  make  you  known  to  Lady 
Harriet  Delamaine/'  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf.  "  She  is  good-natured,  and  not  en- 
vious ;  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
much  obliged  to  me,  for  giving  her  a 
companion  more  to  her  taste,  than  I 
know  Miss  Renkins  to  be." 

Lady  Harriet  just  then  sauntered  to- 
wards them. 

"  Dear  Lady   Randolf,"  said  she,  "  is 
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that  rug  never  to  be  done  r  I  do  believe 
it  is  the  very  same  that  you  were  about 
last  Christmas/' 

'^  I  plead  guilty,"  said  Lady  Randolf; 
*'  and  perhaps  if  we  meet  again  here  next 
Christmas,  you  may  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  It  rescues  the  drawnng- 
room  hours  from  absolute  idleness,  and 
by  keeping  me  stationary,  often  gives 
me  more  conversation  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  moving  from  room 
to  room  all  morning,  and  all  evening; 
but  I  never  make  it  an  occupation — 
it  saves  my  time,  and  costs  me  no 
thought." 

"  And  preserves  you  from  eniiui/*  smd 
Lady  Harriet,  with  a  tone  of  languor. 

"  Not  one  and  twenty,  and  talk  of 
ennui/"  said  Lady  Randolf.  "  I  hope^ 
Miss  Strictland,  that  you  don't  talk  of 
ennui  too  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  ''  Miss 
Strictland  is  so  happy  as  not  to  be  come 
out  yet?" 

"  I  believe  that  she  is  not  quite  pub- 
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lished  in  form,"  replied  Lady  Randolf ; 
*'  but  1  dare  recommend  her  to  your 
ladyship's  notice.  She  is  well  worthy 
of  being  read  in  manuscript,  and  I  hope 
w  ill  cure  you  of  part  of  your  ennui  " 

"  I  should  sooner  hope  for  a  cure  from 
a  young  lady  quite  new  to  the  world, 
than  from  any  other  means/*  replied 
l.ady  Harriet,  "  It  is  the  want  of  novelty 
that  is  the  evil.  After  treading.for  three 
years  the  same  round, with  the  same  com- 
panions, the  same  emulations,  the  same 
antipathies,  who  can  escape  from  en- 
nui  / 

"    1  never  know  it,"  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf. 

''  Oh,  but  you  are  married  !"  returned 
Lady  Harriet;  "  but  v/hat  so  ennuj/euse, 
what  so  gimante^  as  the  life  of  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  who  must  do  every  thing 
at  the  will  of  another,  and  nothing  that 
she  likes  herself — who  must  do  all  for 
effect,  and  nothing  for  amusement?" 

Rhoda  smiled. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,"   said  Lady  Randolf 
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to  Rhoda,  "  do  jou  find  it  ennuijeuse, 
and  geiiante,  not  to  be  married  !'* 

"  I  should  suppose  it  much  more 
gena7ite,  to  be  married,"  replied  Rhoda. 
"  I  thought  that  the  days  of  singleness 
had  been  days  of  freedom." 

"  I  will  leave  you  two  young  ladies  to 
settle  that  point,"  said  Lady  Randolf. 
*•  Lady  Harriet,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  Miss  Strictland ;  and 
Miss  Strictland  will  think  herself  ho- 
noured by  your  acquaintance." 

Lady  Harriet  received  the  introduction 
very  graciously,  and  fell  into  an  easy  con- 
versation with  Rhoda,  which  soon  put 
each  party  into  good  humour  with  the 
other. 

Lady  Belmont  had  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
seeing  it  conclude  by  an  introduction 
of  her  daughter  to  Rhoda,  she  moved 
gently  towards  the  party  at  the  working 
frame. 

"   What  beautiful    work.  Lady  Ran- 
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dolf '/'  said  she.  "^  You  are  always  my 
admiration.  Others  waste,  or  kill  time, 
You  make  it.  I  do  believe  that  the 
product  of  your  idle  hours  exceeds  all 
of  what  most  of  us  do,  when  we  are 
busy.'^ 

*'  Perhaps  that  is,'*  said  Lady  Randolf, 
•'  because  I  have  no  idle  hours." 

*'  I  wish  that  you  w^ould  teach  me 
your  secret,"  said  Lady  Belmont,  lan- 
guidly ;  "  but  you  see  what  dawdles  we 
all  are  just  now  ! — Not  a  soul^  except 
yourself,  has  spirit  to  set  themselves 
about  any  thing." 

Then  stooping  over  the  frame,  as  if  to 
examine  the  work  more  narrowly, 

"  Who  is  she?"  added  she,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  glancing  her  eye  at  Rhoda. 

Lady  Randolf,  with  something  of  au 
arch  smile,  turned  suddenly  to  Rhoda, 
and  said, 

"  Miss  Strictland,  Lady  Belmont  begs 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  you.'^ 

A  cold    curtesy    on  Lady  Belmont's 
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partj  and  a  reserved  one  on  Rhoda's, 
were  all  the  present  attempt  to  farther 
acquaintance  on  either  side. 

"  You  quite  misunderstood  me/'  said 
Lady  Belmont,  continuing  her  whisper. 
^'  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  she 
was  ?*' 

'^  I  thoug^ht  vou  would  best  know 
that^  by  conversing  with  her,"  said 
Lady  Randolf,  with  apparent  simplicity, 
*'  You  see  that  she  is  very  lovely,  and  I 
find  her  very  charming.  She  is  niece 
to  Sir  William  Strictland,  and  very  likely, 
I  think,  to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the 
men  who  see  her;  and  this  is  all  that  I 
know  of  her,  actual  and  conjectural." 

*'  Has  she  any  fortune?"  asked  Lady 
Belmont. 

"  I  can  say  nothing  on  that  head," 
replied  Lady  Randolf,  '^  for  I  know  no- 
thing; but,  if  it  is  not  her  own  fault,  I 
should  think  that  she  might  have  what 
she  pleases." 

"  Surely  you  know  enough  of  the 
world,"  said  Lady  Belmont,  "  to  be  aware 

VOL.   II.  PART  I.  c 
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that  men  don't  marry  for  love  now-a- 
days.  More  is  to  be  done  by  management, 
than  merit ;  and  Mrs.  Strictland  is  a  kind 
of  a  Machiavel :  but  1  know  nothing 
of  these  sort  of  things — and  if  Harriet 
is  not  married  but  by  my  assistance,  the 
poor  girl  must  go  unmarried  to  her  grave. 
Harriet,  my  dear,  do  look  at  the  flower 
in  your  hair  ;  it  makes  you  an  absolute 
fright— pray  alter  it.^' 

Lady  Harriet,  with  an  air  of  dissatis- 
faction, just  raised  her  eye  to  a  glass — 
touched  the  flower,  without  amending 
its  position,  and  resuming  her  conversa- 
tion with  Rhoda, 

'^  Now  that  is  one  of  the  torments  of 
being  unmarried.  Mamma  never  thinks 
that  I  look  well  enough.  If  1  were  mar- 
ried, she  would  not  care  how  I  looked. 
Pray  does  Mrs.  Strictland  care  about 
such  things  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  care  whether  you  are 
well  or  ill  dressed  ?"  said  Hhoda. 

^'  Oh  yes,  1  care,  but  I  hate  trouble  ; 
and  after  all  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
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Tbere  is  more  luck  than  skill  in  such 
matters,  whatever  mamma  may  think  :  I 
am  sure  I  have  known  the  worst-dressed 
girls  of  my  acquaintance  married  sooner 
than  those,  whose  mammas,  like  mine, 
are  always  making  a  fuss  about  placing 
a  flower  half  a  hair's  breadth  on  this 
side  or  that." 

"  But  is  the  hope  of  being  married  to 
be  the  primum  mobile  of  all  we  do,  say, 
or  think  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

'^  I  believe  so/'  replied  Lady  Harriet ; 
"  for  I  hearof  nothing  else  from  morning 
till  night,  and  that  makes  me  wish  to  be 
married,  to  get  rid  of  the  subject." 

' '  An  admi  rable  method  ! '*  said  Rhoda, 
laughing. 

'^  My  dear  Miss  Strictland,  how  I  do 
envy  your  spirits,"  said  Lady  Harriet. 
*^  You  can  make  a  joke  of  things  that  are 
very  serious  evils  to  me;  but  I  think  it 
a  real  misfortune  to  wish  to  be  married 
as  I  do,  and  yet  not  care  one  pin  for  any 
man  upon  earth.  Now  there  is  Sir 
James  Osbourne  ; — if  he  were  to  ask  me, 
c  2 
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I  should  have  him,  though  I  do  assure 
you  he  interests  me  so  little,  that  I  can- 
not tell  you  whether  he  has  one  eye  or 
two." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that^'^  said  Rhoda. 
"  He  has  two  eyes ;  but  if  you  have  any 
designs  upon  him.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, 
that  they  were  more  directed  through  the 
whole  dinner,  to  the  good  things  upon 
the  table,  than  to  the  pretty  ones  around 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  he  has  no  soul  ; 
but  he  has  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  most  beautiful  jewels  that 
ever  were  seen,*'  replied  Lady  Harriet; 
"  but  his  indifference  is  not  half  so  pro- 
voking as  Lord  William's  criticism,  and 
it  is  so  variable^  and  mamma  thinks  it 
so  important,  that  whenever  we  are  in 
the  house  with  him,  1  am  tortured  twenty 
different  ways  in  a  day,  from  hints  that 
he  lets  drop;  and  I  really  believe,  only 
to  teaze  her — not  that  she  hopes  any 
thing  from  him,  for  he  is  no  marrying 
man,  but  because  he  can  give  ion  to  any 
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body  that  he  pleases  ;  and  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  not  one  young  man  of 
fashion  who  durst  marry  any  woman,  let 
him  be  ever  so  much  in  love  with  her,  if 
Lord  William  was  to  quiz  her — except 
indeed  she  had  a  prodigious  fortune,  and 
that  would  make  his  apology  with  every 
body/' 

"  Bless  me!"  thought  Rhoda,  "  what 
a  new  world  am  1  in  I" 
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**  Manners  theraselyes  are  mischievous  in  hira," 

Dri/den. 

Nor  had  she  less  reason  for  the  same 
reflection,  when,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, she  found  herself,  at  the  same 
instant,  assailed  by  Mrs.  Strictland  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Lord  Randolf  on 
the  other ;  each  eager  to  introduce  to  her 
their  respective  companion.  Lord  Ran- 
dolf however,  gave  vvay,  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  lady. 

*'  My  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
"  Sir  James  Osbourne  desires  to  be  in- 
troduced to  jou.  You  will  find  her, 
Sir  James,  simple  nature.  Miss  Strict- 
land  is  quite  new  to  the  world," 
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Sir  James  gazed,  and  bowed ;  said 
that  he  should  be  honoured  by  Miss 
Strictland's  acquaintance — and  yielded 
his  place  to  the  more  animated  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin. 

"  Miss  Strictland,'*  said  Lord  Ran- 
dolf,  "  if  you  would  not  have  Lord 
William  St.  Quintin  cut  my  throat,  you 
must  allow  him  the  honour  of  being 
numbered  amongst  your  friends. '' 

Rhoda  curtsied,  and  blushed. 

"  Is  it  presumption,"'  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, "  if  I  aspire  to  Miss  Strictland's 
friendship,  from  a  motive  something 
more  flattering  to  my  personal  vanity, 
than  her  care  for  your  lordship's 
safety  ?" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  that  your  lordship  cannot  have 
a  m.ore  secure  one.'* 

Lord  Randoif  gratefully  bowed. 

"  Oh  the  privileges  of  matrimony  i*' 
said  Lord  William.  "  Randoif,  I  am 
compelled   now    doubly    to   envy   you ; 
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but  1  hope  you  do  not  reserve  all  your 
favours  for  married  men  ?"  added  he, 
turning  to  Rhoda. 

"  My  favours/'  returned  Rhoda,  smil- 
ing,"' wait  on  merit,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found/' 

"  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  find  it  here,'* 
said  Lord  William,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart ;  "  for  I  really  cannot  live 
without  your  favour." 

"  Nor  on  it,   I  am  sure,"  said  Rhoda. 

•'  Try  me — try  me,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam. "I  am  a  more  reasonable  man 
than  you  seem  to  think." 

"  Shew  it  now,  then,  my  lord,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  by  your  attention.  Miss 
Louisa  Renkin  is  going  to  play  on  the 
harp." 

"  Do  you  play  ?"  said  Lord  William. 

"  Oh  no/' replied  Rhoda. 

"  Thank  God  !"  replied  Lord  Wil- 
liam. 

*^  My  lord !"  said  Rhoda,  starting, 
"  don't  you  love  music  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  but  not  lady  performers^ — not 
the  harp." 

"  But  1  am  told  that  Miss  Louisa  plays 
incomparably/'  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Passablement,'*  returned  Lord  Wil- 
liam ;    "  but    so   does    Miss    Caroline 

that and  Lady   Frances  the  other. — 

One  is  quite  wearied  with  the  univer- 
sality of  talents.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  do  not  know  a  note  of  music?" 

"  I  certainly  do  not,*'  replied  Rhoda, 

"  Again  I  say,  thank  God  ! — But  I 
am  terribly  afraid  that  you  draw^  or 
paint,  or  are  '  uncommonly  ingenious?'" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  do  assure 
you,"  said  Rhoda.  "  I  have  not  a 
single  talent — not  a  single  accomplish- 
ment.'* 

"  You  are  irresistible !"  said  Lord 
William. 

"  Are  negatives  so  very  potent  with 
your  lordship?"  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
certain  affirmatives,"  replied  Lord  Wil- 
liam;—*<  such  as,  for  instance— but  I 
C5 
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will  not  give  you  my  criterion — you 
must  at  least  have  learned  to  know 
yourself." 

"  I  doubt  that  is  the  thing  which  I 
least  know/'   returned  Rhoda. 

''  Then  take  me  for  your  instructor. 
I  assure  you,  that  I  can  look  quite 
through  the  deeds  of  men,  and  women 
also.  There  is  not  a  shade  in  your  cha- 
racter that  shall  escape  my  notice." 

**■  My  little  friend,"  said  Lady  Morris, 
gently  tapping  Rhoda's  neck,  as  she 
stood  behind  her,  "  have  some  mercy  on 
Lord  William.  Look  him  dead,  if  you 
please,  but  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Miss  Louisa." 

'"  There,  my  lord,"  said  Rhoda,  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  knew  that  we  should  be 
chidden.'^ 

*'  If  it  may  but  be  m;^?,"  returned  Lord 
William,  in  the  same  tone,  ''  I  care  not 
in  what  circumstance." 

"  Is  not  that  charming— delightful  ?" 
said  Lady  Morris. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon — but  upon  my 
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word,   I   did   not  hear   it/'    said   Lord 
William.  n 

"  Your  lordship  astonishes  me.  I 
thought  that  you  had  been  remarkably 
fond  of  the  harp." 

"  I  may  have  been.  I  dare  say  I  have 
been,  as  your  ladyship  thinks  so;  but 
really  I  have  forgotten  it.'' 

"Well,  now,  this  is  so  provoking!" 
said  Lady  Morris,  turning  away,  and 
^^oining  Mrs.  Strictland.  ''  Could  you 
believe  it  ?  I^ord  William  affects  not  to 
like  the  harp.— Such  raptures  as  I  have 
heard  him  express — and  then  such  pains 
as  I  have  taken  to  have  a  good  harp  when 
he  was  to  be  here !  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  know  what  will  please  him 
two  davs  tosrether."' 

"  I  really  wish,''  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
*'  that  he  would  not  so  engross  Rhoda. 
His  approbation  might  be  of  use;  but 
his  monopolizing  her,  when  nothing  can 
come  of  it  is  really  intolerable.  Si^ 
James  Osbourne  has  been  longing  to  say 
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a  word  to  her  this  half  hour,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  catch  one  moment.** 

"  He  finds  Lady  Harriet  more  acces- 
sible, I  suppose,'*  said  Lady  Morris, 
drily  ;  "  for  they  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
conversation.*' 

"  Earnestconversation,  mydearfriend'/* 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  What,  with 
that  milk  and  water  thing! — No,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  of  Sir  James  Os- 
boiirne's  sense  can  find  any  pleasure  in 
Lady  Harriet's  conversation.'* 

"^  Lady  Harriet  is  very  pretty,"  said 
Lady  Morris. 

"  So  she  has  been  these  three  years, 
and  you  see  with  what  effect." 

''  With  almost  as  much  as  poor  Louisa 
continues  to  play,"  said  Lady  Morris, 
"  1  never  was  so  much  out  in  my  poli- 
tics before.  I  protest  that  there  is  not  a 
soul  who  listens  to  her,  except  Lord 
and  Lady  Randolf,  and  I  must  say,  that 
they  ahvays  play  a  good  audience  ;  yet 
they  are  little  better   than  nobody — and 
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Lady  Renkin  is  in  agonies.  I  really 
must  go  to  her  relief,  and  put  an  end  to 
so  triste  an  exhibition." 

Lady  Morris,  then  crossing  the  room, 
overwhelmed  Miss  Louisa  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  compliments,  and  rapturps, 
-which  she  assured  her  were  pouring 
from  every  mouth  at  her  performance. 
She  intreated  for  one  other  little  air,  and 
then  promised  that  she  should  be  released 
from  the  instrument,  and  returned  to  the 
company  on  whom  she  had  conferred 
such  infinite  obligations. 

The  only  agreeable  part  of  this  speech 
to  Miss  Louisa^  was  the  promise  that 
she  should  be  released  from  the  instru- 
ment, she  having  taken  a  much  truer 
estimate  of  the  pleasure  that  she  had 
given,  and  the  obligation  which  she  had 
conferred,  than  th«  good-breeding  of 
Lady  Morris  desired  that  she  should 
have  done. 

The  *'  one  other  little  air''  having  been 
given, 

"  Now^  my  dear  Miss  Louisa,'*   said 
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Lady  Morris,  "  we  owe  you  some  amuse- 
ment. Francois  and  his  violin  are  always 
to  be  had,  and  our  party  is  now  large 
enough  to  enable  us  to  make  up  a  little 
dance.  Pray  make  your  party;  you 
ought  to  be  queen  of  the  night — and  let 
us  adjourn  into  the  next  room/' 

The  little  bustle  that  this  arrangement 
occasioned,  informed  Lord  William  and 
Rhoda  of  what  was  going  forward. 

''^  You  dance,  I  hope?"  said  Lord 
William. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Rhoda,  "  when  I 
have  an  opportunity,  unweariedly.'* 

"  Admirable  1"  said  Lord  William. 
**  How  I  hate,  more  than  ever,  affectation 
and  languor.  May  I  hope  that  you  will 
dance  with  me  ?" 

''  With  great  pleasure/*  said  Rhoda; 
and  she  had  scarcely  said  it,  before  Mrs. 
Strictland  coming  up  to  her,  followed  by 
Sir  James  Osbourne^  said, 

"  Miss  Strictland,  Sir  James  Osbourne 
begs  the  honour  of  dancing  with  you." 

*'  The  fair  prize  is  mine,''   said  Lord 
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'William,  '*  and  tiius  I  bear  it  away/*^ 
added  he;  and  taking  Rhoda's  hand,  led 
her  towards  the  dancers. 

"You,  my  lord!"  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land.  ^' You  dance! — Dance  vulgar 
English  country  dances  !-~How  did  I 
hear  your  lordship  exclaim  against  such 
exertions,  only  the  very  last  time  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  \" 

Even  Lord  William'sefTrontery  scarcely 
stood  against  such  a  proof  of  "  the  af- 
fectation and  languor"thus  brought  home 
to  him  ;  and  the  arch  smile,  which  played 
round  Rhoda's  lips,  served  but  the  more 
to  disconcert  him. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Strictland/'  said  he, 
*'  I  must  not  tell  i/oit  how  the  desperate 
attack  made  upon  me,  by  your  admirable 
cousin,  in  behalf  of  a  pro/eo-ee  of  her's, 
compelled  me  to  take  shelter  in  weak- 
ness. You  shall  yourself  judge  whether 
I  do  not  love  dancing/' 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  Rhoda,  ''  I 
dare  say,    your  love  for  dancing  is  like 
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your  love  for  the  harp  ; — it   comes  and 
goes/' 

'^  According  to  who  plays,  or  dances, 
you  mean,  I  hope  ?"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Oh  no — according  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment/'  said  Rhoda. 

''The  taste  is  always  the  same,'*  re- 
plied Lord  William;  "  the  object  only 
changes.  If  there  were  any  one  thing 
worth  loving  always,  I  should  be  the 
most  constant  of  creatures." 

*'  Lord  William  is  quite  inexplicable, 
to-night/'  said  Mrs.  Strictland  to  Lady 
Morris.  "  He  seems  determined  to 
thwart  all  my  wishes." 

''And  mine  too/'  repeated  Lady 
Morris.  "  I  really  proposed  the  little 
dance  on  purpose  to  mortify  him,  be- 
cause he  would  not  listen  to  the  harp, 
and  because  I  know  that  he  hates  danc- 
ing; and  now  see  with  what  spirit — 
with  what  grace  he  moves ! — as  if  the 
whole  purpose    of    his    existence    was 
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dancing.     Upon   my   word,  your  little 
rustic  can  do  wonders." 

"  There/'  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  not 
hearing,  or  not  regarding  Lady  Morris's 
philippic.  "There — Sir  James  Osbourne 
is  actually  dancing  with  Lady  Harriet! — 
It  was  sure  to  be  so,  when  he  could  not 
dance  with  Rhoda,  which  I  know  that 
he  would  have  preferred ;  for  I  told  him 
that  she  was  not  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  would  dance  him  to  death,  and  I 
am  sure  Lady  Harriet  will." 

*'  Then  there  will  be  an  end  of  all 
contentions  for  the  honour  of  subduing 
the  invincible  Sir  James,"  said  Lady 
Morris. 

'^  I  am  not  one  of  the  contenders  for 
Sir  James/*  replied  Mrs.  Strictland.  ''  I 
have  no  daughters,  you  know.  I  spoke 
only  for  his  own  sake,  as  the  thing 
which,  I  am  sure,  he  would  have  liked 
best." 

''  You  waltz?"  said  Lord  William  to 
Rhoda,  as  he  led  her  to  her  seat. 

''  No,"  said  Rhoda,  with  some  feeling 
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of  mortification  ;    "  that  is  one  of  my 


negative  attractions. 


"  Pardon  me — I  am  sure  you  waltz/* 
replied  Lord  William.  ''  I  see  it  in  every 
movement — I  see  it  in  every  look.  The 
mere  mechanical  part  of  waltzing  you 
may  have  yet  to  perfect  yourself  in  ;  but 
the  soul  of  waltzing  is  within,  take  my 
word  for  it.  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
know  you  better  than  yourself?'* 

''  I  wish  you  did  in  this  case,"  said 
Rhoda  ;  "  for  I  should  like  to  waltz." 

"  With  you,"  replied  Lord  William, 
"  to  will  is  to  do.  If  you  will  only  take 
the  trouble  to  observe  Lady  Harriet 
and  myself,  for  five:  minutes,  you  will 
see  in  her  all  that  is  to  be  done — in  me 
all  that  is  to  be  avoided,  and  vou  will 
yourself  be  perfect." 

"  Lady  Harriet  waltzes  well  ?"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Admirably  '."replied  Lord  William, 
*^'  as  far  as  rule  can  go  ; — but  the  soul  i? 
wanting." 
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**  1  should  like  extremely  to  see  Lady 
Harriet  waltz/'  said  Rhoda. 

*^  That  you  shall  do  in  a  moment/' 
said  Lord  William.  "  Lady  Harriet  is 
graciousness  itself." 

The  proof  was  instantaneous  ;  for  he 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before 
Rhoda  saw  a  little  party  of  waltzers,  of 
which  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  William 
were  the  most  distinguished  pair,  begin 
a  dance,  that  rivetted  upon  them  the  eyes 
of  all  the  company. 

No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Strictland  observe, 
that  Lord  William  had  deserted  his  post, 
than  gently  moving  towards  Sir  James 
Osbourne,  whom  Lady  Harriet  had  also 
left  disengaged,  she  contrived,  with  the 
most  undesigning  air  possible,  to  draw 
him  towards  the  place  where  Rhoda  was 
sitting,  and  then,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment, she  accomplished  her  purpose,  of 
placing  him  between  Rhoda  and  herself. 

"  Don't  you  waltz,  Sir  James?'*  said 
she,  with  one  of  her  silver  tones. 

"    VFhat,    such  an  old   bachelor    as  I 
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am,  waltz! — Oh  no  ;  waltzing  made  no 
part  of  my  dancing-master's  instruc- 
tions." 

*'  It  would  be  well,  if  it  made  no  part 
of  such  instructions  at  the  present  time/' 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland.  '^  I  am  sur- 
prized, that  Lady  Belmont  will  suifer 
Lady  Harriet  to  waltz.'* 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  exhibition/'  said 
Sir  James. 

"  Very  pretty  to  see,  certainly/'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Strictland.  ^'  But,  I  hope  you 
don't  thinks  that  all  the  merit  of  a  young 
lady  can  be  taken  in  at  the  eye.  Surely 
the  female  sex  was  designed  for  domestic 
life,  and  ought  to  be  trained  to  adorn  it. 
Would  any  man  like  his  wife  the  better 
for  being  able  to  waltz  ?" 

"  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  see  my 
wife  waltz,'*  said  Sir  James:  "  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  seeing  the  wife  of 
my  friend  waltz." 

"  How  beautiful  I*^'  exclaimed  Rhoda  ; 
whose  whole  soul,  absorbed  in  watching 
Lord   William  and  Lady   Harriet,   had 
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not  even  heard  ihe  crafty  dialogue  which 
had  passed  between  Mrs.  Strictland  and 
Sir  James. 

Sir  James  suddenly  turned  his  eye  to 
Rhoda,  and  met  hers,  sparkling  with 
delight,  and  eager  pleasure. 

''  I  find  I  was  born  too  soon,''  said  he 
addressing  her.  "  If  I  had  been  ten  years 
younger,  perhaps  I  might  have  had  the 
honour  of  leading  you  to  join  a  part}^ 
which  you  would  so  much  haveadorned.'* 

"  No,"  said  Rhoda,  dejectedly,  ''  I 
don't  waltz." 

'*  And  I  am  very  glad  that  you  do 
not,''  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  Waltzing 
is  an  exhibition,  as  Sir  James  has  just 
now  called  it,  that  I  can  never  approve," 

"Oh,  I  would  not  wish  to  dance  in  pub- 
lic," said  Rhoda  ;  "  but  in  such  a  private 
party  as  this,  I  should  like  to  waltz." 

'^  We  must  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  we  can,"  said  Sir 
James.  "  I  hope  I  may  have  the  honour 
of  dancing  country  dances  with  you  ?" 

Mrs.    Strictland    heard    this    request 
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with  a  triumph  which  she  could  scarcely 
conceal ;  a  triumph  which  sprung  almost 
from  despair.  So  powerful  a  counteraction 
to  all  her  plans  did  she  consider  the  in- 
discreet confession,  made  by  Rhoda,  ofa 
wish  to  waltz,  to  the  very  man,  who  had 
the  moment  before  declared  that  he 
should  not  like  a  waltzing  wife. 

It  was,  however,  this  very  confession, 
which  had  a  powerful  charm  for  Sir 
James.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  the 
machinations  of  mothers,  and  but  too 
often,  to  the  adroit  assumption  by  the 
daughters  of  every  quality  which  could 
be  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  per- 
son intended  to  be  attracted,  that  he 
thought  he  saw  in  the  undisguised  avowal 
ofa  wish  contrary  to  his  inclination,  so 
unequivocal  a  proof  of  the  artlessness  of 
Rhoda's  character,  as  gave  him  nothing 
to  fear  from  her  designs,  while  it  render- 
ed her  genuine  charms  almost  irresistible. 

Rhoda  partook  not  of  Mrs.  Strictland's 
pleasure.  Sir  James  appeared  to  her, 
as  more  suited  for  her  father  than  for  her 
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liusband  ;  he  neither  dazzled  her  fancy 
by  his  conversation,  nor  flattered  her  va« 
nity  by  his  attention.  And  althouo^h 
Rhoda,  alas  !  loved  the  trappings  of  life 
but  too  well,  she  disdained  to  traffic  for 
them  ;  and  thought  too  highly  of  her 
own  merit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  call 
in  art  to  her  assistance. 

Rhoda's  faults  were  not  the  plottings 
of  self-interest,  but  the  indulgence  of  self- 
will  ;  rather  the  children  of  an  ill  regu- 
lated fancy,  than  the  offspring  of  design. 

Lord  William  St.  Quintin  had  seized 
her  imagination  ;  and  though  the  intel- 
lect of  Rhoda  was  too  acute  not  to  per- 
ceive through  the  veil  of  affected  mo- 
desty and  carelessness,  the  pretension, 
and  conscious  self-importance  of  his  cha- 
racter, yet  he  did  not  please  her  less. 
Perhaps  the  foible,  which  gave  her  at 
certain  moments  the  power  of  shewing 
her  own  superiority  by  mortifying  his 
vanity,  was  a  more  acceptable  homage  to 
her  self-love,  than  any  that  he  designedly 
offered   her;  at    least   his  vanity   was  a 
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weapon  of  defence  in  her  hand,  which 
gave  her  a  confidence  in  her  own  strength, 
and  made  her  feel  that  she  could  look 
down  upon  one,  to  whom  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  looked  up  ;  and  it  disarmed 
her  of  what  would,  in  fact,  have  been  her 
best  safe-guard,  a  salutary  fear  of  his 
insinuating  qualities. 

'*  You  see,*'  said  Lord  William,  return- 
ing to  Rhoda,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Harriet,  "  that  I  told  you  true;  you 
must  be  convinced,  that  you  were  made 
for  waltzing." 

'•  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
Jand,  "  that  the  purposes  of  Miss  Strict- 
land's  existence  are  much  higher.  I  do 
assure  you,  that  while  I  have  the  honour 
of  protecting  her,  she  will  not  waltz." 

"  My  dear  Madam,''  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, '^  how  long  have  you  been  one  of 
the  saints  ?" 

*'  I  may  disapprove  waltzing,  my  lord, 
and  yet  be  no  saint,"  replied  Mrs.  Strict- 
land.  ''  Nor  do  I  wish  to  censure  others. 
In  a  matter  of  opinion  every  body  has  a 
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right  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 
I  claim  only  that  right/' 

"  Will  you  allow  Miss  Strictland  the 
same  right  ?"  said  Lord  William.  ''  Lady 
Harriet  says  that  she  should  be  delighted 
to  have  Miss  Strictland  for  a  pupil ;  and 
if  I  may  presume  to  read  Miss  Strictland'S 
eye  she  would  not  be  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive Lady  Harriet's  instructions/* 

"  I  believe  I  may  put  the  matter  on 
that  issue,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "I 
think  I  know  Miss  Strictland's  mind 
perfectly  in  this  particular." 

"  I  should  like  to  waltz  of  all  things," 
said  Rhoda;  *'  but  I  certainly  will  not, 
if  you  disapprove  it." 

"Thank  you^  my  love,*'  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  with  the  most  gracious  smile. 
*'Iknew  what  your  answer  would  be; 
thus  it  is  always  with  you.  Is  not  such 
a  disposition,**  added  she,  in  a  half  whis- 
per, to  Sir  James,  ''  worth  all  the  waltz- 
ing  in  the  world  ?** 

Sir  James    thought   that  it  was,  for 
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he  saw  that  the  inclination  and  the  re* 
signation  were  equally  genuine. 

'^  We  may  at  least  resume  sober  coun- 
try dances,  I  hope/*  said  Lord  William, 
offering  his  hand  to  Rhoda. 

«'  I  believe — I  suppose  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  Sir  James,"  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Is  this  my  reward, for  having  exposed 
myself  to  oblige  you  ?"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, reproachfully. 

"  We  are  not  very  unwilling  to  expose 
ourselves  to  admiration,  I  believe,"  said 
Rhoda,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Sir  James, 
expecting  to  see  Lord  William  give  his 
to  Lady  Harriet.  But  Lord  William 
instantly  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa, 
said,  "  Weil,  you  cannot  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  watching  you." 

These  words  absolutely  annihilated 
Sir  James  with  Rhoda.  She  knew  not 
that  such  a  person  existed  ;  she  thought 
only  of  Lord  William — she  danced  only 
for  Lord  William ;  and  the  looks  of  gay 
intelligence  that  passed  between  them, 
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while  they  mortified  Sir  James,  confirm- 
ed him  more  than  ever  in  the  opinion 
that  Rhoda  took  no  part  in  the  very  ap- 
parent designs  of  Mrs.  Strictland ;  and 
thus  by  making  success  with  Rhoda 
more  doubtful,  it  made  it  more  desirable. 
Sir  James  Osbourne  had  always  in- 
tended some  time  to  marry,  and  the  more 
he  saw  of  Rhoda,  the  more  he  began  to 
think  that  there  could  be  no  better  time 
than  the  present.  But  Sir  James  knew 
his  own  power  of  choice  too  well,  to  be 
hasty  in  decision.  In  fixing  on  a  com- 
panion for  life.  Sir  James  looked  more 
to  the  prototype,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  marriage  service,  as  to  the  qualities  of 
the  wife-like  character,  than  to  the  false 
representations  of  it,  that  his  every  day 
observation  brought  to  his  notice.  Obe- 
dience he  held  to  be  indispensable,  and 
he  had  certainly  a  pretty  strong  predilec- 
tion to  being  honoured.  The  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  was  also,  in 
his  estimation,  a  jewel  of  high  price; 
while  the  love,  which  he  expected  from 
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his  wife,  was  to  be  of  that  extended  na- 
ture, which  must  embrace  all  that  he 
loved  and  liked,  with  a  preference  so 
decided,  as  would  admit  of  no  rival  plea- 
fcure  to  that  of  obliging  him.  The  impos- 
sibility, which  he  had  hitherto  proved,  of 
"  finding  all  these  graces  in  one  wo- 
man, had  prevented  any  one  woman  from 
coming  into  his  grace  ;"  and  how  far 
it  was  reasonable  in  a  man,  who  had  so 
Jong  heen  in  pursuit  of  -this  Arabian 
bird,  to  expect  to  find  it  in  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, in  the  first  glow  of  hope  and  bloom, 
it  was  for  Sir  James's  wisdom  to  decide. 
Perhaps  had  it  been  left  wholly  to  his 
wisdom,  it  would  have  been  decided  in 
the  negative.  But  Sir  James  hadanother 
counsellor,  the  effects  of  whose  counsels 
may  be  seen  hereafter. 


CHAP.   III. 


**  Thou  hast  the  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee  ! — 
Thou  seekest  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
Which  in  thy  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found." 

Crabhe. 

From  this  evening',  Rhoda  became  the 
principal  star  in  the  constellation  of 
youth  and  beauty  assembled  at  Over- 
leigh  Park.  Lord  William  had  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  "  the  most  captivating 
of  her  sex."  He  had  said  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolf  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  young  men, 
who  took  their  opinions  from  him, 

''  It  is  quite  a  refreshmentto  meet  with 
a  woman  who  is  not  an  artist — a  performer 
— oiieof  the  literati — where  thu  rich  na- 
tural soil  of  the  human  mind   has  not 
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been  broken  up — has  not  been  excoriated 
by  the  barbarous  arts  of  education/' 

"  Miss  Strictland's  charms,  however," 
Lord  Randolf  had  replied,  "  are  not 
merely  in  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  or  the 
glow  of  her  cheeks.  He^  that  takes  her 
for  a  simpleton,  will  catch  a  Tartar." 

''  A  simpleton  !'*  exclaimed  Lord 
William.  "  What  profanation  !  She  is 
all  soul — ail  intelligence  ;  but  it  is  genu- 
ine, unsophisticated  intelligence  ; — no 
made  up,  second-hand  intelligence  !  We 
trace  not  the  governess,  nor  the  professor, 
the  Royal  Institution,  nor  the  reader 
of  lectures,  in  Miss  Strictland's  conver- 
sation. Thank  heaven,  she  knows  no- 
thing of  any  stars,  but  those  which 
lighten  from  her  eyes  :  she  has  no  mea- 
sure for  time^  but  the  pleasure  which 
she  gives  and  receives." 

"  How  long,  my  lord,"  said  Lord 
Randolf,  "  has  your  lordship  been  the 
votary  of  ignorance  ?  Did  I  not  see  you 
a  most  ardent  adorer  of  that  phenome- 
non of  female  literature,  by  whom   our 
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sex  has  been  so  astonished  and  humili- 
ated ?" 

"  Oh,  name  her  not !  The  most  sick- 
ening of  the  whole  female  creation  !  Adc 
mire  her!  Yes,  as  we  admire  a  comet— ^ 
something  to  talk  of,  and  to  wonder  at; 
whose  mahgn  influence  we  deprecate, 
and  from  whom  we  look  for  no  good." 

Lord  Randolf  laughed  ;  but  the  tone 
was  given. — Miss  Renkin's  harp — and 
Lady  Harriet's  pencil — the  modelling  of 
one  young  lady,  and  the  learning  of  ano- 
ther— mathematics,  poetry,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy,  all  sunk  to  nothing  in 
the  presence  of  the  native,  unassisted 
talents  of  Rhoda.  Every  word  that  she 
uttered  became  a  bon  mot;  every  obser- 
vation that  she  made,  bore  the  decision 
of  an  oracle  ;  and  Mrs.  Strictland  beheld 
4'  her  little  rustic*'  the  arbi tress  of  the 
modes  and  fashions  of  Overleigh  Park. 

But  however  her  vanity  might  be 
gratified,  by  such  unexpected  success  in 
her  protegee,  she  saw  with  dismay,  the 
little  prospect  there  was  that  such  tri- 
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umphs  would  lead  to  that  event,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  could  alone 
give  them  any  value  in  her  eyes. 

While  every  one  complimented  heron 
the  ''  esprit''—''  the  talents'*—^'  the 
adroitness'*  of  Rhoda,  Mrs.  Strictland 
was  inclined  to  think  her  the  most  stu- 
pid and  perverse  of  creatures  ;  one,  who 
either  would  not,  or  couldnotseeherown 
interest;  and  one,  upon  whom  all  her 
own  erudite  policy,  and  knowledge  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  were  thrown 
away.  Rhoda  was  complimented,  and 
extolled  through  the  day,  ^till  she  was 
almost  weary  of  flattery  and  praise  ;  yet, 
was  she  every  night  obliged  to  undergo 
a  lecture  from  Mrs.  Strictland,  on  her 
*'  stupidity" — her  '^  7nal  addresse" — her 
*^  disregard  of  consequences" — "  the 
hopelessnessof  doing  any  thing  for  those, 
who  would  do  nothing  for  themselves," 
with  many  other  variations  on  the  same 
tune,  that  could  never  have  occurred  to 
any  one  of  less  genius  in  such  matters 
thaR  Mrs,  Strictland. 


Rhoda  heard  all  with  <rentleness,  or 
rather  with  such  profound  contempt,  as 
precluded  any  other  feeling.  She  was 
thus  preserved  from  the  act  of  offending; 
but  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  merit  of 
patience. 

Delighted  to  charm,  she  had  in  view 
no  particular  purpose  in  doing  so.     The 
days  passed  in  such  a  constant  succession 
of  amusements,  over  which  she  presided, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  a  power,   which 
she  found  to    be    undisputed,    that  she 
scarcely  ever  thought  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  when  she  did  think,  it  was 
either  of    Mr.  Ponsonby,    and  the  sober 
happiness  which  awaited  her  at  his  par- 
sonage,  or  of  some  indistinct    visions, 
whic'i  would  at  times    float   before    her 
eyes,   and  seem    to    shew    her   the  pos- 
sibility,   that   the    omni potency    of    her 
own  charms  might    prove  the  fall  icy  of 
the  supposed  axiom,  "  that  F^ord  VViP 
St.  Quintin  was    not  a   marrying  u* 
Of  Sir  James  Osbonrne  she  cert  iini      'I 
not  think  ;  while  the  gay  good  huaiOar,iu 
o  6 
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which  he  saw  her  beautiful  features  conti- 
nually dressed,  with  the  perfect  freedom 
from  all  design  of  attracting  his  attention, 
which  w^as  visible  in  all  that  she  did,  or 
omitted  to  do,  rendered  her  the  constant 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  most 
clearly  cherished  object  of  his  hopes.  He 
knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Lord  ^William's  competition  as  to  the 
point  of  marriage.  His  influence  he 
doubted  not  would  end  with  his  visit; 
and  while  he  did  not  wonder  that  the 
fancy  of  Rhoda  had  been  dazzled  by 
manners  so  captivating  in  themselves, 
and  to  her  so  new,  he  trusted  that  when 
the  effects  of  the  first  fascination  were 
a  little  worn  off,  her  good  sense  w^ould 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  tinsel  from 
the  gold  ;  and  that  she  would  give  him 
the  preference,  which  he  was  not  un- 
conscious that  he  deserved  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  well-judging  mind,  and 
of  every  delicate  female  heart. 

Hence,  at  this  time,  he  rather  sought 
not  to  offend  than  to  captivate ;    to   fa- 
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miliarize  himself  to  her  imagrinatiou  as 
something  that  was  worthy  to  be  beloved, 
rather  than  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  lover. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Rhoda  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence  ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Strictland,  who  penetrated 
nearly  the  truth  of  the  matter,  was  push- 
ed to  th3  very  extremity  of  her  patience, 
by  seeing  Rhoda  thus  refuse  to  gather 
the  ripened  fruit,  which  hung  so  tempt- 
ingly within  her  reach. 

From  better  feelings^  Lord  and  Lady 
Randolf  saw,  with  pain,  the  influence 
that  Lord  William  St.  Quintin  had  gain- 
ed over  the  mind  of  Rhoda ;  and  they 
made  use  of  that  which  they  possessed, 
to  counteract  the  evil  which  they  feared. 

"  Did  I  not  teil  vou,'*  said  Lord 
Randolf  to  Rhoda,  "  that  Lc  d  William 
was  irresistible  ?  and  notwithstanding  all 
your  prejudices  against  hira,  it  seems 
that  you  find  him  so." 

'•  Indeed  your  lordship  was  never  more 
mistaken,"  replied  Rhoda.  "  Lord 
William   is   no   such    conquering    hero 
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with  me.  I  think  him  the  vainest,  and 
most  affected  of  creatures,  but  he  amuses 
me,  and  I  own  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one,  whom  every 
body  else  fears,  stand  in  awe  of  me.  I 
tell  him  of  his  faults — I  rally  him  upon 
his  foibles — I  can  make  him  colour  and 
itammer,  and  say  and  unsay  the  same 
thing  a  dozen  times  in  half  an  hour. — 
He  fell  in  love  with  me,  you  know,  for 
my  ignorance ;  and  1  am  about  to  learn 
Greek,  that  I  may  make  him  adore  my 
learning/' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Strictland,'^  said 
Lord  RandolF,  "  take  care  what  3^ou  are 
a^bout;  you  know  not  the  foe  that  you 
have  to  deal  with.  And  why  should 
Lord  William  be  of  so  much  importance 
to  you  ?" 

"  Ask  rather,  my  lord,"  replied  Rho- 
da,  "  why  1  should  beof  so  much  impor- 
tance to  Lord  William,  for  that  is  really 
the  state  of  the  case.  While  he  is  the 
slave  of  my  will,  he  has  not  any  influ- 
ence over  mej  even  in  the  merest  triflea. 
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You  know  he  teazes  me,  day  after  day, 
to  waltz;  but  I  will  not,  though  I  long 
to  waltz,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  I 
could  acquit  myself  tolerably.'* 

"  Mrs.  Strictland  particularly  objects 
t0  3'our  waltzino:,  does  she  not?"  said 
Lady  Randolf. 

"  Yes,  but  I  dare  say  that  I  could  soon 
induce  Mrs.  Strictland  to  withdraw  her 
objections,*'  replied  Rhoda ;  "  and  I 
would  do  so,  but  that  I  will  not  give 
Lord  William  reason  to  say  of  me,  as  he 
does  of  Lady  Harriet,  that  he  can  make 
me  do  any  thing  he  pleases.'* 

"I  wish,   my  dear,"    said  Lady   Ran- 
dolf,  '*  that  you    would  not  make  Lord 
William's  sayings  a  motive  for  your  ac- 
tions.      Were   1    you,     1    would  either 
waltz,   or  let  it  alone,,  as   my  own  judg- 
ment directed,  without  thinking  of  what 
Lord  William  thinks  or  says." 
"  Do  you  waltz  ?"  said  Rhoda. 
''  No,*'  replied  Lady  Ranuolf 
"  But  do  you  think  it  wrong  .^'*  asked 
Rhoda. 
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^'  Do  you  make  that  a  question  ?"said 
Lady  Randolf. 

"  Why — yes — because  there  are  such 
different  opinions,  and  I  would  not    do 

an\^  thins:  wrong;." 
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"  Then  do  nothing  that  adnaits  of  two 
opinions,"  said  Lady  Randolf, 

'*  Has  not  Lady  Randolf  given  you  a 
better  rule  of  conduct/*  said  Lord  Ran- 
dolf, "  than  any  you  can  draw  from  the 
versatile  tastes  of  Lord  William  ?" 

"  Lady  Randolf  never  gives  me  any 
thing,  but  what  is  good,"  replied  Rhoda. 
^'  But,  pray  now,don't  fancy  that  I  think 
Lord  William's  '  praise,  is  fame/ — I 
laugh  at  all  his  ton-giving  pretensions — 
but,  his  good  breeding,  his  good  temper, 
his  store  of  anecdotes,  and  his  comi- 
cal fancies,  make  him  a  very  excellent 
companion/* 

"  Good  breeding,'*  said  Lady  Randolf? 
*'  which  never  sacrifices  an  atom  of  perso- 
nal taste,  or  personal  convenience; — good 
temper,which  delights  in  mortifying  even 
the  humble — a  store  of  anecdotes  which 
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perpetuates  what  the  subjects  of  it 
would  wish  to  be  forgotten — and  comi- 
cal fancies,  which  turn  into  ridicule 
every  thing  that  is  sober  and  good  !  Are 
these  the  qualities^  my  dear  Miss  Strict- 
land,  that  make  with  you  an  excellent 
companion  ?" 

"Oh,  I  am  ashamed!"  said  Rhoda  ; 
'*  and  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  like 
Lord  William's  society  extremely.  Pray 
how  can  this  be  ?" 

'"May  I  whisper  you?*'  said  Lady 
Randolf.  "  Lord  William  is  not  the 
only  person  who  is  vain/' 

"  Oh,  too  true/'  replied  Rhoda.  "  And 
1  really  believe  that  I  am  vain^  because 
I  am  idle.  What  a  strange  life  I  lead 
here !  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  fort- 
night is  a  perfect  blank.  How  can  you 
contrive  to  do  so  much  in  every  way, 
amidst  this  eternalsuccession  of  nothings 
that  fill  up  the  time  of  every  body  but 
yourself?" 

"In  the  first  place/*  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf;  smiling,  ''  1  never  play  with  dogs." 
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*■'  And  I  hate  them,"  said  Rhoda, 
throwing  from  her  knee  a  little  curled- 
haired  favoiirite  of  Lady  Belmont  which 
she  had  been  caressing  for  the  last  half 
hour,  with  the  greatest  fondness.  *' They 
spoil  one's  gowns,  dirty  one's  gloves,  and 
steal  away  one's  time  ;  and  yet  from 
mere  inanity  of  mind,  1  have  been  fond- 
ling this  little  ugly  thing,  as  if  it  had 
been  your  sweet  little  Matilda.  1  really 
-wonder  what  it  is^  that  I  find  in  mvself 
to  be  vain  of/* 

Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  both  laughed. 

''  My  dear  Miss  Strictland/'  said  Lord 
Randolf,  *'if  vou  would  but  be  all  that 
you  can  be,  I  do  not  say  that  you  would 
have  reason  to  be  vain  ;  but  I  fear  that 
you  would  make  all  who  love  you  so/' 

"^  Should  I  make  you  vain,  my  lord  r" 
said  Rhoda,  with  one  of  tlie  sweetest  of 
smiles. 

"  Do  not  ever  make  me  ashamed  of 
you,"  said  Lord  Randolf  fervently,  '•  and 
we  will  leave  the  question  of  vanity  to 
be  settled  hereafter/' 
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These  words  struck  a  damp  to  the 
heart  of  Rhoda  ;  they  seemed  as  if  they 
were  prophetic.  "  Oh  !  my  lord/'  said 
she,  tears  starting  to  her  eyes^  "■  how  you 
terrify  me  !  Do  I  really  stand  upon  the 
edge  of  such  a  precipice  ?" 

"  Youth  ever  stands  upon  such  a  pre- 
cipice/' returned  Lord  Randolf ;  "  love- 
ly, admired,  flattered,  unsuspecting  fe- 
male youth  more  particularly  so.  Look 
well  to  your  steps  ;  remember  that  you 
are  more  in  Lord  William's  power,  than 
he  is  in  yours.  Think  not  that  you  are 
safe,  because  you  do  no  more  than  others 
do.  Companionship  is  not  safety  ;  it  i§ 
not  even  concealment.  We  shall  be 
known,  as  we  shall  be  judged  by  an 
individual  rule." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  will  treasure  up  your  precepts  here/' 
said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart; 
**"  and  may  they  make  me  wiser  !" 

At  least  thev  made  her  more  thouorht- 
ful,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  just  then 
leaving  her,  she  fell    into   a  reverie  so 
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profound,  that  she  perceived  not  the 
gentle  steps  of  Lord  V/illiam  St.  Quintin, 
'till  she  found  him  seated  by  her  side. 

"  What  is  worthy  of  so  deep  a  consi- 
deration from  her,  whose  slightest  notice 
is  an  enviable  distinction  ?"  said  Lord 
William,  in  a  voice  that  always  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  Rhoda  peculiarly  sweet. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  one,"  said  Rhoda, 
"  whom  I  wish  more  than  any  other  per- 
son I  know,  to  resemble." 

*'  A  female,  I  hope,''said  Lord  W^illiam. 

"  Yes,  indeed  a  female  1"  replied  Rho- 
da. "  I  should  find  no  such  prototype 
in  the  other  sex.  I  would  rather  be 
Lady  Randoif  than  any  other  creature  in 
the  world. '* 

''  Oh,  no,  you  would  not,"  said  Lord 
William. 

''  Why  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

''  Because  if  you  were,  I  should  not 
like  you  so  well." 

"  That,"  said  Rhoda,  ''  might,  per- 
haps, rather  impeach  yourlordship'staste, 
than  the  merit  of  my  model  of  perfection." 
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''  Oh,  as  to  perfection/'  returned  Lord 
William,  ^'  there  is  nothing  so  revolting 
as  perfection.  Lady  Randolfis  all  per- 
fection— the  best  wife — the  best  mother 
— the  best  good  woman  ;  but  around  all 
these  superlatives,  there  is  thrown  so 
chilling  an  atmosphere,  that  my  teeth 
chatter  in  my  head,  whenever  I  approach 
her  ladyship.  She  makes  me  think  of 
the  blessed  island,  of  which  we  read 
in  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  where  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  art  are  collected, 
yet  are  for  ever  veiled  from  the  eye  of 
the  profane  by  a  thick  fog/' 

"  But  only  from  the  profane  ?"  said 
Rhoda,  with  a  look  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

."  Oh,  gently,"  said  Lord  William; 
*'  do  not  thus  school  me  with  your  eye  ; 
you  know  that  I  am  sensible  to  your 
slightest  censure.'* 

''  More  sensible  than  corrigible,  per- 
haps," said  Rhoda,  laughing.  "  But 
don't  you  think,  my  lord,  that  there  is 
one  lesson  which  both  you  and  I  might 
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learn  with  advantage  from  Lady  RandoU? 
With  all  her  merit,  she  is  perfectly  free 
from  vaiiitv/' 

"  Then  she  wants  a  sense,"  replied 
Lord  William.  "  I  would  as  soon  be 
without  a  musical  ear,as  without  vanity/' 

"  My  lord  V  said  Rhoda. 

*'  Oh,  1  am  not  afraid  to  meet  you  on 
this  ground/*  replied  Lord  William. 
*'  Vanity  is  the  parent  of  benevolence. 
When  we  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  we 
are  in  good  humour  with  others — when 
we  are  always  brooding  over  our  faults, 
we  look  sharp  for  still  greater  in  our  neigh- 
bours, to  keep  ours  in  countenance. 
The  vainest  people  are  always  the  most 
candid,  take  my  word  for  it — " 

'*  And  your  example,  my  lord  ?" 
asked  Rhoda. 

^'  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Lord 
William  ;  '^  for  I  do  assure  you,  there  is 
no  quality  which  I  possess,  of  which  I 
am  more  vain  than  my  vanity/' 

"  But  it  is  so  common  a  quality,"  re- 
plied Rhoda,  ''  1   think  we   high-souled 
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beings  should  disdain  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.*' 

"  And  wrap  ourselves  up  instead,  I 
presua)e,  in  that  morose^  unsocial  quality 
pride.  Oij,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Strictland, 
let  us  leave  pride  to  the  perfect^  to  the 
dull,  silent,  censorious  perfect.  But  l^t 
us,  who  aspire  not  after  perfection,  never 
part  from  sprightl}^,  prattling,  good  hu- 
moured vanity  ;  it  is  the  best  companion 
to  ourselves, and  makes  usso^  to  all  with 
\vho;ii  we  have  to  do/' 

'*  Bit  as  ]  do  aspire  after  perfection,^' 
returned  Uhoda  ;  ''  and  as  I  believe  that 
neither  pride  nor  vanity  make  any  part 
of  it,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  form 
myself  on  the  example  of  Lady  Randolf, 
who  is  as  free  from  one  as  the  other  ; 
and  who  is,  in  my  eyes,  so  excellent,  and 
so  charming,  that  I  assure  you,  I  think 
Lord  Kanuoh  the  man  in  the  world,  the 
most  to  be  envied." 

"  He  is  not  the  object  of  my  envy,'' 
said  Lord  William.  "  One  only  manca^^ 
be  so," 
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''  And  who  is  this  extraordinary  crea- 
ture ?"  asked  Rhoda. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  he  does  not 
exist/'  returned  Lord  William  :  "  I  hope 
that  he  never  will  exist." 

"  Is  it  indeed  true/'  said  Rhoda  to 
herself,  "  that  Lord  William  i«  not  a 
marrying  man  ?*' 


CHAP.  IV. 


«•  Turn  thee,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin, 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within.'* 

Cralhe. 

The  crowd  of  guests,  which  had  kept 
the  house  at  Overleigh  Park  overflow- 
ingly  full,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
garret,  for  the  last  fortnight,  had  been 
composed  of  such  a  varying  succession 
of  individuals,  that  frequently^  of  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  who  had  appeared  at 
breakfast,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
were  to  be  seen  at  dinner.  Their  places, 
however,  were  generally  more  than  sup- 
plied by  new  personages,  who  in  their 
turn  gave  way  to  a  new  group  ;  and  the 
current  seemed  to  flow  on,  with  an 
equally  full  stream,  and  without  any 
symptoms  of  being  exhausted. 

The    few,   that   remained    stationary, 
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consisted  of  Lady  Belmont,  and  her 
daiigbter,  Sir  James  Osbrurne,  Lord  and 
Lady  Randoir,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Strictland, 
Rhoda,  and  Lord  William  St.  Quintin. 

Rhoda  beard  from  every  body  of  Lord 
Willii.m's  lengthened  stay,  as  of  a  phe- 
nomenon n:ore  extraordinary  than  any 
thing  vvliicb  had  bt^fore  appeared  in  the 
naturfil  or  j;oliiicai  world. 

«•  I  am  couiidt  nt,"  said  Lady  Morris, 
'^  that  I  should  f.s  soon  have  expected 
the  Prince  Regent  to  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  rtmaiiiiug  at  Overleigh 
Park  for  a  fortnight  together,  as  that 
Lord  William  should  have  done  so.  I 
never  had  so  much  reason  to  be  flattered 
in  my  lit>.  He  is  quite  an  altered  man. 
He  seems  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing, 
and  every  body  ;  and  1  heard  him  tell 
Sir  Frampton  the  other  day,  that  we 
had  the  best  cook  in  Lnrope/' 

"  Yet,  1  snspect,^'said  Lady  Belmont, 
with  a  sarcastic  tone,  ''  thai  it  is  not  the 
attr'rictions  of  the  table  whi(h  detain  Lord 
William  so  long  aiLongst   us.     Well,  I 
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^o  wonder  that  young  people  will  suffer 
him  to  talk  to  them  so  much,  when  they 
know  so  well  that  he  means  nothing. 
Harriet,  I  applaud  you  for  not  letting 
him  look  at  your  painting  the  other 
morning.  He  knows  nothing  of  pic- 
tures." 

'*  I  am  sure  he  used  to  talk  of  nothing 
else,  once;  but  now  he  never  looks  at 
them." 

''  I  wish  he  did  look  at  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Strictland,  "  rather  than  at  what 
he  does  look.  Indeed,  Lady  Morris, 
we  must  vote  him  a  nuisance  ; — he  is  a 
perfect  dog  in  the  manger." 

''  I  do  not  perceive,'*  said  Lady  Mor- 
ris, dryly,  "  that  he  is  in  any  body's 
way." 

''  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least,'*  said  Lady 
Belmont ;  "  he  leaves  the  field  open  in 
every  quarter  but  one,  and  though  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  is  so,  nobody 
seems  inclined  to  dispute  it  with  him 
there." 

VOL.  II.    PART  I.  E 
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''  Lord  William/'  said  Lady  Randolf, 
*'  is  too  well  understood  to  be  formidable 
to  any  body  ;  and  if  he  seems  to  have  no 
competitors,  where  so  many  would  wish 
to  contend  with  him,  I  apprehend  that  it 
is  not  the  dread  of  Lord  William*s  supe- 
riority, but  a  sense  of  the  lady's,  that 
keeps  modest  men  at  a  distance/' 

Rhoda  bowed  gratefully  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolf,  and  felt  herself  enthroned  equally 
by  the  malice  of  Lady  Belmont,  and  the 
l^ood  nature  of  Lady  Randolf. 

"But  when  will  this  immeasurable 
visit  end  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  "  Have 
you  the  least  notion,  Lady  Morris  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  returned  that  lady; 
"  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  notion.  Lord 
William  gives  a  charm  to  every  society 
that  he  enters." 

"  Pray,''  said  Lady  Randolf,  "  don't 
let  us  pay  ourselves  so  bad  a  compliment 
as  to  wonder  that  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  Lord  William  amongst  us  so  long. 
The  obligation  seems  to  me,  to  be  all  on 
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his  side.     I  know  I  shall  pity  him  when 
he  leaves  us." 

"Well,  that's  very  obliging,  indeed,** 
said  Lady  Morris.  "  Yet,  every  body 
does  know,  and  one  is  really  obliged  to 
confess,  that  the  company  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam St.  Quintiu  confers  an  honour, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
else  to  bestow/' 

"And  who  has  invested  him  with  the 
povverof  conferring  honour  r"  said  Lady 
Randolf.  "  He  owes  it  certainly  to 
nothing  personal.  1  allow  Lord  William 
the  merit  of  being  a  man  of  fashion — a 
man  of  rank — a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners:  but  are  there  not  many  such  ? — 
And  what  is  there,  in  his  talents  and 
acquirements  that  can  entitle  him  to 
the  dictatorship  in  the  commonwealth 
of  good  society — or  make  those  who 
defy 

♦*  The  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throno, 

St.  Quiotin's  law  with  meek  submission  own/' 

Take   my   word    for    it.    Lord   William 
E  2 
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6ouid  not  be  a  wolf,  if  we  were  not 
sheep/' 

Rhoda,  who  well  knew  for  whose  sake 
Lady  Randolf  was  so  unusually  eloquent, 
felt  at  once  mortified  and  flattered — mor- 
tified, that  Lady  Randolf  should  think 
it  thus  necessary  to  expose  to  her  the 
weakness  of  a  foe,  whom  she  had  affected 
to  despise  ;  and  flattered  by  a  conscious- 
ness, that  notwithstanding  the  truth  of 
all  which  Lady  Randolf  had  said,  Lord 
William  did,  in  fact,  hold  the  dictator- 
ship, and  that  she  was  herself, 

*'  Caesar's  Caesar !" 

She  was  too  dignified,  however,  to  take 
any  part  in  a  conversation,  in  which  she 
disdained  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
any  personal  interest.  She  maintained, 
therefore,  an  unbroken  silence,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  engaged  in  arranging 
some  flowers  in  a  glass,  which  stood  on 
the  table  before  her. 

"People  who  mix  little  in  the  world," 
said  Lady  Belmont,  with  her  usual  po- 
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lished  insolence,  and  looking  at  Lady 
Randolf,  "  may  affect  to  despise  the 
power  that  Lord  William  has  usurped 
there  ;  for  I  am  ready  to  own  that  it  is 
an  usurpation :  but  he  has  with  him  the 
voice  of  the  multitude — and  vox  j^opuUy 
vox  Dei^  as  my  lord  says.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  submit  to  any 
tyranny,  than  encounter  the  horrors  of  a 
revolution;  and  what  a  tremendous  one 
it  must  be,  if  we  were  to  put  down  our 
present  rulers,  and  establish  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  sound  morality  in  their 
place  V 

"  And  so,''  said  Lady  Randolf,  as  she 
arose  to  leave  the  room,  "  the  '  Statutes 
of  Omri*  continue  to  be  kept,  and  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time/* 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when 
in  an  interval  of  dancing,  Lord  William 
was  seated  as  usual  by  the  side  of 
Rhoda, 

''  Are  there  any  commands,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  can  be  happy  enough  to  execute 
for  you  in  town  ?    It  will  be  the  greatest 
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of  obligations  to  give  me  something  to  do 
for  her,  who  will  be  the  only  object  of 
my  thoughts/' 

"  Are  you  then  going  to  leave  us?" 
said  Rhoda,  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, that  she  scarcely  understood. 

*'  Us!"  repeated  Lord  William.  '•  I 
do  assure  you,  that  I  shall  leave  but  a 
single  individual  at  Overleigh  ;  and  if  I 
could  stay  without  outraging  all  deco- 
rum— all  the  rules  of  bienseance,  you 
would  not  so  soon  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Rhoda,  with  her  usual 
frankness,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
that : — Lady  Morris  thinks  herself  as 
much  honoured  by  your  continuing  in 
her  house,  as  if  you  were  the  Prince 
Regent  himself." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  — but  neither  Lady 
Morris,  nor  Sir  Frampton's  '  best  cook 
in  Europe,'  could  have  kept  me  here  a 
fortnight,  I  can  tell  them  ;  and  I  really 
begin  to  make  a  conscience  of  drinking 
their  wine,  and  eating  their  ragouts,  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  despising  them  so 
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heartily  as  I  do  all  the  vvhile—aDd  37et 
to  go^ — and  to  go  unregretted  ; — if  such 
is  to  be  my  fate  \"  said  he,  earnestly 
looking  at  Rhoda. 

Rhoda  blushed,  and  vexed  to  feel  that 
she  did  so,  and  piqued  also  with  the 
hope  that  Lord  Wiiliam^s  scrutinizing 
eye  betrayed,  replied, 

"  I  really  cannot  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
that  it  will  not  be  so.  You  were  very 
near  being  voted  a  nuisance  this  morn- 
ing, in  full  assembly." 

"  Without  one  dissenting  voice  ?"  said 
Lord  William. 

"Oh  no,  Lady  Morris  put  her  veto 
on  the  question,  and  it  was  lost.*' 

"  And  only  Lady  Morris?" 

"  Onli/  Lady  Morris.  Lady  }3elmont, 
indeed,  said  a  few  words  in  your  favour, 
but  she  did  not  vote." 

"  And  was  not  the  'still  small  voice' 
of  friendship  raised  in  my  defence  ?"  said 
Lord  Wilham. 

"  Where  could  you  expect  to  find  a 
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friend  ?*'  said  Rhoda.    *'  Amongst  those 
whom  you  despise,  or  those  you  flatter  ?" 

"  I  should  expect  to  find  one  in  her  I 
love,"  said  Lord  William. 

"  Oh,  there  was  no  one  of  that  de- 
scription in  company,''  said  Rhoda, 
rising,  and  going  from  Lord  William; 
for  at  that  instant  she  recollected  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  Mr. 
Vonsonhj, 

Sir  James  Osbourne  met  her  as  she 
crossed  the  room,  and  she  accepted  with 
joy  his  offered  hand  to  lead  her  into  the 
dance,  in  the  movement  of  which  she 
endeavoured  to  lose  the  remembrance  of 
that  disturbance  which  Lord  William's 
last  words  had  occasioned. 

Lord  William,  who  with  all  his  ap- 
parent carelessness,  did  nothing  without 
design,  imputed  art  equally  to  Rhoda. 
In  her  favours,  and  in  her  sarcasms,  he 
saw  only  coquetry — but  Rhoda  was  not 
a  coquette.  Alive  to  the  power  of  charm- 
ing, and  not  unwilling  that  her  power 
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should  be  felt,  there  were  moments 
when,  in  the  gratification  of  self,  she  was 
not  always  sufficiently  mindful  of  the 
feelings  of  others  ;  but  she  was  incapa- 
ble of  intentionally  giving  pain  for  an 
instant,  and  she  would  have  disdained 
to  have  encouraged  a  hope^  which  she 
did  not  design  to  fulfil.  It  was  the  im- 
pulse, arising  from  this  very  disdain, 
that  carried  her  away  so  abruptly  from  a 
conversation,  in  which  she  took  but  too 
lively  an  interest ;  for  fully  aware,  as  she 
thought  herself,  that  Lord  William  only 
meant  to  soothe  his  own  vanity,  by  flat- 
tering hers,  yet  self-love  sometimes 
suggested  that  his  words  might  have  a 
more  serious  meaning,  and  that  the 
heart,  hitherto  so  invulnerable,  had  not 
been  able  to  resi&t  her  powers  of  charm- 
ing. She  had  never  yet  asked  herself,  if 
the  case  were  so,  what  effect  it  would 
have  upon  her  intentions  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  or  her  prospects  in  life; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  possibility  of 
having  secured  such  a  conquest,  never 
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presented  itself  to  her  imagination,  but 
that  her  heart  beat  with  a  tumult,  the 
nature  of  which  she  did  not  understand, 
and  her  thoughts  became  bewildered, 
beyond  her  power  of  reducing  them  to 
order. 

The  effervescence  of  her  spirits  gave 
a  manner  and  life  to  her  dancing,  which 
more  than  ever  convinced  Lord  William 
that  she  meant  to  shew  him  ot  how  little 
importance  he  was  to  her.  But  he  was 
too  well  read  in  the  wiles  of  the  female 
heart,  to  be  discouraged  by  so  shallow 
an  artifice,  had  it  been  designed  ;  and 
the  suspicion  of  such  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Rhoda,  had  no  other  effect 
on  Lord  William,  than  to  give  a  shade 
of  revenge  to  what  was  commonly  no- 
thing more  than  the  simple  gratification 
of  vanity. 

"  This  little  rustic,"  thought  he, 
"  shall  not  be  initiated  into  our  world  of 
fashion  for  nothing;  the  honour,  like 
all  honours,  must  be  paid  for." 

Lord  William,  who  had  never  with- 
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drawn  his  eye  from  Rhoda,  while  the 
dancing  continued,  joined  her  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  over. 

"  You  are  resolved/'  said  he,  "  to 
make  the  duty  of  departure  as  severe  as 
possible.  Was  it  to  a  desire  of  pleasing 
Sir  James,  that  we  owe  the  animation 
and  grace  which  has  made  you  the  only 
point  of  attraction  amidst  all  the  figu- 
rantes ? — Or  were  you  resolved  to  make 
such  an  impression  on  my  mind^  as 
would  make  me  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  every  other  female  who  may  cross  my 
path  before  we  meet  again  ?  Pray  ac- 
knowledge the  last  motive — for  in  that 
there  will  be  kindness/' 

"  1  fear/'  said  Rhoda,  "  that  the  mu- 
sic, the  lights,  the  gay  faces  around  me, 
and  the  spirits  of  eighteen  must  be  an- 
swerable for  all  my  exceedings.  I  meant 
neither  to  pain  nor  please  any  body  but 
myself." 

"  Are  you  then  so  indifferent  to  your 
sex's   palmy  privileges  ? — Do   you    not. 
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indeed,  wish  to  give  either  pain  or 
pleasure  ?'* 

"  I  would  please  all  the  world,  if  I 
could/^  replied  Rhoda,  ardently. 

*'  Half  your  wish  is  yours  already/' 
replied  Lord  William  ;  '*  and  with  that 
I  am  afraid  you  must  be  satisfied  :  but 
if  you  would  know  the  real  charm  of 
pleasing,  change  your  world  for  an  in- 
dividual/' 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
that  change  ten  years  hence,"  replied 
Rhoda:  *'  at  present  my  ambition  takes 
a  wider  range. "" 

''  So  much  for  natural  coquetry!** 
thought  Lord  William,  while  he  followed 
Rhoda  with  his  eye,  as  she  again  joined 
the  dancers.  Yet  Rhoda  meant  not  to 
attack,  but  to  defend.  Her  palpitating 
heart  gave  a  consequence  to  Lord  Willi- 
am's words  that  alarmed  her.  She  thought 
of  Byrkley — of  the  Wy burgs — of  Mr. 
Ponsonby  ;  and  until  she  could  determine 
what  influence  they  should  have   over 
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her  destiny,  she  did  not  dare  to  listen  to 
Lord  William — for  her  vanity  had  al- 
ready persuaded  her,  that  it  was  but  to 
listen  and  to  hear  all  which  that  vanity 
had  suggested  as  possible, 

"  But  why  then  does  he  go  away?" 
said  she  to  herself;  and  she  resolved  to 
be  more  than  ever  upon  her  guard.  *'  It 
shall  not  be  found,"  thought  she,  "  that 
I  am  more  in  Lord  William's  power  than 
he  is  in  mine." 

Under  this  impression,  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  so  much  occupied  by  others, 
that  Lord  William  could  not  again  find 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  until 
the  company  were  going  to  separate  for 
the  night.  She  was  a  little  withdrawn 
from  her  companions,  looking  over  some 
pamphlets,  one  of  which  she  designed 
to  take  into  her  own  room. — Lord  Vv^il- 
liara  approached  her  with  an  air,  so  un- 
usually grave,  that  she  half  started. 

'•  I  have  taught  you  an  evil  lesson 
against  myself,"  said  he.  "  I  am  the 
first  victim  to  your  experiment  in  the 
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pleasure  of  tormenting.  We  part  to- 
morrow, and  you  will  not  gratify  my 
self-love  even  with  a  serious  look." 

"  If  we  were  to  part  to  meet  no  more,'* 
returned  Rhoda,  "  I  really  believe  that  I 
could  afford  your  lordship  a  tear;  but 
w^hen  in  a  few  short  weeks  we  are  to  in- 
habit the  same  metropolis,  and  to  fre- 
quent the  same  society,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  sadden  to-day,  by  thinking  of 
to-morrow." 

"  How  well  we  can  reason,  when  we 
do  not  feel,"  said  Lord  William.  "  Have 
you  no  apprehension  what  '  a  few  short 
weeks'  may  produce,  destructive  of  hap- 
piness for  ever  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Rhoda,  laughing.  ''  I 
really  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  think 
I  can  foresee  all  that  will  happen  to 
either  of  us,  in  these  few  formidable 
weeks.  Your  lordship  will  divide  your 
time  between  the  duties  of  a  patriot, 
and  those  of  a  citizen.  You  will  astound 
the  senate  with  your  eloquence,  in  the 
hours   of  business ;  and   you  will  teach 
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young  ladies  to  think  better  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought  to  think,  in  your 
hours  of  pleasure; — while  I  shall  go  on 
in  one  uniform  course  of  living,  which 
will  serve  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
prove  how  easily  we  could  have  dispensed 
with  those  prime  gifts  of  nature — ahead, 
and  a  heart/* 

"  Oh,  may  you  be  ignorant,  until  we 
meet  again,  that  you  possess  the  one/* 
said  Lord  William  ;  "  and  then  I  will 
trust  to  the  other,  to  direct  its  companion 
to  its  own  happiness/' 

"  Good  night,  my  lord,"  said  Rhoda. 
''  Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me  ?*' 
said  Lord  William.       ''  Pray  let  us  not 
part  like  strangers,  lest  we  should  meet 
strangers  too." 

Rhoda  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he 
gently  pressed  between  his,  and  with  a 
sigh,  that  soft  as  it  was,  was  not  lost  on 
Rhoda^s  ear — 

They  separated. 

Rhoda  had  omitted,  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom,  to  write  to  Frances  for  se- 
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veral  posts  together.  She  could  scarcely 
tell  why  she  had  done  so»  There  seemed 
to  be  something  at  issue,  which  she 
wished  should  be  determined  before  she 
wrote.  She  had,  however,  decidedly 
destined  this  evening  to  the  employ- 
ment ;  but  she  found  it  more  beyond  her 
power  than  ever. 

The  visions  of  rank,  of  splendour,  of 
triumph,  so  danced  before  her  eyes> 
thar  bhe  could  see — she  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  *'  Lord  William  could 
hardly  explain  himself  more  explicitly,** 
thought  she  ;  "  and  yet,  if  there  are 
plainer  words,  why  did  he  not  use  them  ? 
He  is  his  own  master.  Why  refer  to  a 
future  hour,  a  conquest,  which  no  doubt 
he  believes  that  he  could  secure  now  ? — 
And  what  if  he  had  explained  himself 
fully  ? — Should  I  have  heard  him  with 
pleasure  ?  1  have  said,  that  I  think  him 
the  vainest,  the  most  affected  of  crea- 
tures; and  I  do  think  him  so: — yet  his- 
flattery  pleases  me.  Could  I  believe 
that  I    have  really  touched  his  hearty.  I 
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should  feel  triumphant;  and  if  he  were 

to  offer  me  his  hand" She  stopped. 

^'If!*'  said  she.  "  Ah,  the  triumph  is 
his! — I  look  towards  him  with  hope! — 
My  sovereignty  is  not  here! — I  reign 
only  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  I" 

This  thought  restored  Rhoda  to  her 
better  feelings.  She  was  resolved  to  de- 
spise Lord  William^ — to  think  of  him  no 
more — to  take  pleasure  only  in  the  praises 
of  the  wise  and  the  good — to  attach  her- 
self more  than  ever  to  Lady  Randolf, 
and  to  make  her  the  example  of  her  fu- 
ture life. 
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CHAP.  V 


**  Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think) 
All  pleasures  slckcD,  and  all  glories  sink." 

Pope, 

NoTWjTHSTANDiNG  all  the  good  re- 
solutions of  the  night  before,  Rhoda  no 
sooner  cast  her  eyes  around  the  break- 
fast table,  wthout  meeting  the  flattering 
glance  of  Lord  William,  to  which  she  was 
now  so  much  accustomed,  than  she  felt 
as  if  alone  in  the  world.  She  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful;  and  even  regard- 
less of  the  observations  which  this  change 
in  her  usual  manners  would  expose  her 
to. 

Her  faithful  friend,  Lord  Randolf,  was, 
however,  less  inattentive  to  her  interests. 
By  a  little  management  he  placed  himself 
near  her,  and  without  appearing  to  take 
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notice  of  her  gravity  and  chcigrin,  soon 
restored  her  to  her  usual  vivacity. 

The  malice  of  Lady  Behiiont,  which 
was  never  asleep,  would  not,  notwith- 
standing, suffer  Rhoda  to  resume  her- 
self upon  such  easy  terms. 

In  a  half  whisper,  which  was  meant 
to  be  overheard  bv  Rhoda,  she  said  to 
Lady  Morris, 

"  Flattery,  I  find,  is  more  necessary 
to  the  sustenance  of  some  people,  than 
even  all  your  excellent  rolls  and  butter  ; 
and  how  provident  is  your  ladyship,  in 
providing  for  the  tastes  of  all  your 
guests  !'* 

A  civil  assenting  kind  of  laugh  was 
the  only  reply  that  Lady  Morris  made  ; 
for  though  she  did  not  chuse  to  disgust 
Lady  Belmont,  she  was  loo  much  ob- 
liged to  Rhoda  for  having  procured  her 
the  honour  of  Lord  Willi«m  St.  Quin- 
tin's  appearance  at  Overleigh  Park  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  to  be  inclined  to 
join  in  any  offence  against  her. 
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ButRhoda,  whom  a  consciousness  of 
her  own  weakness  made  irritable  under 
the  observation  of  it  from  another,  felt 
her  cheek  glow  with  the  crimson  of 
anger,  and  she  said  with  an  air  of  mingled 
resentment  and  mortification, 

"  There,  my  lord  !  You  see  the  reward 
that  you  have  for  your  good  nature.'* 

"  I  look  for  no  reward,"  said  Lord 
Randolf,  in  a  low  voice,  "  from  that 
quarter  ;  nor  for  any  other  from  you,  but 
that  you  will  do  justice  to  yourself.'* 

"-  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Rhoda,  *'  you 
know  not  to  what  a  severe  punishment 
you  assign  me  ! — There  is  scarcely  ano- 
ther human  creature,  of  whom  I  have  so 
contemptible  an  opinion,  as  I  have  of 
myself." 

''  Well,  then,  confess  yourself  to  Lady 
Randolf,"  said  Lord  Randolf.  '*  I  arn 
sure  that  she  will  give  you  absolution  at 
the  cost  of  very  easy  penance." 

*'  Will  Lady  Randolf  admit  me  into 
her  school-room  this  morning?*'  said 
Rhoda.     "  I  will  be  as  silent  as  a  mouse^ 
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and  as  docile  as  my  little  favourite^ 
Louisa,  during  the  whole  time  of  les- 
sons, provided  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  all  I  wish  when  they  are  over." 

"  I  would  venture  to  answer  for  Ladr 
Randolf,*'  said  Lord  Randolf,  "  but  that 
here  she  comes  to  answer  for  herself.*' 

*'  Upon  what  occasion,  my .  lord  ?'* 
said  Lady  Randolf. 

"  An  addition  to  your  pupils,''  re- 
plied Lord  Randolf.  "  Miss  Strictland 
is  desirous  to  benefit  by  your  counsels. 
Will  you  take  her  under  your  charge  ?" 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  Lady  Ran- 
dolf, "  being  quite  sure  that  she  will  do 
me  honour." 

''  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Randolf,*'  said 
Rhoda,  "  I  come  to  you  to  be  cured  of 
my  vanity,  and  you  increase  the  disease.'* 

*'  I  would  not  begin  with  caustics," 
replied  Lady  Randolf;  "  but  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  you  may  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  lenity.  I  can  put  people 
into  penance,  and  I  never  give  medals  of 
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merit.  When  is  our  course  of  medicines 
to  begin  ?" 

"  This  very  morning,  if  you  please," 
said  Rhoda  ;  ''  and  that  1  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  vortex  of  morning  engage- 
ments, which  is  forming  around  me,  I 
will  slip  away,  and  you  shall  find  me  in 
your  dressing  room.'* 

So  Rhoda  wished,  and  so  Rhoda  de- 
signed;  for  she  had  worked  herself  up 
to  the  resolution  to  confide  all  her  follies, 
and  all  her  uncertainties  to  Lady  Ran- 
dolf ;  confident  that  she  should  find  in 
the  gentleness  of  her  nature  the  kindest 
friend,  and  in  the  excellence  of  her 
understanding  the  wisest  counsellor. 

*'  When  1  have  once  declared  to  Lady 
Randolf,"  thought  she,  "  the  terms  which 
I  am  upon  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  betray  any,  the  slightest 
gratification  in  the  flatteries  of  Lord 
William.  She  will  fortify  my  good  re- 
solutions— she  will  ^x  my  taste  for  the 
real  happiness  of  life,  in  preference  to  its 
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tinsel — she  will  teach  me  to  respect  my- 
self, and  to  disdain  to  take  my  rule  of 
action  from  the  whims  of  others,  rather 
than  from  my  own  feelings. — I  cannot 
do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  open  mj  whole 
heart  to  Lady  Randolf." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Rhoda, 
had  she  been  as  wise  in  act,  as  she  was 
in  thought.  But  she  was  not  the  only 
person  who  considered  the  departure  of 
Lord  William  as  an  epoch  in  her  life. 

Mrs.  Strictiand  had  borne,  with  the 
extremest  impatience,  the  obstacles  that 
his  distinctions  had  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  favourite  plan.  She  had  lived  in 
perpetual  fear,  that  the  length  of  his 
visit  would  wear  out  the  patience  of 
Sir  James  Osbourne  ;  and  she  had  called 
forth  all  her  softest,  sweetest  attractions 
to  amuse  and  engage  him  from  day  to 
day.  She  had  seen  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  some  hope,  that  she  had  not 
been  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  fact  was  that  Sir  James  had  be- 
come, every  day,  more  and  more  in  love 
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with  Rhoda;  but  having  prudently  re- 
solved not  to  draw  her  attention  upon 
himself,  while  he  was  sensible  that  her 
fancy  was  wholly  occupied  with  Lord 
William,  he  found  some  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  restraint  which  he  had  im- 
posed upon  his  inclinations,  by  attaching 
himself  to  Mrs.  Strictland,  to  whom  he 
could  speak  for  ever  of  Rhoda,  without 
any  fear  of  becoming  wearisome,  and  from 
whom  he  was  sure  to  hear  all  that  he 
wished  to  hear  of  the  person  whom  he 
one  day  hoped  to  call  his  wife.  Not 
that  he  gave  Mrs.  Strictland  credit  for 
the  truth  of  what  she  said,  since  being 
fully  aware  of  her  designs,  he  knew  that 
she  spoke  rather  that  which  she  believed 
he  wished  to  hear,  than  what  she  knew 
to  be  fact.  But  Sir  James,  with  all  his 
cautionary  prudencS*,  was  not  superior  to 
the[common  weakness  of  easily  believing 
what  he  hoped  ;  and  he  satisfied  at  once 
his  pretension  to  penetration,  and  the 
wishes  of  his  heart,  by  telling  himself 
that  he  did  not  believe  what  Mrs.  Strict- 
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land  said  was  truth,  because  she  said  it 
but  because  every  word,  every  look, 
every  action  of  Rhoda's,  gave  evidence 
to  the  facts  asserted  by  Mrs.  Strictland. 

He  had  beheld  the  departure  of  Lord 
William,  with  a  pleasure,  fully   equal  to 
that  felt  by  Mrs.  Strictland  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  a  pleasure  which  was  not  less  for 
what  had  passed   between  Lord  William 
and  Rhoda,   the   last  evening   of  Lord 
William's  stay  at  Overleigh  Park.      He 
had  seen  mortification  in  the  eye  of  Lord 
William.      He  had  seen  Rhoda  less  dis- 
posed  to  lend  herself  to  his  attentions 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and   he 
had  heard  the  reproach  that  '^they  were 
to  part  on  the  morrow^  and  that  Rhoda 
would  not  afford  him  one  serious  look  T' 
He  had  seen  the  gay  indifference  with 
which  this  reproach  had  been    received, 
and  he  had  said  to  himself, 

*'The  lovely  Rhoda  is  as  well  judging, 
as  she  is  beautiful." 

He  felt  that  to  himself  she  had  been 
unusually   gracious;    and   he  was  even 
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Inclined  to  believe  that  she  had  preferred 
giving  him  her  hand  a  second  time  in  the 
dance,  to  conferring  that  honor  upon 
Lord  William. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  in  love,  will 
wonder  that  Sir  James  believed  all  that  he 
wished,  and  antic'pated  all  that  he  hoped? 

"  I  have  sacrificed  sufficiently  to  pru- 
dence," thought  Sir  James.  ''  I  will  now 
give  the  reins  to  love — The  hour  to  which 
I  have  always  looked  forward,  is  come — 
I  will  now  marry." 

Sir  James  was  not  aware  that  by 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  love  and 
prudence,  he  destroyed  the  powers  of 
each  to  confer  happiness. 

Sir  James  found  a  most  willing,  and 
adroit  assistant  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
determination  in  Mrs.  Strictland;  who 
co-operated  in  all  his  designs,  without 
pushing  him  to  the  extremity  of  explain- 
ing them,  and  even  without  appearing 
conscious  that  he  had  any. 

He  imagined  himself,  therefore,  still 
master  of  his  own  secret ;  and  was  little 
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aware  how  frequently  Mrs.  Strictland 
was  the  first  mover  of  much  of  what  he 
said  and  did  ;  nor  what  a  store  of  words 
and  actions  she  had  laid  up  in  herme- 
mor3%  from  whence  might  be  deduced, 
with  very  plausible  fairness,  nearly  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  in 
favour  of  Rhoda.  The  departure  of 
Lord  William  had  been^,  without  any 
communication  between  them,  the  signal 
to  both,  to  bring  forward  their  machina- 
tions into  more  open  day  ;  and  it  was  by 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Strictland,  that 
an  excursion  for  this  very  morning  had 
been  arranged,  in  which  Sir  James  was 
to  drive  Rhoda  in  his  curricle  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  in  company  with  all 
the  gossips,  young  and  old,  who  at  that 
time  formed  the  society  at  Overleigh 
Park. 

This  arrangement  was  going  forward^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  Rhoda  was 
making  her  escape  from  the  possibility 
of  being  entangled  by  any  share  in  it; 
and  as  she  went  out  of  one  door  of  the 
F  e* 
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breakfast  room,  Mrs.  Strictland  entered 
at  another  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
her  operations.  She  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Rhoda's  garments ;  and  like  an  able  ge- 
neral, instead  of  pursuing  a  flying  enemy, 
who  had  got  too  far  the  start,  she  turned 
round  at  once,  and  met  her  face  to  face 
by  a  shorter  cut. 

"  My  dear  Rhoda,  where  are  you 
running  away  so  strangely,  just  when 
all  the  parties  are  forming  for  the  morn- 
ing ?  You  never  will  learn  that  presence 
of  mind,  which  turns  every  little  incident 
in  society  to  advantage;  but  1  endeavour 
to  supply  all  your  deficiencies.  Come^ 
we  are  all  going  to  the  next  towm ;  it 
will  be  extremely  amusing,  and  Sir 
James  Osbourne  has  desired  that  I  will 
prevail  with  you  to  accompany  him  in 
his  curricle.'* 

*'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  said 
Rhoda.  "  1  really  have  no  taste  for  shop- 
ping, and  I  do  not  want  a  single  thing  ; 
besides  I  am  engaged." 
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"To  whom?'*  said  Mrs  Strictland 
with  some  alarm.  "  Surely  Colonel '* 

'*  You  need  not  be  frightened/*  re- 
plied Rhoda.  "There  is  no  Colonel  in 
the  case.  But  I  have  promised  to  sit 
with  Lady  Randolph  this  morning,  in  her 
dressing-room." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  re- 
covering herself ;  "  that  may  do  any  day. 
But  indeed,  my  dear,  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  take  such  delight  in 
Lady  Randolf:  to  me  she  seems  the 
dullest  person  in  the  world.  I  have  met 
her  here  repeatedly,  and  we  are  not  better 
acquainted  now  than  we  were  the  first 
day  we  saw  each  other.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  very  sure,  that  she  will  never  be  of 
any  use  to  you  ;  with  her  maxims,  of 
'letting  things  take  their  own  course' — < 
of  'sitting  still  and  seeing  what  will 
come  of  it,'  and  suchlike  lazy  apoph« 
thegms,  as  if  there  was  any  thing  worth 
having,  that  was  to  be  had  without 
pains.'* 

"  I  find   nothing  lazy  in  the   intellect 
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of  Lady  R^ndolf/'  returned  Rhoda  ;  *'and 
she  appears  to  me  to  have  the  justest 
way  of  thinking  of  almost  any  body, 
whom  I  know." 

"Well,  we  will  leave  her  to  her  just 
way  of  thinking,"  replied  Mrs.  Strictland, 
*'  while  we  make  ourselves  ready  for  our 
drive.  I  quite  long  to  feel  this  sweet 
air,  and  exhilaratem  this  lovely  sun." 

"I  wish  you  all  the  pleasures  you  an- 
ticipate/' said  Rhoda  ;  "  but  I  know  that 
you  will  not  insist  upon  my  partaking 
in  them." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,'*  said  Mrs, 
Strictland.— ''Insist  ! — I  am  sure  that  is  a 
word  which  you  never  heard  me  use.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  so  per- 
emptory; but  I  thought  that  I  had  a 
right  to  suggest — perhaps  to  advise.** 

''I  am  always  most  thankful  for  your 
advice  and  suggestions,"  replied  Rhoda. 
"But  is  it  not  indifferent  where  1  pass 
my  morning  ?'* 

"  Rhoda,  you  surprise  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  with  a  tone  of  wounded  feel- 
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*  I  did  not  expect,  after  all  the 
partial  affection  which  I  thought  I  had 
shewn  you,  to  hear  so  unkind  an  insinua- 
tion as  that  any  thing'  which  you  do, 
can  be  indifferent  to  me.  Is  not  your 
advancement  in  every  way,  the  whola 
business  of  my  thoughts  ?  You  will  not 
find   a  better  friend   in  Lady  Randolf." 

'*  Oh  !  pray  my  dear  Mrs  Strictland, 
do  not  :'.o  misunderstand  me ;  do  not 
take  matters  so  wTongly.  I  must  have 
expressed  myself  ill,  if  I  have  given  you 
ground  for  such  thoughts.  I  am  sure 
I  am  incapable  of  doubting  your  kind- 
ness.— All  that  I  meant  to  say,  was  that  I 
thought  you  would  not  care  where  I 
spent  this  one  morning. — You  never 
before " 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  never  before  did  in- 
terfere, for  which  perhaps  I  have  been 
wrong.  But  I  do  so  hate  all  controuling 
—all  coercion, — and  you  are  so  comply- 
ing, my  dear  llhoda.  But  upon  X\\\sone 
occasion  suffer  me  to  say,  that  you  must 
oblige  me,  you   must  indeed^  if  you  wish 
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to  obliterate  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
inadvertent  word  indiff'trent.** 

Rhoda  felt  more  reluctant  to  comply, 
than  the  real  value  of  what  she  gave  up 
could  justify;  for  what  could  seem  more 
easy  than  to  secure  a  ttte-d-iele  with 
Lady  Randolf  any  other  morning,  or 
what  more  inconsequential  than  whether 
it  should  take  place  one  day  or  another  ? 
Yet  she  would  have  persisted  in  her  re- 
fusal, if  she  could  have  found  words, 
which  w^ould  as  well  have  disguised  the 
harshness  of  denial,  as  Mrs.  Strictland 
had  done  to  conceal  the  tyranny  of 
controul.  This  was  not  however  Rho- 
da's  talent ;  she  was  more  apt  to  speak 
her  meaning  unequivocally,  than  to  con- 
found it  by  circumlocutory  words,  which 
•while  they  wound  the  heart,  confound 
the  understanding. 

"Since  you  make  such  a  point  of 
what  appears  to  me  a  trifle,'*  said  Rhoda, 
''  I  certainly  will  do  as  you  wish  me.  1 
will  only  just  step,  and  make  Lady  Ran- 
dolf my  apology,'* 
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"  There  is  really  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  *'  But  luckily 
here  comes  T.ady  Randolf".  Mrike  your 
apology,  and  be  off;*'  and  away  went 
Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Randolf,**  began 
Rhoda. 

"  My  dear,  no  apologies,"  interrupted 
Lady  Randolf;  "  1  hear  what  you  cannot 
do,  and  what  you  must  do.  We  must 
all  bow  to  the  law  of  necessity;  only 
promise  to  indemnify  me  to-morrow 
morning.*' 

*'Oh,  I  never  was  more  vexed  in 
my  life,*'  said  Rhoda;  "it  is  so  pro- 
voking.*' 

"  No,  no,  not  provoking,*'  said 
Lady  Randolf.  "The  morning  is  charm- 
ing; you  will  have  a  delightful  dnve, 
and  we  will  make  ourselves  amends  to- 
morrow.** 

"  In   little  points,  and   in   great,'*  said 
Rhotla.    "  my  dear   Lady    Rantiolt  is  al« 
ways  the  very  thing  she  ougiit  to  be. 
F    6 
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When  shall  I  be  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
lowest  step  of  her  foot-stool  ?" 

"Is  not  that  a  little  a-la-mode  de  St. 
Quintin?*'  said  Lady  Randolf.  «' Be- 
ware!'* holding  up  her  finger — *' evil 
eonimunications- " 

"  I  am  no  flatterer/'  said  Rhoda, 
fervently. 

"No,  my  dear: — but  you  are  too  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  what  is  both 
very  attainable  and  very  common.  In 
the  science  of  seeing  things  simply  as 
they  are,  lies  the  whole  matter." 

''And  the  whole  difficulty,'*  replied 
Rhoda;  ''but  it  is  a  difficulty  that  re- 
quires more  wisdom  and  more  virtue  to 
conquer,  than  you  are  willing  to  allow  in 
your  own  case;  for  in  this  world  o^ com- 
position^  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  com- 
mon mortals  to  distinguish  the  jewel 
from  the  counterfeit." 

"  Learn  to  know  the  world,''  said  Lady 
Randolf;  "  but  do  not  rail  at  it.  Esti- 
mate its  good  things  at  their  true  value^ 
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and  they  are  blessings:  to  those  who 
either  over  or  under-rate  them,  only  are 
they  snares ;  and  so  good  bye,  my  dear, 
with  a  morsel  of  morality  to  ruminate 
upon,  if  Sir  James  does  not  furnish 
more  sprightly  subjects  for  your  at* 
tention.** 
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CHAP.  VI 


"  Each  fond  delusion  from  her  soul  to  steal, 

Teach  her  from  folly  peaceably  to  part. 

And  wean  her  from  a  world  she  loves  too  well." 

If  Rhoda  did  not  find  Sir  James  very 
sprightly,  she  found  him  very  obliging, 
and  very  assiduous  to  please,  with  good 
sense  delivered  in  good  language,  with- 
out pretensions — without  self-confidence 
— without  affectation  ;  and  if  not  amus- 
ing himself,  ready  to  be  amused;  and 
above  ail,  manifesting  a  deference  to 
herself  so  profound,  as  was  more  flatter- 
ing to  her  self-love,  than  all  the  fluent 
adulation  of  Lord  William.  Sir  James's 
homage  was,  in  fact,  the  very  homage 
which  she  would  have  wished  to  have 
received  from  Lord    V\  iliiam,   and   the 
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want  of  which  had  been  the  counterba- 
lance against  his  captivating  more  than 
her  fancy  and  her  senses.  Sir  James 
had  no  influence  over  either  ;  vet  she 
was  not  insensible  that  his  distinction 
would  do  her  honor  in  the  opinion  of  all 
around  her;  nor  was  she  without  a  secret 
gratification  in  establishing  such  a  proof 
that  the  power  of  her  charms  was  not 
confined  to  the  no  marryinghoxd  William 
St.  Quintin. 

The  more  she  listened  to  Sir  James, 
the  less  she  felt  Lady  Kandolf's  wisdom 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  fascination 
of  Lord  William;  and  before  she  had 
returned  to  Overleigh  Park,  she  began  to 
think  that  her  morning  had  been  as  well 
spent  in  Sir  James  Osbourne's  curricle, 
as  in  Lady  Randolfs  dressing  room.  She 
felt  this  the  more,  because  the  pleasure, 
which  she  derived  from  Sir  James's  atten- 
tions, in  no  degree  interfered  with  the 
actual  preference  which  she  entertained 
for  Mr.  Ponsonby  ;  nor  brought  at  all 
in  question  the  fulfilling;  the  engagements 
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which  were  tacitly  between  them.  She 
felt  that  if  Sir  James  were  to  offer  her 
his  hand  on  the  instant,  that  her  answer 
was  ready  and  prompt,  *'  that  she  had 
neither  heart  nor  hand  to  bestow  ;"  and 
thus  confident  in  herself,  she  listened  to 
her  companion  with  a  pleasure  so  genu- 
ine, and  replied  with  a  graciousness  so 
frank,  as  left  Sir  James  scarcely  any 
thing  to  wish. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  from  their 
expedition,  Rhoda  flew  directly  to  Lady 
Randolf. 

''  My  dear  Lady  Randolf,"  said  she, 
"  we  really  have  had  a  delightful  drive. 
I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  ;  but  at 
least  you  must  look  like  one  of  us,  and 
wear  what  I  have  brought  you." 

"And  pray,  my  dear,  what  does  this 
mean?*'  said  Lady  Randolf,  taking  a 
bunch  of  blue  ribbons  that  Rhoda  offered 
her. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell,"  said  Rhoda, 
laughing  ;  "  but  Colonel  Montford  found 
letters  at  the  post-office,  informing  him 
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that  bis  brother  had  ,g:ained  his  election, 
and  so  he  would  make  us  all  buy  blue 
ribbons,  to  wear  in  honor  of  his  triumph, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  have  you  left  out.'* 

'*  1  thank  you,  my  dear/*  said  Lady 
Randolf;  "  but  I  really  know  nothing 
of  Colonel  Montford's  brother,  and  very 
little  of  Colonel  Montford;  and  I  am 
not  at  all  inclined  to  add  anything  to  a 
triumph  of  his.'* 

"  I  suppose  that  is  not  what  is  meant, '^ 
said  Rhoda  ;  "but  when  he  asked  us  to 
wear  the  ribbons,  Mrs.  Strictland  said  it 
%vas  civil  to  do  so  ;  and  I  thought  that 
you,  perhaps,  would  be  sorry  it' you  had 
not  a  favour  like  the  rest  of  us,  as  some- 
body or  other  was  buying  for  all  wiiom 
we  had  left  at  home.** 

'•  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  I  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  so  kinrlly 
remembering  me,'*  said  Lady  Randolf; 
"but  to  speak  frankly,  I  never  do  W(  ar 
the  badges  of  any  party  ;  not  even  of 
those,  which  I  approve  the  most.  Tlie 
'spirit   of  discord    and    contention    will 
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always  be  mischievous  enough,  without 
these  ^ir-alteni  arts  to  inflame  it ;  and 
however  1  may  be  a  tavourer,  I  would 
not  be  a  partizun  of  any  cause.  I  -ruth 
and  rea'^on  are  ultimately  to  prevail, 
it  can  only  he  by  the  majority  making 
truth  ami  reason  the  only  motives  for 
their  actions." 

"  Then  there  goes  my  ribbon/*  said 
Rhoda,  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  ''What 
a  fool  I  v\as  not  to  see  the  matter  in  this 
light,  from  the  first!  Indeed,  I  had  no 
wish  to  be  so  badged.  I  dislike  Colonel 
Montrord  heartily  ;  and  Sir  James  said 
something  Of  the  whole  being  an  infa- 
mous business;  but  I  thought  that  I 
must  do  as  others  did.  Now  promise 
me.  not  to  think  the  worse  of  me  for  my 

foil.." 

"  Promise  me  not  to  think  the  worse 
of  me,*' said  Lady  Kandolf/'  for  having 
treated  seriously  a  mailer  usually  thought 
so  indifferent.  But  as  my  rule  for  con- 
duct is  not  what  otht  rs  do,  but  what 
I  think  right,  or  at  least  innocent,  1  en- 
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deavour  to  act  up  to  it  on  little  as  well 
as  great  occasions  ;  and  as  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  exalt  me  into  some- 
thing of  a  mentor,  I  did  not  think  i^ 
fair  to  conceal  from  you  the  principle 
upon  which  I  acted  ;  although  in  any 
other  case  I  should  have  been  contented, 
without  any  explanation,  not  to  have 
worn  the  ribbon/' 

"  How  very  good  you  are  to  me!"  said 
Rhoda.  "  I  flatter  myself  that  I  already 
feel  the  influence  of  your  goodness. 
Your  guardian  care  was  not  withdrawn 
upon  all  occasions  even  this  foolish 
morning.  All  the  world  were  buying 
French  gloves  in  a  back  shop,  and  1  was 
going  to  follow  'the  multitude  to  do 
evil/  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Strictland  say, 
'what  would  Lady  Randolf  say,  if  she 
were  here?'  and  Lady  Belmont  reply, 
'  she  would  say  as  she  did  the  other  day, 
that  she  thought  the  husbands  and 
fathers,  who  permitted  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  traffic  in  smuggled  goods, 
ought  not  to  prosecute  poachers.'    And 
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so,  I  laid  down  my  French  gloves,  and 
returned  to  open  daylight,  and  the  pub- 
lic counter,  and  contented  myself  with 
English  manufacture." 

'•  My  dear  Miss  Strictland,*'  said 
Lady  Rahdolf,  "  if  you  would  but  always 
act  up  to  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
heart,you  would  want  no  other  guardian.'' 

"  I  do  think  I  am  wiser  to-day  than 
I  was  yesterday,"  replied  Rhoda ;  "  but 
when  shall  I  be  as  wise  as  you  ?" 

"  When  you  have  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren," said  Lady  Randolf,  "  that  fill  up 
every  chink  of  your  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  leave  no  room  for  the  flatteries, 
or  the  vanities  of  the  world  to  have  place 
in  either." 

"But  I  see  only  one  Lord  Randolf," 
said  Rhoda. 

"/  think  him  the  individual  certainly/' 
replied  Lady  Randolf.  "  But  there  are 
others  to  be  found. — What  think  vou  of 
Sir  James?" 

^•Oh,  no/'  returned  Rhoda.  '*  Sir 
James  cannot  be  the  man.'* 
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Here  the  conversation  of  the  two  ladies 
was  interrupted,   and  they  separated. 

But  while  Rhoda  had  thus  laid  down 
a  negative,  from  which  she  believed  that 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  Sir  James's 
hopes,  that  he  should  be  the  man,  grew 
stronger  every  moment ;  and  when  he 
saw  Rhoda  appear  in  the  drawing-room 
without  a  blue  ribbon,  whileeverv  other 
female,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolf,  wore  the  badge  of  the  triumph  of 
Colonel  Montford*s  brother,  he  felt  a 
glow  of  self-gratifying  importance;  and 
turning  to  Mrs.  Strictland,  he  said, 

*'  How  much  I  admire  the  good  sense, 
and  the  good  humour  of  Miss  Strictland! 
I  felt  confident,  notwithstanding  the 
sweetness  with  which  she  seemed  to 
yield  to  the  general  voice,  that  when  she 
knew  the  exact  truth  of  the  case,  she 
would  not  honor  so  disgraceful  a  tri- 
umph, by  wearing  its  livery.  *' And  I 
am  sure/*  added  he,  then  first  seeing 
the  blue  ribbons  that  were  streamincr  from 
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Mrs.  Strictland's  head-dress,  *'  that  if 
you  knew  how  much  cause  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  has  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  success,  you,  too,  would  have 
left  your  blue  ribbons  on  your  toilette, 
as  I  see  that  Miss  Strictland  has  done 
hers/' 

"  Did  you  tell  Miss  Strictland  how 
the  matter  was  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland 
eagerly. 

*'  I  did,*'  said  Sir  James,  in  an  accent 
of  much  self-complacency. 

"Then  I  am  sure,'*  returned  Mrs. 
Strictland,  "  Rhoda  is  to  be  highly  ap- 
proved for  what  she  has  done.  I  wish, 
however,  that  she  had  communicated 
your  intelligence  to  me,  and  I  would  not 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  odious 
ribbons  either  ;  I  would  sacrifice  them 
instantly,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  look 
particular." 

Sir  James,  who  w^as  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  distinguished  herself,    perfectly  co» 
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incided  in    this  opinion,   and   the   blue 
cockade  kept  its  place. 

Mrs.  Strictland  felt  at  this  moment 
that  she  had  all  which  she  wished  within 
her  grasp.  She  could  account  for  Rhoda's 
having  made  so  public  a  compliment  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  she  thoroughly  under' 
stood  his  designs,  and  was  sincerely  wil- 
ling to  concur  with  them.  The  displea- 
sure, which  she  had  felt  against  her  but 
the  moment  before,  for  what  she  had 
called  to  herself,  *' an  ill-bred  contempt 
of  the  hienseances  oi'socieie,'*  and  which 
she  had  imputed  to  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  Lady  Randolf,  was  changed 
into  more  complacent  feelings.  These 
she  testified  by  a  most  gracious  smile^ 
and  a  familiar  nod,  as  she  stood  at  some 
distance  from  her,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  extraneous  part  of  her 
own  head-dress,  with  a  look  which 
meant  to  say  that  she  wished  it  in  the 
fire. 
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Rboda  understood  nothing  of  these 
^'  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles;'* 
but  was  glad  to  see  such  apparent  appro- 
bation of  what  she  had  but  the  moment 
before  recollected  might  probably  draw- 
down upon  her  the  reprehension  of  so 
strict  an  observer  of  the  *'  hieiiseajices  of 
societe,"  as  she  knew  Mrs.  Strictland 
to  be. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


**  Quick  her  eye  and  changeable  its  ray, 
As  the  sun  dancing  through  a  vernal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  slorin  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  dashing  furrows,  or  cerulean  iriien, 
Her  cout  I  nance — the  mirror  of  her  breast, 
The  calm,  or  trouble  of  her  soul  exprest.*' 

Mdnlgomcri/, 

The  dinner  party  was  this  day  more 
than  usually  full,  and  there  were  many, 
who,  seeming  only  to  be  guests  of  the 
hour,  awakened  no  interest  in  Ilhoda's 
mind,  and  on  whom  she  scarcely  be- 
stowed a  glance  ;  but  as  she  passed  to 
dinner  she  heard  Colonel  Montford  say 
in  reply  to  ihe  question  of  "  Who's 
that?'^ 

"Some  Oxford  prig,  I  suppose,  who 
is  training  for  a  parson.'* 
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Rhoda  looked  round,  and  her  eye  met 
that  of  Mr,  Ponsonby  ;  but  she  met  it 
at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  the  least 
consequential  part  of  the  company,  and 
she  saw  that  they  were  too  far  removed 
from  each  other,  even  to  speak  ;  yet  an 
involuntary  exclamation  betrayed  the 
emotion  that  so  unexpected  an  appa- 
rition occasioned,  and  alarmed  Sir  James, 
who  was  by  her  side. 

"•  What's  the  matter^  my  dear  Miss 
Strictland  ?*'  said   he. 

*'  Oh,**  cried  Rhoda,  "  I  see  a  friend — 
a  very  dear  friend;  and  just  now  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  to  him.*' 

It  was  indeed  impossible  ;  for  Rhoda 
was  at  this  moment  obliged  to  take  her 
usual  place  at  the  table,  and  she  saw 
Mr.  Ponsonby  file  off  to  the  side  table, 
with  about  a  dozen  others,  whose  natural 
modesty,  or  tutored  knowledge  of  insig- 
nificance, led  to  the  '' lower  seat.'*  All 
that  she  could  do  was  to  kiss  her  hand, 
and  smile;  and  the  smile  wassoexpres- 
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sive  of  the  pleasure  that  filled  her  heart, 
that  Sir  James  said, 

''  I  hope  that  *  friend/  that  '  very  dear 
friend,'  is  a  near  relation  ?" 

''  No,  indeed  he  is  not,"  said  Rhoda« 
''  He  is  no  relation  at  all ;  but  we  are 
verv  well  known  to  each  other,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  can  tell  me  a  great  deal 
of  those,  whom  I  love  better  than  any 
relation,  that  I  have  now  in  the  world.*' 

The  recollection,  which  these  words 
drew  after  them,  overshadowed  Rhoda*s 
countenance  with  a  gravity?  that  gave  an 
alarm  to  Sir  James,  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  painful. 

Rhoda  thought  the  dinner  unusually 
tedious  ;  nor  did  the  minutes  pass  swiftly 
with  Sir  James.  He  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  could  not  comm^and  ihe 
attention  of  Rhoda  for  one  minu-e  be- 
yond what  mere  common  civility  re- 
quired ;  and  although  he  h?.d  the  privi- 
lege of  being  placed  by  her  person,  her 
mind,  he  was  conscious,  was  elsewhere. 
He  would  have  preferred  resigning  the 
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whole  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  the  tantaliz- 
ing situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

"  I  do  hope,'*  said  he,  endeavouring  to 
excite  interest  by  the  subject  on  which 
he  spoke,  "  that  you  will  hear  well  of 
those  friends,  who  are  so  happy  in  your 
love." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,**  returned 
Rhoda.  "  Indeed  1  know  that  they  were 
well  two  days  ago;  but  Mr.  Ponsonby 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  so  many  particu- 
lars of  what  I  long  to  know,  and  we 
have  such  a  mutual  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  conversation  with  him  will 
be  quite  a  feast." 

Sir  James  was  silenced  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, 

''Is  your  friend  one  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Ponsonbys,"  said  Sir  James,  en- 
deavouring to  overcome  himself. 

"  No/'  said  Rhoda. 

"  Then  he  is  not  related  to  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Ponsonby  ?"*  said  Sir  James. 

"  Not  that  i  know  of,"  replied  Rhoda. 
"  He  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  his  family 
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with  whom  I  am  acquainted  ;  but  I  have 
known  bimahnost  from  my  infancy/' 

Again  Sir  James  was  struck  dumb. 

"  An  intimacy  begun  so  early  with 
one  who  is  neither  a  relation,  nor  to 
whom  you  were  known  by  a  connexion 
with  his  family,  is  something  unusual/' 

"  With  me  it  is  not  unusual,"  said 
Rhoda.  "  Until  within  these  few  months, 
I  was  never  introduced  by  family  connex-* 
ion  to  any  thing  that  I  could  love." 

Sir  James  spoke  no  more ;  and  Rhoda 
was  now  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
train  of  thought  which  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  occa- 
sioned. 

She  had  no  hope  that  she  should  be 
able  to  gratify  her  impatience  to  converse 
with  him,  till  the  rites  of  the  table  were 
fully  accomplished,  and  she  cast  her  eye 
round  with  dismay  on  the  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  gentlemen  and 
lady  guests,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a 
longer  secession  than  usual  on  the  part 
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of  the  former,   from    the  drawing-room 
amusements. 

"  Pray,  my  lord/*  said  she,  as  she 
passed  Lord  Randolf,  when  the  ladies 
withdrew,  "  break  up  this  formidable 
congress  the  moment  you  can.  Every 
moment,  that  I  lose,  is  with  me  an 
hour.'* 

"  Of  my  company  ;  do  you  mean 
that?"  said  Lord  Randolf,  smiling. 

"  No,  no  ;  but  of  the  company  of  one, 
who  is  nbw  in  this  room.  Till  we  can 
speak  together,  1  can  have  no  peace." 

Lord  Randolf,  surprised,  looked 
around  for  the  favouj-ed  mortal,  and 
thought  that  he  discovered  him,  by  the 
ardent  gaze  with  which  Mr.  Ponsonby 
had,  at  that  moment,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Rhoda. 

This  hint  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
good-humoured  and  benevolent  Lord 
Randolf  instantly  fall  into  conversation 
with  I\ir.  Ponsonby  ;  and  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  all  he  said,    and   his 
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manner  of  saying  it,  that  he  took  the 
lirst  possible  moment  of  proposing  to  ad- 
journ to  the  drawing-room. 

''  1  understand/'  said  he,  "  th  it  you 
have  a  friend  here,  who  longs  to  speai:  to 
you/' 

Mr.  Ponsonby  coloured. 

*'  Miss  Strictland,"  said  he,  ''  must 
naturally  desire  to  inquire  after  her  best 
friends.'* 

"  We  shall  some  of  us,"  replied  Lord 
Randolf,  "  be  a  little  jealous  of  that 
title,  although,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
no  right  to  dispute  it;  but  Miss  Strict- 
land  seems  formed  to  make  best  friends 
wherever  she  goes.*' 

Again  Mr.  Ponsonby  blushed,  as  he 
replied,  with  a  kind  of  modest  earnest- 
ness^ 

*'  I  hope  Miss  Strictland  will  at  least 
allow  us  to  be  her  earliest  friends." 

"  I  believe  you  will  find  Miss  Strict- 
land  inclined  to  admit  all  your  claims," 
3aid  Lord  Randolf,  good-naturedly;  ''and 
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if  you  please,  you  shall  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  urging  them." 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  although  Lord  Ran- 
dolPs  last  words  had  made  him  perfectly 
scarlet,  could  desire  no  better;  and  with 
trembling  joy,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Randolf  into  the  drawing-room. 

"See  I  have  obeyed  your  commands,'* 
said  Lord  Randolf,  addressing  Rhoda. 
*'  Mr.  Ponsonby  desires  to  render  you  an 
account  of  the  welfare  of  your  earliest 
friends.'* 

'*  My  earliest,  and  my  best  !'*  said 
Rhoda,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby.  ''  How  does  my  dear  Mr. 
Wyburg  ? — How  does  my  dear  Frances  ? 
Pray  tell  me  all  and  every  thing." 

This  little  scene  operated  as  an  electric 
shock  on  Mrs.  Strictland.  She  felt  it 
through  every  nerve,  and  without  with- 
drawing her  eye  one  second  from  Rhoda 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,.  she  kept  eagerly 
questioning  Lady  Morris,  as  to  the  who  ? 
and  the  what  ?  and  the  why  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby? 
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Lady  Morris, busily  engaged  with  Lady 
Belmont,  answered  neglectingly,  "  Re- 
ally, I  don't  know— I  can't  tell  — some 
election  friend,  I  suppose — nobody  one 
knows — really  I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter." 

But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Strictland's  peace  of  mind,  that 
she  should  know  somethino:  about  the 
matter;  and  therefore  moving  gently  to- 
wards the  two  friends,  now  too  deeply 
engaged  with  each  other  to  perceive  her 
approach,  she  said  with  her  accustomed 
suavity, 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Strictland,  I  think  I 
have  an  interest  in  any  body  whom  you 
seem  so  glad  to  see.  May  I  beg  the  ho- 
nour to  be  introduced  to  your  friend  ?" 

Rhoda  was  by  this  time  sufficiently 
acquainted jvith  Mrs.  Strictland's  style, 
to  understand  how  distant  from  the 
sound  was  often  the  .  meaning  of  her 
words ;  and  her  consciousness  of  virhat 
was  passing  at  the  moment  in  Mrs. 
Strictland's  mind,  made  her  blush. 
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*'  is  giving  me  an  account  of  my  friends 
at  Byrkiey.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  they  are  very  well." 

*•  You  have  lately  been  at  Byrkiey, 
Sir?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  with  great 
politeness  of  tone. 

"  Not  very  lately,  madam,''  replied 
Mr  Ponsonby  ;  "but  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  Mr.  Wyburg  yesterday.** 

"  And  you,  my  dear,  1  think,  heard 
this  morning,*'  said  Mrs.  Strictland. 
"  So  perhaps  you  can  gratify  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby with  later  intelligence  than  any 
that  he  can  give  you.  But  when  did 
you  see  our  excellent  friends  ?  I  shall 
be  charmed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wyburg 
preserves  his  health  in  this  severe 
season." 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby 
had  not  been  at  Byrkiey  since  Rhoda 
left  that  place,  and  could  by  no  means 
pretend  to  give  Mrs.  Strictland  any  very 
accurate  account  how  Mr,  Wyburg  re- 
sisted the  weather  of  a  common  English 
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winter;  but  he  ventured  to  assure  her, 
that  "  her  excellent  friend''  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  without  affixing  any 
precise  date  to  his  information^  left  her 
to  satisfy  herself,  as  well  as  she  could, 
with  the  general  bulletin  of  the  health  at 
Byrkle}^ 

If,  however,  he  had  been  less  explicit 
on  the  subject  of  her  verbal  inquiry, 
than,  from  the  trifling  nature  of  it,  might 
have  been  expected,  he  had  given  a  full 
answer  to  the  question,  which  although 
unasked,  was  the  only  one  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  wished  to  have  resolved.  She 
was  no  longer  at  a  loss  as  to  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
or  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  and  in- 
spired. 

But  who  then  was  Mr.  Ponsonby  ? 

On  this  point  hung  all  her  hopes  and 
fears.  She  did  not  recollect  that,  in  her 
visits  to  the  Hall,  she  had  even  heard  his 
name.  Lady  Morris's  *'  some  election 
friend"—"  nobody  one  knows/'  hung 
upon  her  ear,  and  appalled  her  imagina- 
G5 
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tion.  She  was  ready  to  ask  with  Sir 
James  Osbourne,  "  Is  he  related  to  Sir 
Marmaduke  Ponsonby  ?"  But  even  the 
polite  adroitness  of  Mrs.  Strictland  could 
not  at  this  moment  find  any  terms,  in 
which  she  could  convey  this  enquiry. 
Yet  it  was  not  possible  to  exist  under 
her  present  unsatisfied  desire. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  Rhoda,'* 
said  she ;  "  not  too  much  to  break  in 
upon  your  affectionate  inquiries — one 
moment  can  you  spare  me  ?  I  will  not 
detain  you  an  instant — merely  while  you 
tell  me  what  I  shall  say  in  answer  to  this 
note.  The  servant  waits ;'' — shewing  at 
the  same  time  a  paper  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  drawing  Rhoda  towards  a 
-writing-table. 

"  for  heaven's  sake,  who  is  this  Mr. 
Ponsonby,"  said  she,  "  whom  you  have 
let  all  the  world  know  that  you  are  so 
glad  to  see  ?" 

"  Really,''  replied  Rhoda,  *'  I  cannot 
believe  thnt  any  part  of  the  world  will 
care  about  who  I  am  glad  to  see;  and  if 
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it  should,  I  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
shew  the  sincere  pleasure  that  I  feel  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  my  earliest  compa- 
nions, and  most  partial  friends/' 

"  Ashamed  ! — Oh  no,  my  dear.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  never  do  any  thing  of 
which  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  ;  but 
there  are  certain  decorums — certain  rules 
of  society — but  all  depends  upon  who 
Mr.  Ponsonby  is.  Prny  is  he  Sir  Mar- 
maduke's  eldest  son  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  any  son  of  Sir 
Marmaduke's,"  replied  Khoda;  "  and," 
added  she,  a  little  maliciously,  "  I  do  not 
very  precisely  know  whose  son  he  is." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Strictland,  how  am  I 
to  understand  you  ?  Not  know  who  is 
the  father  of  your  earliest  companion, 
and  most  partial  friend  !" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Rhoda, 
lauQ^hing,  "  I  never  played  at  bjindman's 
buff,  or  puss  in  the  corner,  with  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  papa;  nor  has  Mr.  Ponsonby 
derived  any  of  his  partialities  for  me, 
from  the  pedigree  of  the  old  gentleman. 
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Why  should  I  concern  myself  to  know 
who,  or  what  he  is  ?" 

"  It  concerns  me  to  know,  my  dear/' 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland,  solemnly.  "  You 
are  under  my  guardianship,  and  I  owe  it 
to  your  family,  not  to  suffer  you  to  retain 
any  improper  connexion." 

"  I  hope,  madam,*'  replied  Rhode, 
proudly,  ''  there  is  in  that  respect  no  oc- 
casion for  any  guardianship  but  my  own. 
Mr,  Fonsonby  is  a  gentleman.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wy burg's,  for  several 
years.  We  grew  up  together,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  continue  friends 
through  life  ;  but  as  to  what  son  of  Adam 
he  descends  from,  or  how  many  acres  of 
his  mother's  earth  he  is  heir  to,  I  do  as- 
sure you,  I  have  yet  to  learn  ;  and  1  hope 
that  they  are  not  questions  on  which  my 
esteem  for  Mr.  Ponsonby  need  depend.'' 

*'  They  are  questions  on  which  your 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  must  de- 
pend," returned  Mrs.  Strictland.  *'  I 
am  astonished,  that  after  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  weeks^  vou  should  still 
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be  so  unknowing  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  A. most  brilliant  career  is  opened 
before  you  :  pursue  it,  and  your  fortune 
is  made  ;  but  really,  if  you  still  continue 
to  speak  all  you  think,  and  look  all  you 
feel,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  I  exert  all 
my  skill,  and  use  all  my  industry,  to  pro- 
cure you  an  establishment." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Strictland,"  cried 
Rhoda,  "  pray  spare  yourself  all  this 
trouble.  Be  your  castles  ever  so  firmly 
grounded,  my  unlucky  hand,  at  some 
unfortunate  moment,  will  sweep  them 
away,  a3  if  they  were  houses  of  cards. 
Chance,  not  wisdom,  must  decide  my 
destiny  ;  and  so  pray  let  us  return  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby^  for  1  have  not  half  ex- 
hausted the  questions  that  I  have  to  ask 
him." 

''  You  must  do  as  you  please,  Miss 
Strictland,"  replied  Mrs.  Strictland, 
gravely  ;  "  for  I  see  that  you  will  be 
mistress  ;  but  remember  that  the  option 
is  between  poverty  and  riches.  You 
know  how  you    have    lived.     You  see 
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here  how  you  may  live.  Itis jy^orth  a  little 
thinking,  whether  you  will  be  the  envy, 
or  the  pity,  of  those  who  know  you." 

Mrs.  Strictland  could  not  have  stated 
the  case  more  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  reason  and  virtue.  Rhoda's 
high  spirit  revolted  from  the  word  pity. 
Her  vanity  fluttered  at  the  thought  of 
exciting  envy,  and  she  returned  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  with  a  consciousness  that  the 
pleasure  with  which  she  had  listened 
to  him  but  the  moment  before,  was  les- 
sened ;  but  this  consciousness  lasted 
but  an  instant.  The  truth  and  ardor 
which  breathed  in  all  his  expressions — 
the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  jecol- 
lection  of  past  scenes — the  principles  of 
rectitude  and  good  taste  which  were 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  Rhoda,  soon  dis- 
sipated the  passing  cloud  of  folly,  and 
she  gave  her  whole  attention,  and  as  it 
seemed,  her  very  soul,  so  much  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  as  wholly  to  destroy  the  po- 
lite equanimity  of  Mrs.  Strictland's  tem- 
per ;   and  to  throw  Sir  James  Osbourne 
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into  despair.  At  no  moment  did  his 
hopes  so  nearly  ''  totter  to  their  tali." 

Rhoda's  heart  beat  responsive  to  the 
accents  of  Mr.  Ponsonby :  it  swelled 
with  every  feeling  that  he  w^ished  to  in- 
spire; and  if  these  feelings  did  not  over- 
flow at  her  lips,  it  was  not  the  ''  dignity 
that  would  not  unsought  be  won  ;'* — it 
was  not  her  "  boasted  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  ; — it  was  still  less  anv  doubt 
of  her  own  wishes,  or  her  future  inten- 
tions, that  restrained  the  expression  :  it 
was  the  bashfulness  of  native  purity — ^it 
was  the  timidity  of  real  love,  that  held 
her  silent; — but  so  expressive  w^as  the 
crimsoned  cheek — so  unequivocal  the 
downcast  eye,  that  the  happy  lover 
would  not  have  exchanged  this  dumb 
eloquence  for  the  most  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  reciprocal  affection,  that 
the  most  fluent  utterance  could  have 
poured  on  his  ear. 

"  What  pleasure  I  shall  give  our  dear 
friends  the  Wyburgs,"  said  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, ''  when  1  tell  them  that  1  have 
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seen  you  !  and  that  1  have  thus^een  jou — 
so  unchanged  ! — so  much  yourself!" 

'"  Ask"  me  to  dance,"  said  Rhoda,  "  or 
they  part  us." 

And  such,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Strict- 
land's  intention.  She  approached  with 
Colonel  Montford  by  her  side ;  for  Sir 
James  Osbourne  was  at  that  moment  in 
too  bad  a  temper  to  be  at  her  disposal. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  playfully,  "  I 
really*  must  break  up  this  tete-d'tete. 
My  dear  Rhoda,  you  must  have  wearied 
Mr.  Ponsonby  to  death,  with  all  the  de- 
tails you  have  extorted  from  him.  It  is 
time  to  release  him;  and  here  Colonel 
Montford  is  come  to  claim  your  hand. 
You  see  every  body  is  preparing  to 
dance." 

"  We  have  foreseen  it,"  said  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  smiling;  *'  and  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  Miss  Strictland  will  not  with- 
draw the  honour  that  she  has  permitted 
me  to  aspire  to.** 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  offered 
bis  hand  to  Rhoda. 
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"•'  Oh,"  said  Rhoda,  "  I  should  be  very 
bad  company  to  any  body,  butiMr.  Pon- 
sonby,  this  evening ;  for  I  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  Byrkley,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  its  dear  inhabitants." 

Colonel  Montford  sulkily  and  silently 
walked  away,  and  Mrs.  Strictland,  en- 
tirely defeated,  darted  a  look  of  displea- 
sure at  Rhoda,  ill  agreeing  with  the 
soft  unruffled  manner  with  which  she 
glided  away  from  the  object  of  her  anger, 
and  mingled  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  She  looked  around,  to  see  in 
what  way  Sir  James  Osbourne  would 
dispose  of  himself;  and  saw,  with  infi- 
nite satisfaction,  that  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  gay  group,  who  were  busy  in 
forming  their  dancing  arrangements,  and 
affected  to  be  wholly  intent  on  a  book  of 
prints,  which  lay  on  a  table,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room. 

She  suffered  him  to  devour  his  chagrin 
alone  for  some  little  time  ;  and  then 
winning  her  w^ay  to  him  in  that  eas}^, 
careless   manner,    with    which    she   at- 
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tempted  to  conceal  her  most  resolute  de- 
signs, placed  herself  at  his  side. 

**  A^ou  don't  dance  to-night,  Sir 
James,*'  said  she.  *'  I  don't  wonder  at 
you  ;  there  is  such  a  crowd,  and  there 
are  so  many  people  whom  one  knows 
nothing  of.  These  election  duties  are 
very  severe  ;  but  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  fair  that  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  to  bertefit  from 
them?  Why  is  poor  Rhoda  to  pay  the 
price  for  Sir  Frampton's  votes?'* 

"  Has  Miss  Strictland  any  thing  to 
do  with  Sir  Frampton's  electioneering 
manoeuvres?"  coldly  asked  Sir  James. 

"  Why,  perhaps,  not  strictly  any  thing 
to  do  with  them;  but  you  know  when 
she  is  aware  how  matters  stand,  and 
that  a  little  civility  to  these  people,  who 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  humour,  will  be 
very  well  taken,  the  hienseances  of  societe 
absolutely  require  one  to  pay  this  civility; 
and  indeed,  Lady  Morris  almost  as  good 
as  asked  Rhoda  to  do  her  best  to  con- 
ciliate Mr.  Ponsonby.     I   think  I  have 
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understood  that  there  is  not  only  great 
interest  there,  but  an  apprehension  that 
it  may  be  a  hostile  interest.*' 

"  1  had  understood  that  Miss  Strict- 
land  was  previously  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ponsonby,"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  misfortune.  On 
that  plea  Lady  Morris  went:"  for  yoxi 
know,  had  Rhoda  failed  ever  so  little  in 
her  usual  cordiality  to  her  old  acquaint- 
ance, it  would  have  been  imputed  to, 
I  know  not  what  vulgar  notion,  of  being 
in  fine  company  ;  and  then  the  young 
man's  pride  would  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  he  w^ould  have  revenged  his  own 
quarrel  on  Sir  Frampton's  hopes.  Oh, 
this  was  so  evident,  that  we  none  of  us 
could  fail  to  be  aware  of  it ;  and  Rhoda 
would  have  been  unpardonable,  if  any 
inadvertence  on  her  part  had  occasioned 
an  injury  to  Sir  Frampton's  affairs." 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  little  cause 
for  fear  of  any  such  inadvertence,"  re- 
turned Sir  James  ;  "  for  1  never  before 
saw  Miss  Strictland  so  entirely  engrossed 
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by  any  person  with  whom  she  conversed  ; 
and  she  listens  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  as  if 
there  was  not  another  sound  in  the 
room.'* 

"  Yes,  she  Is  a  dear  enthusiast!"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Strictland.  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  love  her  the  better  for  such 
devoaement ;  though  perhaps  a  ball-room 
is  not  exactly  the  place  where  one  could 
wish  it  to  be  shewn  :  but  you  are  aware, 
I  suppose,  of  the  subject  that  thus  runs 
away  with  her.^'* 

'*  Nobody,  I  think,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment,  of  that!"  said  Sir  James,  with 
a  tone  of  mingled  anger  and  sorrow. 

"  Well,  and  can  any  thing  be  more 
amiable? — thus  to  forget  the  splendour, 
the  gaiety,  and  adoration,  I  may  say, 
with  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  to 
return  thought,  heart,  and  soul  to  the 
little  vicarial  cottage  where  she  passed 
so  many  of  her  earliest  days — to  lose 
sight  of  the  talents  and  fashion  around 
her — and  to  see  and  think  only  of  a  poor 
country  parson,  and    the  good  girl,  his 
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daughter,  because  the  one  was  her  tutor, 
and  the  other  her  playfellow,  in  hernur- 
sery  years  ?" 

*'  IVIr.  Ponsonby  vvas  also  a  playfellow, 
I  apprehend,*'  said  Sir  James. 

'•  Oh  dear,  no  such  thing;  indeed, 
how  could  he  be  ? — Mr.  Wyburg  is  not  a 
school  master — a  most  respectable  cler- 
gyman, I  can  assure  you  ;  and,  as  I 
understand,  charged  himself,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  father, 
with  the  care  of  him,  only  those  two 
important  years,  previous  to  his  being 
sent  to  college.  Of  course  Rhoda  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  him,  as 
he  made  a  member  of  the  family  where 
she  was  domesticated,  as  it  were;  but 
no  bringing  up  together — no  mutual  re- 
collection of  youthful  pleasures  and 
pains — nothing  of  that  sort,  1  am  posi- 
tive." 

"  Miss  Strictland  called  him,  to  me," 
said  Sir  James,  '•  *  a  friend — a  very  dear 
friend.'  I  could  not  mistake  the  words." 

"  Yes,  ves,  we  all   know  her  strong 
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manner  of  expression.  If  she  had  fallen 
in  with  a  dog  that  she  had  known  at 
Byrkley,  she  would  have  called  him  her 
friend,  her  very  dear  friend;  but  so 
little  does  she  really  care  for,  or  know 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  she  cannot  tell 
me  whether  he  is  related  to  Sir  Manna- 
duke  Ponsonby,  or  whether  his  family 
is  oi  Hanipshire.,  or  Worcestershire/' 

"  Bis  attractions,  then,"  thought  Sir 
James,  "  are  wholly  personal !"— and 
his  sigh  was  the  deeper  for  the  thought, 
and  his  brow  the  more  contracted.  He 
reuiained  silent;  tor  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  Mrs.  Strictland  the  confident  of 
any  part. 

She  perceived  that  all  her  glosses  had 
failed  to  disguise  the  truth  ;  and  that  the 
qualified  phrases,  "  as  good  as  asked,^' 
*'  I  think  1  have  understood,**  and  others 
of  the  same  complexion,  had  compro- 
mised her  own  inteo^rity,  withoiit  de- 
ceiving Sir  James.  Success  w^ith  Airs. 
Strictland  sanctified  all  means  ;  a  failure 
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in  the  end  could  alone  disconcert  her. 
She  felt  on  this  occasion  the  tell-tale 
colour  rise  in  her  cheek  ;  but  endeavour- 
ing to  rally, 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,  I  really  fear  that 
you  are  not  well.  I  hope  you  are  not 
beginning  to  have  this  odious  influenza. 
Pray  let  me  prescribe  for  you  :  take  my 
advice,  and  attack  the  enemy  before  he 
is  too  strong." 

''  I  will  take  your  advice,''  said  Sir 
James,  "  and  will  retire  immediately  to 
my  own  room,  for  I  feel  myself  very  bad 
company." 

"  Oh  not  so  early  ! — I  assure  jvou  that 
it  is  not  a  good  thing.  Let  you  and  me 
have  a  quiet  game  at  picquet ;  it  w  ill  do 
you  more  good  than  shutting  yourself 
up  in  your  room  at  this  unseasonable 
hour.'* 

Sir  James  smiled,  and  bowed,  and 
wished  xMrs.  Strictland  good  night,  add- 
ing, *'  I  shall  be  quite  well,  to-morrow, 
I  have  no  doubt." 

''  So  1  fear/'  thought  Mrs,  Strictland  ; 
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for  she  now  saw  a  strength  of  character 
in  Sir  James,  which  convinced  her,  that 
however  he  might  be  a  victim  to  the 
charms  of  Rhoda^  he  could  never  be  the 
duj)e  of  matrimonial  manceuvring. 

Burning  with  rage  against  Rhoda,  she 
returned  towards  the  dancers  ;  but  Rhoda 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby  no  longer  made  any 
part  of  them.  The  first  dance  was  over, 
and  Rhoda,  comphiining  of  fatigue,  had 
seated  herself,  Mr.  Ponsonby  by  her 
side,  with  a  declaration  that  she  should 
dance  no  more. 

''  My  dear  Rhoda,  I  am  so  grieved — 
so  alarmed  ! — I  am  told  that  you  are  not 
well.  This  horrible  influenza  will  kill 
us  all— and  iis  attacks  are  so  insidious, 
totally  taking  away  the  strength,  with- 
out the  least  warning!  I  must  beg,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  go  directly  to  bed. 
Doctor  Wilmotsays,  that  if  not  taken  in 
time,  there  is  nothing  which  mav  not 
be  apprehended." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  do  assure  you, 
that  I  am  perfectly  well.** 


'^  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  carry  your  at- 
tentions to  my  feelings  so  far.  You  can- 
not impose  upon  my  tenderness.  Per- 
fectly well,  and  so  much  fatigued  with 
a  single  dance  !  —  Impossible  !  —  You 
who  can  dance  for  hours  together!" 

"  A  temporary  fatigue,'*  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  shall  dance  again  presently." 

"  Not  for  the  world ! — It  might  be 
death !  This  sudden  prostration  of 
strength.  Doctor  Wilmot  says,  is  the 
most  alarming  of  all  symptoms.  My 
dear,  if  you  would  not  make  me  quite 
wretched,  do  pray  oblige  me,  and  go  to 
your  own  room. — Sir.'*  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  speaking  to  a  servant,  ''  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  Miss  Strictland*s  maid  to  go  to 
Miss  Strictland's  room.  Miss  Strictland 
is  coming  there  immediately :  she  is  not 
well." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  said  Rhoda, 
"  pray  don't  make  yourself  uneasy. 
Don't  give  yourself  such  an  unnecessary 
alarm." 

VOL.   II.  PART  I.         H 
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"  No,  no^  my  dear,  I  won't  be  lin^ 
easy.  I  won't  give  myself  any  alarm, 
if  you  will  only  oblige  me.  Nay,  I 
must  insist  upon  it.  Take  my  arm — I 
"will  see  you  to  your  room." 

So  sayingj  she  drew  Rhoda's  reluc- 
tant arm  under  hers,  and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  civility  to  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  stood  by,  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment, and  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
wdiat  all  this  meant,  she  was  leading 
away  her  prisoner,  when  Rhoda  said, 

"  If,  indeed,  you  will  not  believe  me, 
that  1  am  quite  well — if  I  must  go,  let 
me  at  least  say  adieu  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  ; 
let  me  charge  him  with  my  kindest,  my 
most  affectionate  remembrances  to  my 
friends  at  Byrkley.'*  Then  holding  out 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  "'  Good  bye," 
said  she.  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen 
you.  You  know  all  that  you  must  say 
to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wyburg,  and  1  hope 
we  shall  meet  soon  in  town." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  gently  pressed  her  fair 
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hand  in  his,  and  longed  to  have  raised  it 
to  his  lips^  but  durst  not. 

Mrs.  Strictland  drew  Rhoda  away; 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby  having  followed  her 
with  his  eyes,  till  the  door  of  the  room 
shut  her  from  his  sight,  forgot,  as  she 
lessened  to  the  view,  that  there  was  in 
the  world  any  other  object. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


—**  How  can  this  trouble  rise, 
This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  T' 

— — — "  The  prevaihng  cause 
Is  thy  delight  ia  listening  to  applause." 
^  Crabie. 

Never  had  Mrs.  Strictland's  syste- 
matic good  breeding  been  put  to  a  more 
severe  trial.  It  would  have  done  her 
good  to  have  beaten  Rhoda  ;  and  per- 
haps she  must  have  had  recourse  to  this 
expedient,  had  she  not  been  a  perfect 
mistress  oi  X\i?X  polished  rudeness,  which 
enables  the  tongue  not  to  offend  the  ear, 
while  it  lacerates  the  heart. 

"  If  you  knew,  Miss  Strictland,  how 
tenderly,  how  solicitously  1  love  you, 
you  would  then  be  able  to  conceive  the 
misery  that  you   have  this  night  occa- 
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sioned  me ;  but,  till  you  are  a  mother 
yourself,  my  dear,  for  you  are  as  a 
daughter  to  me,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  conceive  this :  but  I  should  have 
thought,  that  the  common  rules  of  so- 
ciety, even  natural  tact'' 

'*  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,*'  inter- 
rupted Rhoda,  "  what  have  I  done  ?— = 
What  is  it  that  discomposes  you  so  ?" 

"  You  have  done  nothing,  my  dear, 
morally  wrong,  I  acknowledge,"  said 
Mrs.  Strictland  ;  ''  nothing,  indeed,  I 
hope^  that  can  draw  after  it  any  fatal 
consequences ;  for,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
easy  to  convince  the  only  person  whose 
opinion  is  of  real  importance,  of  what 
you  and  I  know  to  be  the  truth:  but  to 
give  the  whole  room  reason  to  believe 
that  a  somebody^  whom  nobody  knows, 
a  gawky  collegian,  '  a  person  of  no  rank 
or  likelihood,'  is  a  favourite  with  you  ! 
How  could  you,  my  dear,  suffer  your 
affection  for  your  Byrkley  friends  thus 
to  blind  you  to  all  sense  of  propriety  ? — 
How  difficult  will  it  be  to  make  people 
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believe,  that  all  the  distinction  which  you 
shewed  Mr.  Ponsonby,  was  wholly  for 
the  sake  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wyburg  !*' 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing wholly  for  their  sakes/*  replied 
Rhoda,  "  that  I  took  pleasure  in  the 
conversation  of  Mr,  Ponsonby.  I  con- 
sider him  as  one  of  my  best  friends  ;  and 
I  am  really  indifferent  as  to  who,  or  how 
many  of  those  who  composed  the  com- 
pany to-night,  know  that  this  is  the 
case." 

"  Including  me,  I  suppose,  in  the 
number  of  those,  to  whose  opinion  you 
are  indifferent?*'  said  Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  No,  my  dear  madam/'  said  Rhoda. 
"  Your  opinion  can  never  be  indifferent 
to  me.  I  know  how  kindly,  how  mater- 
nally you  are  interested  for  me;  but 
when  I  repeat,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  by 
birth  a  gentleman — that  the  superiority 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
morals,  have  already  secured  him  the 
friendship  of  men  of  talents,  andof  worth, 
I  cannot  believe  you   will   think  that  I 
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have  violated  any  rule  of  propriety,  or 
betrayed  any  want  of  tact,  by  the  plea- 
sure which  I  have  manifested  on  so  un- 
expectedly meeting  the  companion  of 
my  early  youth,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  hospitable 
family,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  ca- 
pacity for  every  happiness  which  awaits 
my  future  life/' 

"  Very  true,  my  love;  and  this  state 
of  the  case  makes  every  thing  simple, 
and  natural,  and  indifferent :  but  so 
many  other  conclusions  will  be  drawn, 
which  will  be  as  injurious  to  you,  as 
though  they  were  not  all  absolutely 
false,  that  really  while  Ave  do  live  in  this 
world,  we  must  a  little  consider  what 
the  world  will  ,say  of  us ; — and  then  Sir 
James  Osbourne  ! — What  do  you  sup- 
pose that  he  will  think  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  that  can  give 
me  any  concern,''  said  Rhoda. 

"  Why,  no.  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
will:  he  is  so  well-judging,  and  sees 
things  in  so  true  a  light ;  and  besides,  I 
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Lave  let  him  into  the  truth  of  things. 
It  is  easy  to  make  him  hear  reason  ;  but 
in  such  a  world  as  you  are  surrounded 
with,  I  know  every  thing  must  go  a  tra- 
vers — and  what  frights,  and  agonies,  and 
manceuvrings  have  I  gone  through  this 
night !  You  really  must  make  me  some 
compensation.  You  must  follow  up 
the  idea  that  I  have  given  Sir  James. 
You  must  give  him  an  absolute  convic- 
tion of  the  truth.  Your  little  temporary- 
fatigue  is  the  finest  cover  in  the  world. 
He  was  himself  un  pen  malade  to-night. 
At  breakfast  you  may  compare  notes, 
and  pity  each  other,  and  all  will  be  again 
en  train." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  for  what,''  said 
Rhoda ;  ''  nor  can  I  understand  what 
can  have  given  rise  to  all  this  disturb- 
ance. To  my  apprehension  every  thing 
has  happened  very  naturally  ;  and  unless, 
^y  dear  madam,  that  you  have  been 
liscomposed,  I  really  cannot  wish  any 
,hing  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  except,  in- 
deed, that   I.   had  much  rather   at   this 
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moment  be  enjoying  myself  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, than  be  shut  up  here  four  hours 
before  the  house  will  be  still  enough  to 
give  me  any  chance  of  sleep/* 

*'  No,  no,  my  dear  Rhoda/'  said 
Mrs.  Strictland,  smiling.  "  You  must 
stay  where  you  are  this  evening,  and 
may  think  yourself  well  quit,  for  so  small 
a  sacrifice,  after  the  scrape  you  had  got 
into;  but  now  pray^  tell  me  what  you 
meant  by  saying,  that  you  hoped  to 
see  Mr.  and  Miss  Wyburg  in  town?" 

"  1  am  not  aware  that  I  did  say  so/' 
replied  Rhoda. 

''  They  were  the  very  last  words  that 
you  uttered  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,"  returned 
Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  Then  I  spoke  like  a  simpleton/'  said 
Rhoda;  "  for  I  meant  to  say,  that  I 
hoped  to  see  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  town."" 

Mrs.  Strictland's  cheek  became  crim- 
6on. 

"  Surely  I  do   not  hear  you  aright?" 
said  she.  "  What ! — Make  an  assignation 
with  a  young  man  ! — Invite  him  to  visit 
H  5 
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jou  ! — And   pray,    to  whose  house  did 
you  invite  him  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  inviting  him  to 
any  house/'  said  Rhoda,  confounded  by 
the  unusual  vehemence  into  which  Mrs. 
Strictland  had  been  betrayed.  **  He  had 
said  that  business  would  bring  him  to 
town  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  and  I 
only  meant  to  say  that  I  hoped  we 
should  meet.'' 

'*    And    that   was  saying  much,  too 
much,"  returned  Mrs.  Strictland.     •'  In- 
deed, Rhoda,  you   are  a  perfect  child  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  be  taught,  I  am  afraid 
you  must  be  ruled.     Your  destiny  is  in 
your  own  hand.     You  may  be  the  wife 
ofSir  James  Osbourne,  if  you  will;  and 
as  his  wife,  you  may  command  all  that 
gives    distinction    to    life — ail  that  the 
happy  possess,  and  the  envious  pine  for. 
As  Lady  Osbourne,  you    secure  my  af- 
fection and  countenance  for  ever:  but 
there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal.     I  leave 
you  to  think  of  it,  and  to  make  your 
option.'' 
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At  this  moment  Rhoda  felt  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  option.  The  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  with  Sir  James 
Osbourne,  as  the  dispenser  of  them, 
weighed  light  in  the  balance,  against  the 
affection,  the  talents,  the  excellencies  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  parsonage. 

"  Why  should  Mrs.  Strictland  care  so 
much  about  my  marrying  greatly  ?" 
thought  Rhoda.  "  If  she  really  love 
me,  she  will  be  best  pleased  that  [ 
should  marry  happily ;  and  happy  I 
shall  be  with  Mr.  Ponsonby.  My  heart, 
my  taste,  and  my  principles,  tell  me  that 
1  shall.  It  is  true  that  1  should  not  like 
to  be  despised  ;  but  what  is  there  despi- 
cable in  the  situation  that  1  shall  fill  ? 
And  as  to  being  envied  ! — Oh  surely,  1 
cannot  be  so  narrow-minded,  as  to  make 
the  envy  of  others  a  part  of  my  hap- 
piness." 

So  Rhoda  thought  and  felt,  when  she 
embodied  the  pleasure  which  she  took  in 
being  better  dressed,  more  admired,  more 
distinguished    than  her  companions,  in 
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the  intelligible  word  envy  ;  but  the  plea- 
sure itself,  too  subtle  to  be  restrained, 
and  too  vague  to  be  defined,  spread  its 
influence,  notwithstanding,  unchecked 
and  unperceived,  through  every  little 
occurrence  of  every  passing  hour,  and 
warped  the  judgment,  and  corrupted  the 
heart. 

At  this  happy  moment,  however,  each 
was  in  its  natural  state  of  excellence : 
the  understanding  discerned  what  was 
best,  and  the  affections  cherished  it. 

"-  I  shall  now  have  no  mortifying  con- 
fession to  make  to  Lady  Randolf,** 
thought  Rhoda.  ''  She  will  approve  all 
that  I  feel.  How  I  wish  that  Mrs. 
Strictland  would  do  so  too  !" 

Rhoda  could  not  have  formed  a  vainer 
wish.  Independent  of  the  pleasure  which 
Mrs.  Strictland  took  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  especially  in  all 
that  related  to  matrimony,  in  the  way  of 
establishment,  she  attached  much  of  her 
own  future  importance  to  placing  Rhoda 
in  a  splendid  situation.     The  triumph 
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that  would  result  from  having  secured 
the  prize,  which  had  so  often  been  the 
object  of  elaborate  intrigue,  and  of  de- 
spair to  so  many  of  her  superiors  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  it_,  had  dete -mined 
her,  if  possible,  to  make  Sir  James  Os- 
bourne  the  instrument  of  raising  Rhoda 
to  the  height  to  which  she  so  much 
wished  to  exalt  her ;  and  while  she  con- 
sidered such  elevation  as  only  another 
word  for  the  perfection  of  female  happi- 
ness, she  doubted  not,  but  that  in  ex- 
erting her  every  faculty  to  secure  it  to 
Rhoda,  she  gave  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  love,  which  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  that  she  really  enter- 
tained for  her. 

The  morning  drive — the  circumstance 
of  the  discarded  ribbon — Sir  James's  self- 
complacency,  when  he  spoke  of  Rhoda  ; 
had  convinced  her,  but  one  short  hour 
before  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  his  appear- 
ance, that  all  which  she  wished  was  in 
her  possession. — Was  it  for  female  pa- 
tience to  bear  with  equanimity  so  un- 
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looked-for,  so  provoking  a  reverse?  She 
thought  she  saw  Sir  James,  with  one 
vigorous  effort,  shake  his  chains  from 
him  ;  and  she  beheld  Rhoda  in  open 
rebellion  to  her  will — escaped  from  the 
snares  of  vanity  and  self-love,  which  she 
had  so  ably  spread  around  her. 

But  while  there  was  a  possibility  of 
success,  Mrs.  Strictland  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  despair.  She  had  with  reason 
much  confidence  in  her  ow^n  powers  of 
management ;  and  she  thought  that  she 
knew  the  female  heart  too  well,  to  be 
alarmed  as  to  the  final  struggle  between 
the  distinctions,  and  the  happiness  of 
life. 

In  an  instant  of  sudden  irritation,  she 
had  expressed  herself  with  a  warmth  and 
tone  of  authority^  which  a  moment's  re- 
flection had  shewn  her  to  be  of  all 
things  the  most  likely  to  revolt  the  pride 
of  Rhoda  ;  and  she  felt  that  if  she  once 
provoked  her  to  set  herself  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  her  opinion,  that  the  game  was 
up  for  ever.     Influenced  by  these  con- 
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sideratipns,  she  would  not  retire  for  the 
night,  without  making  Rhoda  a  visit. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  as  she  passed 
in  the  way  to  her  own  apartment,  was 
followed  by  as  gentle  an  opening  of  the 
door,  and  an  entrance  on  tip-toe, 

"  Oh,  my  love! — What^  you  are  not 
in  bed?  I  shall  not,  then,  1  hope,  dis- 
turb you.  Are  you  quite  discreet  to  sit 
up  so  late? — But  I  dare  say,  you  know 
best.  One  always  does,  as  to  one's  own 
feelings  ;  and  you  really  look  so  well, 
that  I  could  almost  flatter  myself  nothing 
material  ails  you/* 

"  Nothing  of  any  kind,  I  do  assure 
you,  ails  me,*'  said  Rhoda  ;  ^'  unless 
having  been  shut  up  here  all  the  evening, 
instead  of  enjoying  myself  below." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  lost  nothing  by 
your  absence.  I  can  hardly  describe  to 
you  how  dull  we  have  all  been.  I  never 
saw  such  a  party  at  Overleigh  Park  ;  but 
Lady  Morris  says,  very  truly,  such 
things  must  be  done  sometimes,  espe- 
cially at  Christmas;  but  it  was  such  a 
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relief  when   all   the  Oxonians,    and  all 
those  other  strange-looking  people  took 
themselves  away,  that  we  all  felt  as  if  a 
weight  was  taken  off  our  shoulders  ;  and 
I  thought  that  we  should  at  least  have 
had    one   gay    half  hour  to  have  made 
amends  for  what  we  had  suffered  all   the 
rest  of  the  evening,   and  to  have  sent  us 
to  bed  in  good  temper,  and  good  spirits — 
butLady  Morris  damped  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  young  ladies,  by  dropping  a  hint, 
that  she  should  have  been  much  obliged 
to  them,  if  they  could  have  commanded 
themselves  for  one  single  night  suffici- 
ently, to  have  made  the  time  pass  agree- 
ably to  guests,  whom  the  interests  of  Sir 
Frampton  had  obliged  her  to  mingle  with 
better   society.     Some  mothers    looked 
reproach    upon  their    daughters/ while 
each    was  eager  to   make   her  defence. 
One  had  a  head-ache  ;  another  had  tired 
herself  with  walking  ;  a  third  had  <;prain- 
cd  her  ancle  :  but  Lady  Belmont  scorned 
to  temporize. 

'' '  1  must  take  Harriet's  misdemeanors 
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on  my  own  shoulders/  said  she,  looking 
full  at  Lady  Morris.  '  It  was  by  my 
express  orders  that  she  did  not  dance. 
I  abominate  all  rudeness  ;  and  when  I 
saw  what  a  motley  crew  was  got  to- 
gether, so  unlike,  I  must  confess,  to 
your  usual  select  society,  my  dear  Lady 
Morris,  I  thought  it  best  at  once  to  cut 
the  gordian  knot,  and  by  declining  all, 
offend  none." 

"  Your  ladyship  judged  extremely 
well,  as  you  always  do,"'  replied  Lady 
Morris.  "  Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling 
obliged  to  the  good  humour  of  Miss 
Strictland,  who  did  not  permit  even  a 
serious  indisposition  to  prevent  her  from 
doing  what  she  thought  obliging." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Strictland  !" returned 

Lady  Belmont. 

"  And  this  '  Oh,  Miss  Strictland/  was 
uttered  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  my  dear 
Rhoda,  as  really  mortified  me  to  the 
quick.  It  spoke  volumes  ; — it  never 
could  have  been  said  of  a  person,    who 
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Lady   Belmont   had  believed,     had  Sir 
James  Osbourne  in  her  power." 

The  very  echo  of  this  "  Oh,  Miss 
Strictland,"  was  not  without  its  effects 
on  Rhoda*s  nerves.     She  replied  only, 

*'  Lady  Belmont  has  certainly  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Sir  James  Osbourne 
is  in  my  power." 

A  smile  of  kind  incredulity,  as  if  she 
had  said,  ''  you  know  better,  my  dear,** 
was  the  return  made  by  Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  Well,  the  triumph  will  only  be  the 
greater,  when  she  must  believe  it,"  was 
all  that  she  said.  "  But,  my  love,  it  is 
barbarous  to  keep  you  up — so  good  night. 
Oh,  one  word,  my  dear.  You  must  not 
come  down  in  the  morning,  as  if  nothing 
had  really  been  the  matter  with  you  ;  but 
don't  disguise  yourself.  Draw  that  lovely 
French  handkerchief,  which  I  have  seen 
you  dispose  so  beautifully,  through  your 
hair  lightly,  and  just  fasten  it  under 
your  chin,  so  as  to  shew  your  throat  to 
advantage.     I  hope  it  will  be   sufficient 
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to  guarantee  you  from  any    further  mis- 
chief.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night/'  repeated  Rhoda,  lan- 
guidly. ''  It  is  very  provoking,"  thought 
she,  "  that  there  should  be  so  many  im- 
pertinent people  in  the  world  ! — If  I 
could  once  convince  Lady  Belmont  that 
I  had  refused  Sir  James  Osbourne — Oh 
foolish  Ilhodal'*  exclaimed  she,  "^  Dear 
dear  Lady  Randolf,  come  to  my  assist- 
ance.'* 

But  it  was  needless  :  her  good  sense 
had  for  that  time  broken  the  spell  which 
her  vanity  had  formed.  The  triumph 
was  the  triumph  of  moral  feeling,  and  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby ;  and  she  retired  to  the 
sweet  and  balmy  slumbers  which  are  the 
usual  attendants  on  seU'-approbation. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


•*  The  persiflage,  the  unfeeling  jeer. 

The  civil,  grave,  iroeic  sneer, 

Thelaugh  which  more  than  censure  wounds. 

Which  more  than  argument  confounds." 

More. 

Rhoda  arose  the  next  morning  so 
free  from  any  intimation  of  sickness, 
that  she  would  infallibly  have  forgotten 
the  evening  admonition  in  favour  of  the 
embroidered  handkerchief,  had  not  Mrs. 
Wilson  brought  a  message  from  her  lady, 
to  remind  her  of  it. 

"  Mrs.  Strictland  begs,  ma'am,  that 
you  will  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
cover  too  much  of  your  hair  with  the 
French  handkerchief.  I  believe,  ma'am, 
that  she  wishes  it  to  be  drawn  throughj 
and  just'* 
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"  I  understand — "  said  Rhoda, 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  nobody  better, 
the  art  of  dressing;  and  I  am  sure  it 
answers — for  if  you,  madam,  were  but 
to  hear  half  that  1  hear " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  hear  it  now,  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Strictland  wants  you,  and  I  do  not," 
said  Rhoda,  to  whom  Mrs.  Wilson's 
ways  and  flatteries  became  every  day 
more  disagreeable. 

"  Well/*  thought  Rhoda  ;  ''  there  will 
be  no  place  for  a  Mrs.  Wilson  at  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  parsonage,  and  that  will  be 
one  blessing." 

Of  this  blessing,  and  of  others  much 
more  important  that  she  hoped  would 
accompany  it,  Rhoda's  head  and  heart 
were  so  full,  that  she  had  been  seated 
some  time  at  the  breakfast  table,  before 
she  observed  that  Sir  James  Osbourne 
was  not  there  ;  nor  when  she  did  ob- 
serve it,  did  his  absence  excite  the 
smallest  pain,  or  awaken  the  least  cu 
riosity. 

Not  so   Mrs.    Strictland.        She  had 
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watched  the  opening  door  every  time 
that  it  turned  upon  its  hinges,  with  a 
solicitude,  which  could  not  have  been 
greater^  had  she  expected  that  her  own 
embroidered  handkerchief,  rather  than 
Rhoda's,  would  have  been  the  object  of 
his  admiration  ;  but  she  watched  in  vain. 
No  Sir  James  Osbourne  appeared  ;  and 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,neither 
did  his  absence  seem  to  occasion  any  sur- 
prise, or  inquiry:  yet  awed  by  the  acute 
malice  of  Lady  Belmont,  she  resolved 
not  to  betray,  by  any  questions  of  her 
own,  an  expectation  that  she  now  began 
to  fear,  would  not  be  gratified. 

But  Mrs.  Strictland  was  the  victim  of 
an  irritability  of  temper  and  nerve,  that 
sometimes  overcame  in  an  instant,  the 
cold-hearted,  and  cold-blooded  arguments 
of  several  previous  hours.  Fretted  at 
this  moment  beyond  all  endurance,  she 
said  to  Lady  Morris,  in  a  low  voice, 
when  she  thought  that  Lady  Belmont's 
attention  was  otherwise  engaged, 

"  I  fear  poor   Sir  James  Osbourne  is* 
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•seriously  ill.  He  complained  very  much 
last  night ;  aad  not  being  able  to  leave 
his  room  this  morning,  is  a  sign,  I  fear, 
that  he  is  not  better/* 

"  If  he  had  not  left  his  room,"  said 
Lady  Morris,  "  1  should  have  thought 
so  too;  but  1  hope  he  is  quite  well.  He 
left  Overleigh  this  morning,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.'' 

"Left  Overleigh!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Strictland,  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  chagrin,  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  repress. 

"  Oh  sing  willow,  sing  willow,  sing 
all  a  green  willow/'  said  Lady  Belmont, 
with  the  faint  laugh  of  gratified  malice, 
which  pointed  her  meaning  full  on  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Strictland,  though  she 
added,  as  if  pursuing  her  discourse,  "  I 
really  think  I  am  more  sorry  for  poor 
Desdemona  at  that  moment,  that  when 
her  brute  of  a  husband  suffocates  her." 

'^  I  thought,"  said  Lady  Morris  to 
Mrs.  Strictland,  "  that  you  had  known 
all  Sir  James  Osbourne's  plans." 
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'*  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure/'  stammered 
Mrs.  Sirictland,  "  I  knew  that  Sir  James 
intended  to  go  down  directly;  but  he 
was  so  ill  last  night,  that  I  could  not 
have  thought— I  dare  say  he  is  gone  for 
advice. "" 

"  And  very  prudently  done/'  said 
Lady  Belmont,  with  the  most  profound 
gravity ;  "  for  I  am  sure  he  was  in  great 
danger  here.*' 

Rhoda's  unvarying  countenance,  as 
she  continued  to  converse  gaily  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Randolf,  deprived  Lady 
Belmont  of  half  her  triumph ;  but  the 
confusion  of  Mrs.  Strictland  was  so 
complete,  that  any  body,  less  avaricious 
of  this  kind  of  glory  than  her  ladyship, 
might  have  rested  satisfied. 

Yet  to  deepen  the  rose  on  Rhoda's 
cheek,  was  what  she  was  resolved  to  ac- 
complish, if  possible  ;  and  following  up 
the  blow,  she  said  to  Lady  Harriet,  as 
she  marched  arm  in  arm  with  her  out  of 
the  room, 

"  One,  two,  and  three,  my  dear :  and 
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if  those   that   should,  won't,  those  that 
will,  may,** 

"  You  will  never  teach  me  to  be  above 
the  malice  of  that  woman,"  said  Rhoda 
to  Lady  Randolf,  colouring  a  deep  crim- 
son, which  a  backward  glance  of  Lady 
Belmont  only  served  to  heighten. 

"  If  you  would  once  shew  her  that 
you  are  above  it,  you  disarm  her,"  re- 
plied Lady  Randolf.  "  It  is  not  Lady 
Belmont's  strength,  but  your  weakness, 
that  makes  the  evil." 

"  It  is,  I  fear,  incurable,''  said  Rhoda, 
w^ith  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Strictland  approaching  them, 
said, 

"  Rhoda,  my  dear,  I  want  to  consult 
you.  Our  visit  here  has  been  quite  un- 
conscionable ;  and  notwithstanding  Lady 
Morris's  kind  solicitations  to  the  con- 
trary, must  come  to  an  end.  We  think 
of  going  to-morrow." 

"  I  put  my  negative  upon  any  such  re- 
solution/* said  Lady  Randolf.  "  My 
dear  madam,  I  will  confess  that  I  have  a 

VOL.  II.    PART  I.       I 
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design  against  you,  and  that  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  draw  Miss  Strictland 
into  the  plot.  Will  not  her  interest  pre- 
vail with  you,  to  give  me  your  company 
for  a  little  time  at  Temple  Harcourt  ? 
We  shall  leave  Overleigh  on  Monday 
next;  and  if  I  could  induce  you  to  ac- 
company us  home^  I  shall  have  the 
thanks  of  Lady  Morris  for  procuring 
her  the  pleasure  of  your  society  a  little 
longer,  and  Lord  Randolf  and  myself 
shall  consider  your  compliance  with  our 
request  as  a  very  flattering  obligation." 

It  was  impossible  that  any  invitation 
could  have  come  more  seasonably.  An 
immediate  return  to  town,  was  by  no 
means  what  Mrs.  Strictland  wished.  She 
thought  that  more  might  be  gained  by 
suffering  Sir  James  Osbourne's  ill-hu- 
mour to  evaporate  in  absence,  than  by 
the  irritation  that  would  probably  be 
produced  by  a  fresh  attack,  when  he  was 
so  well-prepared  for  resistance.  It  was 
a  point  gained,  if  she  could  make  him 
wishioT  the  return  of  Rhoda;   but  the 
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malice  of  Lady  Belmont,  and  the  cool 
indifference  of  Lady  Morris,  had  so 
thoroughly  piqued  Mrs.  Strictland,  that 
she  was  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
exonerate  herself  from  their  effects.  She 
was  well  aware  that  absence  alone  could 
do  this ;  for  after  the  unfortunate  disco- 
very which  she  had  made  of  her  disap- 
pointment, with  respect  to  Sir  James, 
she  knew  that  every  hour  while  she  re- 
mained in  the  present  company,  she 
would  be  exposed  to  mortification. 

An  invitation,  therefore,  to  Temple 
Harcourt,  at  this  moment,  seemed  to  be 
a  protection  for  which  she  could  not  be 
too  grateful.  She  w^ell  knew  the  honour 
that  it  would  cast  around  her  ;  for  how- 
ever she  might  affect  to  stigmatise  Lady 
Randolf  as  dull,  or  to  despise  her  as  a 
person  unknown  and  unknowing  in  the 
ways  and  society  of  the  world,  she  was 
conscious  that  an  admittance  into  the 
domestic  circle  of  Tem^.ie  Haicourt,  was 
a  distinction  which  would  be  felt  even 
in  those  regions  of  fashion,  where  only 
12 
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she  thought  it  life  to  live.  Half  the  dis- 
gust that  she  felt  towards  Lady  Randolf, 
arose  from  her  not  having  received  such 
a  distinction  in  any  former  year;  and 
though  her  vanity  might  be  a  little 
wounded  by  a  consciousness  that  she 
owed  it  now,  rather  to  the  attractions  of 
Rhoda,  than  to  any  merit  of  her  own, 
yet  as  her  pleasures  depended  more  upon 
the  appearance,  than  the  reality  of  things, 
she  well  knew  how  to  content  herself 
with  the  semblance  of  a  compliment^  the 
substance  of  which  she  knew  belonged 
to  another. 

Lady  Randolf's  proposition,  therefore, 
met,  from  Mrs.  Strictland  a  most  ready 
and  gracious  acceptance.  Rhoda  could 
have  danced  for  joy  ;  and  Mr.  Strictland, 
who  was  indifferent  at  what  other  per- 
son's table  he  enjoyed  the  luxuries 
which  he  grudged  himself  at  his  own, 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement. 

The  desire  to  see  more  of  Rhoda,  and 
the  hope  that  she  might  contribute  to 
fortify  her  mind  against  the  allurements 
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of  vanity,  and  the  attractions  o['  splen- 
dour and  dissipation,  had  first  suggested 
to  Lady  Randolf  a  wish  to  take  her  with 
her  to  Temple  Harcourt ;  and  when  first 
this  wish  arose,  she  would  have  been 
glad,  if  she  could  have  separated  her 
from  her  companions  :  but  the  malice 
and  civil  contempt,  with  which  Lady 
Belmont  and  Lady  Morris  had  lately 
treated  Mrs.  Strictland,  had  determined 
Lady  Randolf  to  spread  her  ^egis  before 
her  also ;  and  the  scene  of  the  present 
morning  had  given  such  activity  to  her 
good  nature,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
cordial  and  warm  than  the  manner  in 
which  she  urged  her  request,  that  they 
might  all  together  adjourn  to  Temple 
Harcourt. 

Having  gained  her  point.  Lady  Ran- 
dolf accompanied  her  protegees  to  the 
drawing-room;  and  there  declaring,  in 
the  most  obliging  terms,  the  acquisi- 
tion which  she  had  made,  she  left  Mrs. 
Strictland  restored   to   her   self-compla" 
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cency^    and   withdrew  to   attend  upon 
her  usual  duties  of  the  morning. 

"  You  do  not  return,  then,  to  town 
immediately  ?"  said  Lady  Belmont. 

"  Oh,  no,''  replied  Mrs.  Strictland, 
with  more  than  usual  sweetness ;  "  it 
was  never  my  intention.  I  had  other 
engagements.  A  very  little  of  town 
satisfies  me,  and  Miss  Strictland  has  a 
decided  taste  for  the  country,  even  at 
this  season;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
both  prefer  the  society  of  Lady  Randolf 
to  all  its  pleasures,  at  any  time.'* 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Strictland,"  said  Lady 
Morris,  "  how  long  have  you  thought 
my  good  sister-in-law  so  amusing  ?" 

*'  Just  ten  minutes  and  twenty  se- 
conds/' said  Lady  Belmont^  looking  at 
her  watch.  "  Then,  Harriet,  my  watch 
loses  after  all;"' 

"  I  believe  that  all  our  watches  lose," 
said  Lady  Morris,  with  a  half  yawn; 
'^  for  we  seem  to  be  for  ever  the  victims 
of  miscalculation,** 
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This  stroke,  which  was  equally  felt 
by  Lady  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Strictland, 
brought  both  the  ladies  to  order;  and  a 
sort  of  tacit  peace  being  established, 
the  few  days,  which  they  afterwards 
passed  together,  glided  away  in  tolerable 
harnlony.  With  Rhoda  they  flew  on  the 
wings  of  delight. 

The  party  in  the  house  was  reduced  to 
a  very  limited  number;'  nor  did  it  con- 
tain any  individual  that  particularly 
called  forth  the  politics  of  Mrs.  Strict- 
land.  Rhoda  was  therefore  left  to  dis- 
pose of  her  ornaments,  and  her  time, 
according  to  her  own  fancy.  The  one 
received  a  grace,  even  from  a  negli- 
gence with  which  she  wore  them  ;  and  the 
other  was  almost  exclusively  dedicated 
to  Lady  Randolf. 

To  her  she  disclosed  all  that  had 
passed  in  her  heart,  and  all  that  was 
passing  there.  She  confessed  her  former 
aberrations  ;  she  promised  adherence  to 
the  narrower  line,  for  the  future  ;  and 
she  called  upon  Lady  Randolf  to  coa 
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firm  her  in  opinions  and  feelings,  on 
which  she  knew  that  her  rectitude  and 
her  happiness  must  depend. 

''Then  after  all/'  said  Lady  Randolf, 
**  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  to  be  the  man  ?" 

"  And  ought  he  not  to  be  so  ?"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  The  ought  depends  upon  yourself, 
my  dear,*'  returned  Lady  Randolf.  "  If 
he  is  really  chosen,  be  not  tempted  to 
forego  your  choice,  by  whatever  dazzling 
bait  may  cross  your  path.'* 

"  Do  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a 
dereliction,*'  said  Rhoda,  "  when  I  have 
told  you,  that  I  now  know  myself? — 
After  1  have  confessed,  that  I  have  given 
Mr.  Ponsonby  cause  to  know  me  too  V* 

''Your  best  security  will^be  in  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  strength,"  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf; "  and  in  trials  of  what  it  can  bear 
amidst  the  jarring  elements  that  com- 
pose the  world,  in  which  you  are  going 
to  live." 

*'  Of  what  are  those  jarring  elements 
composed  ?"  said  Rhoda. 
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"  Ofenvy — of  contempt — of  ridicule — 
love  of  distinction — pleasure  of  triumph 
—gratification  of  sense — indulgencies  of 
affluence/' 

"  I  wish  I  was  at  Byrkley,"  said 
Khoda. 

"  Be  yourself,  my  dear  Rhoda,  and  it 
signifies  not*where  you  are.'' 

"  So  I  have  been  told  before,"  said 
Rhoda,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  this  self  is 
composed  of  almost  as  many  jarring 
elements  as  the  world  that  it  is  to  con- 
tend against.  We  can  never  harmo- 
nize. I  wish  I  was  sure  that  we  should 
quarrel.*' 

"  It  is  not  wise  to  quarrel  with  the 
world/'  said  Lady  Randolf ;  "  but  it  is 
wise  to  be  above  it." 

"  Oh  then,  I  am  in  the  right  way," 
said  Rhoda;  "  for  I  despise  it  heartily." 

"  Not  quite  right,"  said    Lady    Ran- 
dolf.    "  If  you   do  not  learn  to  appre- 
ciate its  real  value,  you  will  never  know 
what  you  ought  to  prefer  to  it/' 
I  6 


''Oh  for  the  science  which  would 
teach  me  that  F'  said  Rhoda. 

*'  I  will  give  it  you  in  two  words," 
said  Lady  Randolf:— ^*  Time— and— Eter- 
nity!" 

Rhoda  threw  her  arms  round  Lady 
Randolf  s  neck, 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Randolf,  you 
have,  indeed,  given  me  the  knowledge 
that  i  wished. — Yes,  I  will  live  for 
ever!** 
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CHAP.  X. 


<*  Th  e  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 

'T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart : 

Not  meanly,  or  ambitiously  pursued  ; 

Not  sunk  by  sloth,  not  raised  by  servitude. 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence ; 

With  splendour,  charity — with  plenty,  health." 

Pope, 

In  this  spiritualized  determination 
Rhoda  was  more  confirmed,  after  a  fort- 
night's  residence  at  Temple  Harcourt. 

She  here  beheld  Lady  Randolf  s  theory 
in  the  most  active  operation.  She  be* 
held  every  demand  that  time  could 
make,  on  rank,  opulence,  and  the  civili- 
ties of  social  life,  discharged  with  the 
most  cheerful  urbanity  ;  but  she  saw  its 
transitory  rights  in  due  subserviency  to 
those  of  eternity. 
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Hence,  was  there  magnificence,  with- 
out ostentation  ; — politeness,  without 
duplicity  ; — plenty,  without  profusion. 
The  guests  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  give  an  air  of  social  festivity  to  the 
assemblage,  and  so  limited,  as  not  to 
preclude  an  intercourse  with  ail.  Each 
in  turn^  might  become  a  centre  to  the 
whole;  and  the  talent  of  each  individual 
made  a  part  of  the  general  amusement. 
Here  were  no  exclusive  coteries  formed 
by  rank  and  fastidiousness — no  line  of 
demarcation  between  guests  of  the  same 
host — no  umbrage— no  whisperings- 
no  manoeuvrings ; — all  was  brilliant  as 
the  sun,  and  lucid  as  truth  ! 

Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  were  the  ani- 
mating spirits  of  this  well-organized 
form. 

Bland^  gracious^  and  festive.  Lord 
Randolf  seemed  to  exist  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  pleasure  ;  while 
Lady  Randolf,  who,  in  the  house  of 
another  person,   had  withdrawn    herself 
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many  hours  in  every  day,  from  the  fri- 
volities and  chicaneries  of  society,  and 
who  had  even  partaken  of  its  better 
parts  in  a  guarded  manner,  in  her  own, 
appeared  to  be  the  most  occupied  per- 
son there.  Lady  Randolf  had  no  morn- 
ing languors---no  evening  weariness. 
Prompt  to  suggest^  and  ardent  to  advance 
every  plan  of  amusement,  she.  was  her- 
self the  most  joyous  of  the  group  :  ready 
alike  to  read  aloud  the  play,  the  novel, 
or  the  poem— to  take  her  place  at  the  in- 
strument, if  a  performer  was  wanted— or 
to  mingle  in  the  dance,  when  the  set  was 
not  numerous  enough  without  her;  nor 
was  she  less  willing  to  become  silent  and 
sedentary,  when  the  graver  heads,  or  less 
active  limbs  of  some  of  the  company 
called  for  a  party  as  chess,  or  a  game  at 
whist.  She  was,  indeed,  the  resource  of 
all.  "  I  will  go  to  Lady  Randolf" — 
"  Ladv  Randolf  will  do  it  for  me"— 
''Lady  Randolf  will  contrive" — "  I  am 
sure    Avc  shall    go,  if  I   speak  to  Lady 
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Randolf,"  resounded  from  every  mouth  ; 
and  of  all  her  numerous  expectants, 
none  was  ever  disappointed. 

Rhoda  looked  on  with  wonder  and 
delight. 

''  Oh  could  I  ever  resemble  Lady 
Randolf !"  thought  she.  "  But  how  is 
all  this  managed  ?"  said  she,  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  increasing  admiration.  ''  How- 
have  you  time  for  all  that  you  do  ?--You 
seem  to  have  more  time  at  your  disposal 
at  home,  than  jou  had  at  Overleigh 
Park  ?" 

**  I  have^  in  fact,  more  time,'*  return* 
ed  Lady  Randolf ;  *'  because  when  I  in- 
tend to  enjoy  my  friends,  I  make  such 
previous  arrangements  as  enable  me  to 
devote  myself  wholly  to  them.  It  is  the 
"diligent  scholar  that  has  the  most  time 
to  give  to  his  sports,  and  he  pursues 
them  without  remorse^  and  without  fear. 
Besides,  you  may  observe  that  my  most 
weighty  cares  are  here  entirely  taken  off 
my  hands:  the  interests  of  ray  nursery 
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and  my  school-room,  are  safe  in  the  hands 
of    Mrs.    Drake.       When     I     was     at 
Overleigh    Park,    my    two   eldest    girls 
were  with  me,  and  I  felt  myself  respon- 
sible to  them^   not  only  for  their  regular 
hours  of  instruction,  but  for  the  indem- 
nification that  they  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect, for  being  so    much  secluded  from 
society  as  I  thought  it  expedient  should 
be  the  case  there.     Of  course,    I  made 
myself  as  much  their  companion  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  often,  when    I  knew   that  I 
was   the  ridicule  of  the   drawing-room, 
for  the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  I  was 
supposed  to  be  overloading  their  tender 
brains  with  more  instruction   than  they 
could  carry,    my    children  and    myself 
were  engaged  in  the  most  perfect  follies 
— myseU"  the  greatest,  and  perhaps,  the 
happiest  baby,   of  the  three.     But  now, 
that  I    know    their  lessons    and    their 
amusements  are    equally    well  provided 
for,  I  can  withdraw  my  eyes  from  them 
for  a  season,  without   any  fear,  or  any 
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other  regret,  than  for  the  selfish  pleasure 
which  I  take  in  being  their  instructor, 
and  their  playmate/' 

*'  But  this,  I  hope/'  said  Rhoda,  "  is 
in  some  measure  compensated,  by  having 
them  so  much  more  with  you  in  com- 
pany here,  than  at  Overleigh.  There, 
poor  little  souls,  one  could  scarcely  catch 
a  glimpse  of  their  garments,— here,  I 
meet  one  or  other  of  them  at  every  turn, 
and  all  seem  so  happy — so  familiar— -and 
so  good-humoured  !" 

**  Not  to  spoil  my  children,  is  the 
only  rule  that  I  ever  presume  to  give  any 
of  my  guests,''  said  Lady  Randolf ;  "  and 
as  I  am  known  to  be  perfectly  in  earnest, 
and  that  the  infringement  of  it  would 
be  the  s'gnal  of  imprisonment  for  my 
children,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  sufficiently  well  observed.  A  little 
experience  of  the  world  which  they  are 
some  time  to  inhabit,  coming  by  de- 
greeSj  and  accompanied  by  the  correc- 
tives  that  the  sapience  of  ]\Irs,   Drake 
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and  I  can  furnish,  is  not  amiss.  But  I 
will  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Rhoda, 
that  I  have  generally  a  spy  in  the  ene- 
my's camp.  Mrs.  Drake  seconds  all 
my  plans  so  well,- that  when  she  is 
present,  I  have  no  fear  that  any  of  my 
wishes  will  be  thwarted,  without  my 
being  immediately  informed  of  it,  and 
the  remedy  is  applied  without  loss  of 
time/* 

"  How  admirable  is  all  this  !"  said 
Rhoda,  thoughtfully  ;  ''and  to  do  the  best 
thing,  seems  to  you  to  be  so  easy  ! — But 
this  could  not  be,  my  dear  Lady  Ran- 
dolf,  even  with  all  your  excellencies,  if 
you  were  not  as  largely  gifted  with  the 
blessings  of  Fortune,  as  with  those  of 
Nature.*' 

''  Ah,  Rhoda,"  said  Lady  Randolf, 
shaking  her  head,  "  from  whence  arises 
that  observation  ? — Was  not  the  '  well 
done/  the  meed  of  him  who  had  gained 
two  pounds,  as  well  as  of  him  who  had 
gained  ten  ?  It  was  only  the  unproduc- 
tive one  that  was  condemned.** 
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''  But  it  is  only  upon  a  large  scale 
that  so  much  virtu^can  be  shewn/'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Be  shewn,  I  grant  you/'  said  Lady 
Randolf;  *'  but  are  you  thinking  of  what 
is  exhibited^  or  what  exists  ?** 

"  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  the  latter," 
replied  Rhoda,  colouring. 

'^  If  lo  be  pre-eminently  virtuous,  will 
content  your  vast  ambition,'*  said  Lady 
Randolf,  smiling,  "  I  will  shew  you  in 
the  example  of  the  wife  of  our  parish 
priest,  that  there  is  no  station,  however 
lowly,  which  can  in  itself  prevent  you 
from  being  so." 

"  That  would  be  an  instance  in  point," 
said  Rhoda,  colouring  still  more  deeply. 
"  No,  not  in  point,'*  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf. ^'  Your  prospects  offer  you  every 
comfort  and  commodity  of  a  sober  life; 
but  my  poor  friend  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  forego  almost  the  necessaries  of  it." 

"    Never i    I    am   sure,'*  said  Rhoda, 
'''  when  you  call  yourself  her  friend.'* 
''  Rhoda,  my  dear/'  said  Lady  Ran- 
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dolf,  with  a  trait  of  sensibility  on  her 
countenance,  that  was  almost  divine, 
''  the  beneficence  of  friendship  itself  is 
often  felt  by  the  liberal  and  sensitive 
mind,  as  another  call  upon  it  for  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the 
hand,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  be 
stretched  out  to  give,  shrinks  involun- 
tarily from  the  necessity  of  extending  it 
to  receive.' 

"  Admirable  Lady  Randolf!''  said 
Rhoda.  "  Surely  you  will  some  time 
make  me  what  I  ought  to  be.  You 
must  shew  me  your  priest's  wife,  and  I 
will  copy  her  where  1  can  ; — but  po- 
verty! — obligation! — There  is  nothing 
exhilarating  in  the  virtues,  that  such  in- 
struments put  in  action.** 

In  the  story  of  this  "  priest's  wife,** 
there  was  nothing  uncommon.  It  was 
the  every  day  tale  of  human  existence: 
The  brightness  of  the  morning  sun — the 
clouds  of  noon — the  storms  of  evening — 
the  manner  in  which  these  vicissitudes 
had  been  met,  and  borne,  made  all  that 
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was  extraordinary  in  her  fate.  But  this 
manner  had  been  so  much  out  of  the 
beaten  track — partook  so  much  of  the 
ethereal  spark — was  so  little  soiled  b}^  the 
earthly  material  in  which  it  was  impri- 
soned, that  Lady  Randolf  was  justified 
in  considering  her  as  pre-eminently  vir- 
tuous;  and  Rhoda  could  not  but  con- 
fess, that  it  was  possible  to  array  poverty, 
sickness,  and  sorrow,  in  robes  of  glory 
more  resplendent,  than  any,  ever  worn 
by  richeSj  health,  and  joy. 

''  It  is  wonderful !''  said  Rhoda. 

"  It  is  plain,"  said  Lady  Randolf. 
"  It  is  done  by  the  just  balance  of  time 
and  eternity/* 

The  fortnight,  passed  at  Temple  Har- 
court,  was  to  Rhoda  a  fortnight  of  much 
happiness — of  much  reflection — and  of 
some  improvement.  She  thought  that 
if  she  might  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
of  fortune  which  distinguished  its  pro- 
prietors, it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
her  to  emulate  their  virtues.  Her  heart 
gave  an  unequivocal  preference  to    the 
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dignified  order  and  cheerful  urbanity  of 
the  household  and  society  of  Temple 
Harcourtj  over  tiio  irregular  magnifi- 
cence, and  malicious  gaiety  at  Over- 
leigh  Park.  To  become  the  moving 
spring  of  so  beautiful  a  machine,  seemed 
to  her,  to  be  that  which  was  most  de- 
siraV)le  in  life.  Her  imagination  revelled 
in  the  luxury  of  fancied  benevolence, 
and  grateful  praise.  No  knight-errant 
ever  redressed  more  wrongs,  or  bestowed 
more  blessings,  in  the  most  successful 
career,  than  did  Rhoda,  in  the  visionary 
station  of  mistress  of  a  large  establish- 
ment:— the  arbitress  of  the  happiness  and 
amusements  of  all  who  approached  her! 
She  was  blind,  however,  to  the  principle 
from  which  all  this  fancied  excellence 
sprung.  She  called  it  benevolence — it 
was  in  fact  vanity.  She  was  not  aware 
that  these  enchanting  visions  had  all  a 
reference  to  self; — that  self-love  was  the 
parent  of  them  all.  If  the  scene  had 
shifted  ever  so  slightly — had  she  sup- 
posed herself  the  worshipper,  instead  of 
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the  idol,  her  fabric  of  felicity  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation.  It  was  her 
wish  to  appear  excellent,  rather  than 
the  desire  to  become  so,  that  thus  be- 
wildered her  brain,  and  seduced  her 
heart.  There  was  no  activity  in  her 
imagination—- no  emulative  longings  in 
her  feelings,  when  she  contemplated  the 
exertions,  the  resignation,  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  abandonment  of  self,  which,  in 
the  wife  of  the  poor  clergyman,  she  had 
praised  with  so  much  verbal  warmth. 
She  would  have  been  most  truly  willing 
to  relieve  her,  but  most  reluctant  to 
have  imitated  her.  She  would  be  a 
faithful  servant,  but  she  would  ^choose 
her  service ;  and  with  all  her  glow  of 
benevolence,  with  all  her  energy  of  de- 
sire to  confer  happiness,  there  was  one 
thing  which  '*  she  lacked,'' — humility  ! 
—This  required  of  her,  she  too  must 
have  gone  away  sorrowful.  She  had  not 
courage  to  suffer  in  oblivion — to  dowel), 
and  be  forgotten. 

"  As  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Osbourne/' 
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thought  Rhoda,  *'  I  too,  perhaps,  might 
be  a  Lady  Randolf :  but  I  do  not  love 
Sir  James  Osbourne/'  said  she  ; — "  and 
1  do  love  Mr.  Ponsonbj — and  cannot  I, 
even  as  his  wife,  be  a  Lady  Randolf  in 
miniature  ?" 

To   be  the  first   figure    in  the  group 
was  necessary  to  complete  her   picture 
of  happiness;    but  whether   the  group 
was  more  or  less  numerous,    seemed  to 
her    more   indifferent.     Here,  then,  for 
the  present,  the  fluctuation  of  her  mind 
rested  :    her  lively  fancy  decorated   her 
person  and  her  parsonage  with  whatever 
drapery  pleased    her   best ;  and   having 
uttered,  in  a  voice  so  low,   as  scarcely 
to  be  heard  by  herself,  "  an  elegant  suffi- 
ciency," she   remained   determined,  on 
some  future  day,  to  become  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby. 
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CHAP.  XL 


»*  There  is  a  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prescribe, 
When  you  bid  Fortune  carry  back  her  bribe." 

Dryden. 

Had  Rhoda  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  remained  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Lady  Randolf*s  virtues^  this  re- 
solution would  have  gathered  strength, 
and  would  at  length  have  been  fixed  on 
such  good  grounds,  as  would  have  pre- 
served it  unshaken  by  all  the  convulsions 
of  that  heterogeneous  world,  into  which 
she  was  about  to  enter. 

Rhoda  could  talk  to  Lady  Randolf, 
with  freedom  and  pleasure^  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby:  for  Lady  Randolf  had  marked 
him  with  so  favourable  an  eye,  the  single 
day.  in   which  she    had  seen    him,    that 
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Rhoda  had  no  apprehension  that  her 
taste,  any  more  than  her  principles, 
could  be  called  in  question  by  the  pre- 
ference which  she  avowed  for  him.  Lady 
Randolf  had  said,  and  Rhoda  had  trea- 
sured up  the  words  in  her  memory,  that 
''  she  had  never  seen  a  more  intelligent 
and  prepossessing  countenance — more 
unaffected  gentlemanlike  manners  ;'*  and 
she  had  added,  "  Lord  Randolf  as- 
sures me,  that  he  is  well  stored  with 
all  those  acquirements,  which,  though 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  a  female, 
are  felt,  even  by  our  sex,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  expression,  and  the  elegance  of 
illustration,  that  they  give  to  the  com- 
mon topics  of  discourse/'  "  Lord  Ran- 
dolf," thought  Rhoda,  *'  will  become  as 
dear  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  as  Lady  Randolf 
is  to  me.  Mr.  Ponsonby  will  be  re- 
garded as  partially  by  Lord  Randolf,  as 
I  am  by  Lady  Randolf.  What  a  happy 
prospective  for  our  future  society  ! — 
How  sincerely  do   I  wish    that  I  might 
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remain  at  Temple  Harcourt,  until  1 
could  remove  to  the  parsonage  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby  !'* 

But  in  vain  did  Rhoda  wish.  The 
moment  of  departure  was  arrived.  Mrs. 
Strictland^s  patience  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  No  longer  could  she  exist  in  a 
society  where  her  talents  found  not  a 
single  occasion  to  display  themselves. — 
Here  was  no  field  for  intrigue — no  party 
spirit — no  display  of  sentiment^ — no  cha- 
ritable subscriptions,  which  tax  the  poor, 
and  save  the  rich — no  rivalries  in  dress 
— no  importance  given  to  trifles  ; — the 
green  shawl^  or  embroidered  handker- 
chief, might  be  worn  or  laid  aside,  with- 
out drawing  any  observation  :  and  though 
by  the  smooth  panoply  of  politeness, 
she  glided  along  unmolested,  she  felt, 
that  it  was  not  her  remark  which  was  lis- 
tened to — her  ban  mot  that  was  repeated 
— Aer  opinion  that  was  sought.  In  vain 
did  Mrs.  Wilson  pour  forth  a  double 
portion  of  flattery,  which  the  testiness 
of  her  lady  made  her  feelmgii/  discern  to 
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be  necessary  ; — in  vain  did  Rhoda,  happy 
herself,  exert  all  her  powers  to  make 
Mrs.  Strictland  so  : — all  would  not  do. 
Distinction,  the  aliment  without  which 
she  could  not  live,  was  not  there,  and 
without  it,  all  the  balm  of  benevolence, 
and  all  the  savour  of  intellect,  were, 
tasteless  and  unprofitable. 

After  having  repeated  a  hundred  and 
a  hundred  times,  that  Temple  Harcourt 
was  paradise  ;— that  Lord  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolf  were  as  our  first  parents,  before  they 
fell  ;-'-that  all  was  admirable  !  charming! 
sublime  !  she  peremptorily  declared  that 
she  must  return  to  town  the  next  day ; 
and  that  she  would  not  listen  to  any 
objection  which  either  Mr.  Strictland  or 
Rhoda  could  make. 

''  My  dear  Rhoda,  it  would  be  so  ex- 
traordinary, so  out  of  all  rule,  to  pro- 
Jong  a  first  visit  beyond  a  fortnight! — It 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  What  we  have 
already  done,  is  preposterous." 

"  But    when    to   prolong  our    visit," 
said  Rhoda,  *'  would  give  pleasure  to  all 
k2 
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parties,  why  should  it  not  be  done  ?  Why 
should  it  be  preposterous  ?" 

"  My  dear,  when  will  you  learn  to 
understand  such  things?— How  can  you 
mistake  the  necessary  politenesses  of 
life,  for  the  real  inclination  of  people  ? 
Lady  Randolf  no  doubt  is  very  happy 
to  have  had  us  with  her. — Entre  nous, 
it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise;  but  there 
must  be  civilities  to  be  done  to  others  ; 
there  must  be  management,  contrivance  : 
you  have  no  notion  how  much  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  to  answer  ail  the  de- 
mands that  are  made  upon  rank  and 
fortune  in  society  ;  and  Lady  Randolf  is 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  the  person  to  neglect 
any  thing  of  the  sort. — The  fiat  is 
absolute — we  go  to-morrow." 

This  was  a  resolution  that  Lady  Ran- 
dolf's  notions  of  the  duties  of  politeness 
would  not  have  led  her  in  the  least  to 
oppose,  had  Mrs.  Strictland  been  alone 
concerned;  but  the  virtues  that  she 
loved,  and  the  imperfections  that  she 
lamented   in   the   character   of   Rhoda, 
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made  her  equally  unwilling  to  lese  sight 
of  her.  She  saw  the  influence  that  she 
had  gained  over  her  mind  ;  she  beheld 
the  struggles  of  the  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples which  were  so  busy  within  ;  she 
felt  that  the  happiness  and  respectabi- 
lity of  Rhoda's  future  life  probably  de- 
pended upon  the  conduct  and  event  of 
the  next  six  months. 

'*  If  I  could  retain  her  with  me  till  I 
go  to  town,"  said  Lady  Randolf  to  her 
husband^  "  and  watch  over  her  during 
the  first  impressions  that  its  seductions 
will  make  upon  her  mind^  this  young 
creature  might  be  made  as  excellent  as 
she  is  lovely  ;  but  with  such  a  precep- 
tress, and  such  an  example  as  Mrs. 
Strictland,  where  will  she  find  a  balance 
to  her  own  ungoverned  fancy,  and  ardent 
desire  of  distinction  ?— -She  must,  she 
will  be  lost.'' 

"  We  will  not  part  with  her/'  said 
Lord  Randolf. 

"  Not  if  it  be  possible  to  keep  her/' 
replied  Lady  Randolf;    "but    1    much 
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land  is  designed  this  winter  to  be  the  ex- 
hibition which  is  to  fill  Mrs.  Strictland*s 
assemblies,  and  open  to  her  every  door 
wliich  she  wishes  to  enter.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther she  would  forego  such  an  advantage 
to  make  Rhoda  a  duchess  ;  I  am  sure 
she  would  not,  to  make  her  a  saint.'* 

"  Let  us  try,  at  least,  to  keep  her  with 
us  while  we  remain  in  the  country," 
said  Lord  Randolf  "  I  do  not  fear  any 
reluctance  on  her  part." 

"  There  is  none,"  replied  Lady  Ran- 
dolf: "  at  present  she  has  chosen  the 
better  part. — She  has  no  wish  so  fervent 
as  to  continue  here  ;  but  if  she  once  goes, 
1  will  not  engage  that  she  will  be  equally 
eager  to  return." 

*'  She  shall  not  go,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Lord  Randolf:  "  a  few  weeks  of 
your  precepts  and  example,"  added  the 
fond  husband,  "  will  fix  all  her  virtues; 
and  she  may  then  as  safely  adorn  the 
world,  as  you  may  yourself." 

''  Oh  thank  you  for  the  compliment  T* 
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said  Lady  Randolf ;  "  and  now  let  us  try 
our  united  strength  upon  Mrs.  Strict- 
land." 

''  But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  fasten 
any  argument  upon  a  mind  so  hardened 
by  selfishness,  and  so  polished  by  polite- 
ness?*' said  Lord  Randolf. 

"  It  will  indeed  be  difficult." — 

They  found  it  to  be  impossible  — 

Mrs.  Strictland,  having  overwhelmed 
Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  with  assurances 
of  the  high  honour  done  her, — of  the  in- 
expressible pleasure  that  she  should 
have  had  in  complying  with  so  flattering 
a  request;— of  the  incalculable  advantages 
which  would  result  to  Rhoda  from  re- 
maining at  Temple  Harcourt,  concluded 
with  her  regret  and  despair  that  the 
thing  could  not  be. 

"  We  will  restore  her  to  you  in  less 
than  six  weeks,"  said  Lady  Randolf 

Mrs.  Strictland  replied  in  the  sweetest 
tone  imaginable,  ''  that  she  was  au  de^ 
sespoir^  but  that  it  was  impossible.'* 

'*  Why  impossible?"  said    Mr.  Strict- 
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land,  who  thought  of  the  addition  that 
one  more  at  his  table  would  make  to 
his  butcher's  bills — "  why  impossible  ?— 
Six  weeks  ?— What  are  six  weeks?  There 
will  be  hardly  anybody  in  town." 

''  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Strictland/' 
said  Mrs.  Strictland,  with  a  frown  that 
belied  all  the  pretensions  which  she  had 
before  made  to  sweetness  of  temper ; 
''  and  1  am  sure  that  Lady  Randolf  will 
not  press  farther  a  point,  that  she  must 
do  me  the  justice  to  feel  must  have 
been  even  more  gratifying  to  me,  than 
to  herself,    if  it  had  been  possible/' 

Lady  Randolf,  thus  silenced^  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  ;  and  poor 
Rhoda,  who  had  stood  by  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  during  this  discussion,  had 
now  nothing  better  to  do,  than  to  wipe 
away  the  tear,  which,  in  spite  of  herself, 
would  force  itself  into  her  eye. 

When  she  and  Mrs.  Strictland  were 
alone  together  :  "  My  dear,"  said  she, 
"  you  had  no  cause  to  have  been  so 
much    alarmed.       Though    I    spoke   so 
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gently,  you  might  have  seen  from  the 
first  that  I  was  absolutely  determined. 
Really  the  selfishness  of  people  is  quite 
amazing  !  That  Lady  Randolf  should 
suppose  I  would  resign  you,  my  love, 
for  six  weeks — I  who  love  you  so  ten 
derly  ?  Or  to  think  that  I  should  have 
no  attention  to  3^our  interests  !  What 
could  you  get  by  being  shut  up  here  the 
next  six  weeks  ?  Or  indeed  to  suppose 
that  you  could  have  borne  to  have  left 
me  ?  These  very  good  people,  I  find, 
can  pursue  their  own  gratification  as 
eagerly  as  others  do.  And  what  was  all 
this  fancy  of  moping  you  here  in  the 
country?  Nothing  on  earth  but  a  re- 
source against  a  lete  a  ttte ;  for  Wilson 
tells  me  there  is  no  more  company  ex- 
pected after  we  are  gone.  I  thought  in- 
deed that  it  was  not  in  either  Lord  or 
Lady  Randolf  to  keep  it  up  long,  not 
like  our  charming  friends  the  Morrises.** 
Rhoda  was  happy  that  the  entrance  of 
this  same  intelligencer-general  Wilson, 
precluded  all   necessity   and  almost   all 
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possibility  of  reply;  for  Mrs.  Strictland 
had  so  many  orders  to  give,  and  so  much 
joy  to  express  on  her  approaching  escape, 
that  Rhoda  slunk  unnoticed  away,  and 
going  to  Lady  Randolf,  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  all  the  hours  in  which  she 
could  still  hope  to  enjoy  her  company. 

The  parting  was  sad  :  for  Rhoda,  ac- 
cording to  her  usual  custom,  gave  all 
her  feeling  to  the  event  of  the  moment. 

''  Oh  my  dear  Lady  Randolf,  shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ?" 

''  In  less  than  six  weeks,  my  love," 
replied  Lady  Randolf;  "  and  then  it  will 
not  be  my  fault,  if  there  passes  a  single 
day  without  our  seeing  each  other." 

*'  Seeing  each  other  !"  repeated  Rhoda. 
''Ah,  what  is  seeing  each  other  in 
crowds,  in  bustles,  without  the  power 
of  exchanging  more  than  a  word,  and 
that  word  perhaps  not  daring  to  tell 
what  the  heart  feels  !  How  much  shall 
I  regret  our  tete  a  leles^  our  continued 
conversations  T' 

"  Even  in  London,  we  may  perhaps. 
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not  unfrequently  have  them,"  replied 
Lady  Rantlolf ;  "  but  you  will  have  more 
to  do,  than  to  say  when  in  town  ;  and 
you  will  find,  though  each  may  be 
equally  good  in  their  different  ways, 
that  the  pleasures  of  London  and  the 
country " 

•'  Oh,  I  hate  the  thoughts  oF  the  plea- 
sures of  London  !"  interrupted  Rhoda  : 
"  and  what  have  I,  ^who  am  to  be  a 
country  parson's  wife,  to  do  with 
them  ?" 

''  If  you  use  them  wisely,"  said  Lady 
Randolf,  "  they  may  form  no  unimpor- 
tant share  of  your  future  blessings.  Those 
only  can  justly  estimate  the  world,  who 
know  it — and  in  that  estimate  lies  the 
secret^  if  secret,  it  may  be  called,  of 
more  than  half  our  virtues,  and  nearly 
all  our  happiness." 

''Adieu!"  said  Rhoda,  with  a  full 
heart  and  a  broken  voice,  for  Mrs. 
Strictland  was  already  in  the  carriage, 
and  called  aloud,  "  that  her  dear  Rhoda 
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would  certainly  catch  cold,   if  she  stood 
longer  in  the  draft  of  the  hall  door." 

Lady  Randolf  embraced  her — Lord 
Randolf  saluted  her^  and  led  her  to  the 
coach  : 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Strictland/'said 
he,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  put  her  into  the 
carriage,  '^  remember  the  admonition  of 
your  nursery  maid,  and  be  a  good  girl !" 

"  My  dear  Rhoda,"  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  '*  these  tedious  adieus  are  really 
the  most  rustic  things  in  the  world. 
Cannot  you  be  glad  or  sorry,  without 
letting  every  body  see  that  you  are  so  ?'* 

"I  think  I  would  not,  if  I  could," 
replied  Rhoda. 

*'  Then,  my  dear,  you  will  make  yourself 
very  ridiculous/'  said  Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  Ridiculous  !"  said  Rhoda. 

"  It  really  afflicts  me  to  be  always  re- 
proving you,  my  love,''  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  ;  "  but  I  wish  that  you  would  cor- 
rect yourself  of  that  awkward  trick  which 
you  have,   of  repeating  my  words — and 
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indeed  the  words  of  others  too. — I  do 
assure  you,  it  is  very  ill-bred^  and  gives 
a  jerking  kind  of  tone  to  conversation, 
totally  incompatible  with  the  even  flow 
of  intercourse  which  distinguishes  po- 
lished society.'* 

''  It  is  a  very  natural,  and  very  im- 
pressive figure  of  speech  notwithstand- 
ing," said  Mr.  Strictland  ;  ''  and  while  we 
continue  to  have  hearts,  I  cannot  see  why 
we  should  not  express  their  feelings." 

*'  It  is  not  ['usage  du  monde^"  replied 
Mrs.  Strictland  contemptuously, — "  I 
hope  that  Rhoda  will  not  continue  it." 

'*  This  I' usage  du  monde,''  returned 
Mr.  Strictland,  who,  vexed  to  have  been 
obliged  to  J  quit  Temple  Harcourt,  re- 
venged himself  by  an  unusualloquacityof 
contradiction  ; — "  this  I'usage  da  monde 
is  the  greatest  tyrant  upon  earth  :  we  hold 
our  pleasures,  our  opinions,  our  very 
existence,  by  her  sovereign  will  and  suf- 
ferance ;  and  yet  are  such  willing  slaves, 
that  we  should  be  ashamed  not  to  wear 
her  chains." 
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Rhoda  thought  that  she  had  never 
heard  Mr.  Sirictland  speak  so  well  be- 
fore;  but  Mrs.  Strictland,  with  an  af- 
fected yawn,  said, 

*<•  Very  true,  ray  dear  :  you  speak  like 
an  oracle  ;  but  I  will  assert  my  freedom  : 
and  so  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  this 
same  usage,  which  forbids  sleeping  in 
company^  you  shall  see  me  go  to  sleep." 

This  determination  imposed  silence  on 
her  companions^  and  left  Rhoda  free 
to  range  in  thought  over  all  that  was 
passed,  and  all  that  might  be  to  come. 
The  future  no  longer  presented  to  her 
imagination  a  scene  of  unchequered  de- 
light as  when  Mrs.  Strictland  first  dis- 
closed to  her  eye  the  magnificence 
and  pleasures  that  would  await  her  in 
town  ;  nor  was  it  shadowed  with  the 
gloom  and  despair  to  which  she  had  re* 
signed  herself,  when,  with  a  newly 
aw^akened  passion  for  Mr.  Ponsonby  in 
her  bosom,  she  was  torn  from  the  calm 
delights,  and  the  beloved  friends  of  her 
youth,  and    conveyed   to  London    in  a 
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mail-coach.  A  little  of  the  world,  into 
which  she  was  going',  she  had  already 
seen  ;  and  she  did  not  want  acuteness  to 
discover  that  its  pleasures  owed  their 
currency  rather  to  their  stamp,  than 
their  value.  They  were  rather  the 
objects  of  her  ambition  than  her  taste  ; 
and  could  it  be  known  that  she  had 
refused,  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  forego  them. — But  Lady  Bel- 
mont's words,  "If  those  that  should^ 
won't,  those  who  ivill,  7nai/,'*  hung  upon 
her  memory,  and  had  more  influence 
over  her  feelings,  than  the  sterling  ob- 
servation of  Lady  Randolf,  "  It  is  not 
Lady  Belmont's  strength,  but  your 
weakness  that  makes  the  evil.'* 

Thus,  with  a  full  determination  finally 
to  adhere  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  there  was 
a  lurking  wish  in  the  heart  of  Rhoda,  to 
hear  once  more  the  flatteries  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam St.  Quintin,  and  to  see  Sir  James 
Osbourne  again  dependant  on  her  smiles 
for  his  gaiety  and  good-humour. 
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But  this  is  not  being  "  a  good  girl/" 
thought  Rhoda,— and  I  icill  be  a  good 
gir] — my  dear  Lady  Randolf  shall  see 
that  I  will — ^she  shall  see  when  we  meet, 
that  I  have  been  "  a  good  girl !" 
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CHAP.  XII. 


"«  Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign. 
For  him  you're  young  and  fair  in  Tain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend, 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end." 


More. 


In  this  virtuous  resolution,  Rhoda 
remained  till  her  arrival  in  London. — 
Here  every  thought,  every  resolution^ 
every  feeling  was  lost  in  the  whirlwind 
of  bustle  and  arrangement,  in  which  she 
found  herself  instantly  involved. 

The  house  which,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  appeared  so  blank,  so  deserted,  so 
comfortless,  now  displayed  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  preparation  torender  it  brilliant, 
populous,  and  luxurious. 

Every  apartment  exhibited  all  that 
elegance  could  imagine,  and  more  than 
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accommodation  could  require — every 
apartment  but — her  own.  She  sought 
her  little  garret,  and  found  it  still  fireless 
and  unfurnished — but  the  moment  of 
peevish  fastidiousness  was  passed.  In 
the  scenes,  which  she  believed  were  now 
opening  before  her,  she  doubted  not  but 
that  she  should  find  indemnification  for 
any  little  home  incommodities,  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  at  any  moment  at 
her  own  option  to  exchange  them  for  all 
that  Fortune  could  give. 

Mrs.  Strictland  found  her  table  covered 
with  cards  of  invitation  to  numerous 
and  various  scenes  of  festivity — and 
while  Rhoda  conceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  one  half  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  longest  season 
of  pleasure's  reign,  she  was  astonished 
at  the  rapidity,  with  which  Mrs. 
Strictland  classed  and  arranged,  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  their  different 
attractions  and  claims,  until  she  had 
reduced  the  whole  to  so  manageable 
a    mass,    that   even  Rhoda  herself  saw 
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there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  shewing 
herself  at  all.  "And  to  shew  herself 
was  all,"  Mrs.  Strictland  assured  her, 
*■'  that  was  necessary — for,"  she  informed 
her,  ''  that  she  never  remained  a  minute 
longer  in  any  place  whatever,  than  while 
she  was  amused.'* 

"  In  one  respect  at  least  then,"  said 
Rhoda,  ''  the  duties  of  society  are  more 
easily  performed  in  London^  than  in  the 
country.  There,  when  once  fixed,  we 
must  stay  till  the  clock  strikes  the  legal 
hour  of  release." 

"  In  all  respects,  my  dear,  you  will 
find  them  much  easier,"  replied  Mrs. 
Strictland  :  "  it  is  so  much  less  difficult 
to  seem  than  to  he.** 

"  But  surely  not  so  satisfactory  to 
one's  own  mind,"  said  Rhoda. 

'^  Oh,  my  love,  we  are  not  talking  of 
the  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland;  "  we 
are  only  thinking  how  we  can  get  on  in 
this  crowded  and  jostling  world — and 
just  now  there  is  nothing  that  I  think 
of  half  so  much  as  the  ball  that  I  shall 


give  on  your  debut;  and  from  v/hence  I 
prognosticate  such  grand  results  !" 

^'  But  you  know  I  don't  waltz/'  said 
Rhoda.  "  I  doubt  that  will  be  found  a 
great  deficiency  here/' 

*'  I  would  not  have  you  waltz  7iow, 
for  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
hastily  ;  '^  stay  till  you  are  married,  and 
then  do  as  you  please." 

*'  Must  it  not  be  rather  as  my  hus- 
band pleases  ?''  said  Rhoda. 

'*  I  should  fancy  not,''  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  carelessly— '^^  but  you  must 
settle  that  between  yourselves.'* 

**  I  shall  never  waltz  after  I  am  mar- 
ried/' said  Rhoda,  as  she  thought  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby. 

"  Oh,  never  fear/'  said  i\Irs.  Strict- 
land  ;  "  you  will  learn  to  wear  your 
chains  gracefully  and  easily — it  is  one 
of  the  lessons  that  the  world  teaches. 
But,  my  dear  Rhoda,  there  is  no  time 
for  discussion — I  am  on  thorns  till 
you  begin  your  career.  That  I  may  not 
confound    vour    rustic    senses,     I  will 
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proceed   leisurely. — 1  will,  as   it  were, 
just  steal  you  into    the  world,  that  the 
desire  to  know  who  you    are   shall  pre- 
cede the  knowledge  that  you  are  at  all.'* 
Rhoda  laughed. — "  Really,    my  dear 
Madam,  you  would  persuade  me   that  I 
am  a  person  of  prodigious  consequence." 
"  You  may  be  so  if  you  will/'  said 
Mrs.  Strictland,  with  emphasis.   "  Well^ 
I  shall  send  Wilson  to  you—she  knows 
where  we  shall  appear  to-night,  and  she 
will    take  care   that  your  toilette  is  pro- 
perly made." 

Rhoda  willingly  resigned  herself  to 
the  hands  of  this  able  architect — for  siie 
felt  herself  perfectly  unknowing  of  all 
that  she  was  to  be,  and  of  all  that  she 
was  to  do.  The  scenes,  on  which  she 
was  about  to  enter,  had  to  her  imagina- 
tion, all  the  sublimity  that  indistinctness 
can  give.  She  was  sure  that  they  could 
resemble  nothing  she  had  ever  before 
seen  ;  but  what  they  were  like  she  could 
not  conjecture. 

To     splendid    apartments    and     well 
dressed  men  and  women  she  had  already 
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been  familiarized,  but  she  supposed  that 
there  must  be  something  specific   in   a 
London    assembly,    which   must  distin- 
guish it  from   every  other  collection  of 
congregated  human  beings. 

With  a  beating  heart  she  followed 
Mrs.  Strictland  up  the  winding  and  steep 
stairs  which  led  to  Lady  Ducan's  draw- 
ing room — she  entered  it,  and  with  one 
glance  discovered  that  a  London  as- 
sembly was  formed  of  the  very  same 
elements  that  compose  the  most  common 
society. 

The  same  cast  of  features — the  same 
expression  of  mind  she  had  seen  and 
analyzed  in  a  country  fair — and  as  she 
moved  on,  the  v/ords  that  she  caught, 
and  the  solicitudes  that  she  observed, 
convinced  her  that  the  human  heart  is 
4he  same  amidst  the  sports  of  a  morris- 
daHce,  and  the  competitions  of  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

Absorbed  in  her  remarks  on  others, 
she  forgot  herself,  and  stood  still,  or 
moved  forwards,  as  the  resisting  or 
yielding  crowa  permitted,  without  taking 
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any  other  interest  in  the  scene  before 
her,  than  what  arose  from  the  succession 
of  actors  that  appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  whispered^  observations  of  Mrs. 
Strict] and,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
make  her  way  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
that  she  might  introduce  Rhoda  to  her 
notice,  were  unheard — for  Rhoda,  who 
was  not  recalled  to  a  consciousness  of 
self,  by  seeing  one  human  creature 
whom  she  had  ever  seen  before,  had  no 
ears  but  for  the  casual  words  that  dropt 
from  those  who  passed  her — no  eyes, 
but  for  the  moving  pictures  which  flitted 
before  her. 

Suddenly  she  beheld  Lord  William 
St.  Quintin — and  with  an  involuntary 
exclamation  of  joy,  she  was  springing 
forward,  when  he  saw  her  also,  and  with 
the  cold  profundity  of  his  w^ell  made 
bow,  nailed  her  to  the  spot  on  which  she 
stood. 

"Surely  lam  mistaken,"  said  she; 
*'  I  thought  that  had  been  Lord  William 
St.  Quintin/' 
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''  It  is  Lord  William  St.  Quintin/' 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland  ;  "  and  what 
then  ?" 

"  I  thought  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  us/'  said  Rhoda. 

''  I  dare  say  he  is  glad,"  says  Mrs. 
Strictland;  "but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  meeting  in  town  and  in  the  coun- 
try.- 

"  In  this  then,'*  said  Rhoda  to  her- 
self, "  does  the  specific  difference  of  a 
London  assembly  consist  ?" 

But  Rhoda  had  not  vet  lowered  the 
tone  of  her  feeling  to  the  proper  pitch 
for  such  an  assembly.  She  was  mor- 
tified— she  was  chagrined. 

*'  Let  us  not  part  like  strangers,  lest 
we  meet  strangers  too,''  had  been  Lord 
William's  farewell  words. 

"  We  would  not  have  parted  as  we 
did/'  thought  Rhoda,  '*  if  I  had  sus- 
pected that  so  we  should  meet." 

Lord  William's  experienced  eye  saw 
all  that  passed  in  the  mind  of  Rhoda, 
and  drew  from  it  conclusions  the  most 
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flattering  to  his  vanity.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  by  her  side  ;  and  with  a  voice  and 
manner  the  most  chilling,  said, 

"  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  in  town. — I  hope 
Sir  Frampton  and  Lady  Morris  are 
well!" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Frampton  and 
Lady  Morris  for  some  time,"  replied 
Rhoda,  and  passed  on,  leaving  Mrs. 
Strictland  behind,  with  whom,  she  per- 
ceived that  Lord  William  entered  in- 
stantly into  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation. 

Rhoda  was  astonished. — She  under- 
stood nothing  of  all  this;  and  still  less, 
when  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  heard  Lord  William  reply  to  an 
inquiry  of  which  she  was  conscious  that 
she  was  the  object,  "  the  most  lovely  of 
her  sex,  as  you  see,  my  lord — but  really 
that  is  all  I  know  about  her." 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  said 
Rhoda  to  herself;  and  she  repeated  the 

VOL.  II.  TART  I.  L 
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question  to  Mrs.Strictland,  the  moiiienl 
they  were  alone  together. 

"  It  means,'*     said    Mrs.    Strictland, 

**^  what  1  always  told  you,  my  dear — that 

Lord  William  is  no  marrying  man — that 

the  little  gallantries    which  he   shewed 

you  in  the  country  were  sans  consequence 

— but  here,    it  would  be  quite  another 

matter ;  were  he  to  seem  to  appropriate 

you,  as  he  means  nothing,  he  would  do 

you  a  real  injury;  and  I  am  sure  he   is 

too  much   a  man  of  honour  to  do  that. 

— Indeed  I  do  not  know  any   man  who 

has    a  more  delicate  sense    of    what  is 

due  to  our  sex,  than  Lord  William    St. 

Quintin." 

Rhoda  did  not  entirely  concur  in  this 
opinion,  but  she  was  silent,  ruminating 
upon  her  own  vanity  and  the  distinction 
between  gallantry  and  real  affection. — 
This  train  of  thought  was  broken  for  a 
moment,  by  her  entrance  into  the  second 
temple  of  amusement,  where  Mrs. 
Strictland  had  decreed  she  should  that 
night   offer   her   devations — but   it  was 
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only  for  a  moment. — The  sight  of  Sir 
James  Osbourne,  the  flash  of  delight 
which  spread  itself  over  his  countenance 
as  his  eye  met  her*s,  the  hurried  step 
that  he  made  instantly  to  approach  her 
— the  sudden  stop — the  renewed,  but 
chastised  attempt  to  join  her,  all  spoke 
in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  his  heart  was  truly  her's,  and 
offered  a  homage  to  her  vanity,  that 
seemed  well  worthy  to  obliterate  the 
offence  which  it  had  so  recently  re- 
ceived. 

"  Lady  Belmont/'  thought  Rhoda, 
'•  may  know  that  it  is  not  all  who  wilL 
that  may  !'" 

Sir  Jiiraes  cast  a  fearful  glance  on  every 
side  where  Mrs.  Strictland  and  Rhoda 
stood,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  they  had  no 
follower — and  re-assured  by  the  result  of 
his  inquisition,  he  came  forward  and 
joined  them. 

"This  is  so  unexpected  a  pleasure!" 
said  he  ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
returned  to  town." 
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"  Only  yesterday  returned/'  said  Mrs. 
Strictland  ;  "  and  after  all,  I  had  some 
difficulty  to  bring  Miss  Strictland  with 
me.'' 

Sir  James's  countenance  fell. 

^'  Did  Overleigh  Park  contain  so  many 
attractions  ?"  said  he  to  Rhoda. 

""Its  attractions^  I  believe,"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  "  were  never  very  great  to 
Miss  Strictland — and  after  you  left  us 
nothing  could  be  more  dull — oh,  it  fell 
off  sadly — but  we  did  not  stay  more  than 
two  days,  and  we  ought  to  have  come  to 
town  immediately — it  was  very  inconve- 
nient to  me  to  remain  so  long  in  the 
country,  but  Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  ab- 
solutely constrained  us  by  their  obliging 
and  flattering  importunities  ^^  pass  a 
little  time  with  them  at  Temple  Har- 
court,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  1 
found  it  so  difficult  to  tear  Rhoda." 

"  I  wonder  not  at  that,"  said  Sir 
James,  with  pleasure  in  his  accent;  "  1 
am  sure,"  said  he,  turning  to  Rhoda, 
''  that  all  at  Temple  Ilarcourt  must  be 
to  Your  taste." 
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Mrs.  Strictland  durst  now  trust  the 
management  of  the  conversation  to 
Rhoda,  being  well  assured  that  the 
genuine  expression  of  what  she  felt 
would  better  conduce  to  the  forwarding 
of  her  own  designs  on  Sir  James,  than 
if  she  were  to  take  any  share  in  the  con- 
versation herself. — She  therefore  moved 
on,  and  left  Sir  James  and  Rhoda  as 
much  tete  a  ttte^  and  as  much  absorbed 
by  each  other,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  other 
people. 

This  very  abstraction  was  one  of  the 
instruments  with  which  Mrs.  Strictland 
intended  to  work. — She  wished  the 
world  to  observe,  and  Sir  James  to  hear 
from  that  world,  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Miss  Strictland  ;  and  she  went  on, 
silently  accumulating  all  the  words  and 
actions  by  which  she  meant  to  overwhelm 
him,  with  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  when- 
ever the  seasonable  moment  for  esta- 
blishing it  should  occur. 


Nothing  could  go  farther  towards 
realizing  this  fact,  than  the  conversation 
that  Sir  James  was  now  holdins"  with 
Rhoda.  As  she  described  all  that 
had  charmed  her  at  Temple  Harcourt, 
as  she  dwelt  with  fond  and  ardent  par- 
tiality on  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and 
the  charms  of  Lady  Ptandolf; — the 
order,  the  cheerfuhiess,  the  dignity  of 
the  domestic  arrangements  ;  Sir  James 
thought  that  he  beheld,  in  the  lovely 
image  which  stood  before  him,  the 
original  of  the  picture  which  she  was 
delineating. 

Thus  would  Rhoda  adorn  his  fortune 
' — thus  would  Rhoda  companion  his 
domestic  hours — thus  would  she  delight 
his  senses. — His  eye  darted  fire — his 
tongue  was  on  his  lips,  when  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Ponsonby  struck  a  sud- 
den chill  to  his  heart,  and  enabled  him, 
for  that  moment  at  least,  to  retain  his 
secret. 

"  You     prefer    then    the  society    at 
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Temple  Harcourt  to  that  of  Overleigh 
Park  ?"  said  Sir  James.  "  I  am  told  it 
is  less  gay." 

*'  It  ought  to  be  much  more  so," 
replied  Rhoda ;  "for  1  am  sure  it  is 
much  more  happy.'* 

"  And  is  this  paradise  wholly  the 
creation  of  Lady  Randolf  ?"  asked  Sir 
James. 

"Not  wholly,"  replied  Rhoda; 
"  Lord  Randolf  has  his  full  share,  in 
producing  the  blessings  that  are  commu- 
nicated !" 

"  The  blessings  then  depend  upon  the 
personal  qualities  of  its  Adam  and  Eve,'* 
said  Sir  James,  "  and  cannot  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  bestow,  who  cannot 
emulate  their  talents  and  their  virtues  ?*' 

"  But  who,  that  has  either  taste  or 
virtue,  would  not  endeavour  to  emulate 
them  ?'*  said  Rhoda. 

"  The  Eve  at  least,  I  believe  to  be 
imitable,"  replied  Sir  James,  fixing  his 
delighted  eye  on  Rhoda. 

Rhoda  blushed  ;  and  her  rapid  fancy 


over-ran  in  a  moment  all  that  she  mi^ht 
do,  all  that  she  thought  she  would  do,  if 
she  were  to  be  Lady  Osbourne. 

"  It  would  be  so  delightful  to  make  so 
many  humancreatures  happy!'' — thought 
she — and  in  the  scheme  of  general  bene- 
volence, she  forgot  the  justice  that  bound 
her  to  an  individual. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Randolf  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  the  country  ?"  said  Sir 
James. 

"  I  believe  they  do,"  replied  Rhoda; 
*'  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  more 
with  their  time  and  their  money  than 
most  other  people  of  their  rank  and 
fortune/' 

''  But  to  live  in  the  country  with- 
out a  decided  taste  for  its  occupations 
and  pleasures — '*  said  Sir  James,  exa- 
mining with  a  searching  eye  the  counte- 
nance of  Rhoda. 

""  Surely,"  said  Rhoda,  "  it  can  only 
be  the  idle  and  the  dull,  who  have  not 
a  taste  for  both." 
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"  Do  you  not  think,"  said  Sir  JamcS;, 
*'  that  in  the  countr}^  there  may  be  a 
want  of  a  particular  kind  of  society, 
which  those,  who  are  least  dull,  could 
least  forego  I" 

"  I  was  speaking,"  said  Rhoda,  with 
a  blush  that  Sir  James  certainly  did  not 
understand,  "  of  that  kind  of  country 
life,  where  superiority  of  fortune  se- 
cures good  society  even  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"  And  I,"  said  Sir  James,  smiling, 
"  was  investigating  whether  there  could 
be  a  taste  so  perfectly  pure,  as  to  make 
its  possessor  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that  first 
paradise,  where  cities  and.  society  were 
not." 

''  Oh,  never! — take  my  word  for  it,*' 
said  Rhoda  :  '^  the  experiment  was  made, 
and  we  know  it  failed." 

Sir  James  laughed  ! — "  Then  yourno- 
tions  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  are, 
a  large  house  well  filled  with  good  so- 
ciety, breathing  all  the  sweets  of  Arabia 
within,  and  without  abounding  with 
L    5 
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every  luxury  of  art  and  nature ;  and  above 
all,  with  the  means  of  quitting  all  these 
delights  the  moment  you  begin  to  be 
weary  of  them/' 

Rhoda  laughed  in  her  turn. — "  No!** 
said  she.  "  Perhaps  this  might  be  my 
prototype  of  the  '  best  good  thing  below  ;' 
but  it  is  not  what  1  mean,  when  I  talk 
of  the  delights  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
actual  breathing  the  free  air — the  watch- 
ing the  simplest  bud  of  nature  disclose 
its  beauties — the  verdure — the  trees — 
the  silence— the  sounds — the  ranging 
far  and  vi^ide  without  path  to  guide  or 
fence  to  restrain — the  feeling  that  all  is 
good,  and  that  man  is  the  lord  of  all. — 
These  are  what  I  mean  by  the  delights 
of  the  country.'' 

"  And  would  you  enjoy  all  this 
alone  ?"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Oh  no,  not  alone — I  have  never  en- 
joyed any  thing  alone — I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  any  thing  that  I  could  en- 
joy alone." 

''  How  much  depends  upon  the  ques- 
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tion,  whom  would  you  chuse  to  be  your 
companion  ?"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Mis  Wyburg-  has  hitherto  been  my 
companion/*  replied  Rhoda  ;  ''  and  my 
fancy  cannot  image  one  more  to  my 
taste/' 

Rhoda  spoke  this  with  the  unaffected 
and  unembarrassed  manner  of  truth,  for 
she  spoke  truth.  The  balance  that  her 
Jove  for  the  splendors  of  the  world  held 
against  her  partiality  for  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
kept  him  far  away  from  making  any  part 
of  her  day  dreams  of  happiness  ;  and  Sir 
James  had  never  so  pleased  her  imagin- 
ation, as  to  give  him  any  personal  share 
in  them. 

'*  The  tenement  is  surely  uninhabited/' 
thought  Sir  James;  '*  oh,  that  1  might 
be  allowed  to  fill  it!'* 
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CHAP.  XIII 


**  Who  is  so  brave,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
■Would  not  infect  his  reason  ?" 

Shakspeare, 

"  The  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocation  of  the  scene  she  grac'd." 

Crabbe. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Strictland 
declared  her  intention  o^  going  a  shop* 
ping, 

''  Do  you  wish  me  to  accompany 
you?"  saidRhoda.  "  If  not,  I  should 
be  glad  to  stay  at  home/* 

*'  I  go  almost  purposely  on  your  ac- 
count, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland ; 
''  you  must  want  such  an  infinity  of 
things." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Rhoda,  "do 
you  recollect  that  I  had  every  thing  I 
wanted,  six  weeks  ago  ?" 

''    No,    not    every    thing    that   you 
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wanted,  even  then,"  returned  Mrs. 
Strictland  ;  "  but  that  we  do  all  with 
so  much  economy.  But  now,  my  dear^  I 
dare  say,  that  you  have  scarcely  any 
thing  fit  to  wear  ?" 

''  Upon  my  word,  madam/'  said 
Rhoda,  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing 
that  I  want;  and  until  I  have  paid  my 
bill " 

"  Pray,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Strictland,  "  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
that  two-penny-halfpenny  bill ;  it  is  re- 
ally not  worth  a  moment's  consideration; 
and  now,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  cannot 
produce  you,  without  a  thorough  reno- 
vation of  your  wardrobe ;  and  I  hope 
that  you  intend  to  do  my  ball  so  much 
honour,  as  not  to  be  the  worst  dressed 
person  there." 

''  I  should  be  happy  to  do  you  honour 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  my  dear  madam,'* 
said  Rhoda  ;  ''  but  surely,  while  I  am 
under  your  protection,  it  will  not  do 
you  honour  to  contract  debts  which  I 
cannot  pay." 
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'•  I  thought  that  I  had  explained  my- 
self fully  on  this  head,  six  weeks  ago, 
my  dear/*  replied  Mrs.  Strictland,  "  and 
that  there  would  have  been  no  return  to 
so  wearisome  a  topic.  I  said  then,  and 
I  say  now,  that  there  is  no  person  in  the 
world,  who,  more  than  myself,  would 
abhor  to  contract  debts  that  I  cannot 
pay  ;  but  I  sa}^  also,  that  there  are  no 
debts  that  you  can  contract,  which  you 
may  not  pay,  if  you  will;  and  I  give 
you  my  word,  that  if  any  such  should 
appear,  I  will  discharge  them.  Will  this 
make  you  easy  ?  You  cannot  doubt  my 
word  ?" 

"  Oh,  no! — But  why  should  I  be  a 
burthen  ?'*  ■ 

'"  You  are  the  delight  and  joy  of  my 
life!"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  kissing  her 
forehead  ;  "  and  so  smooth  that  sweet 
brow  ;  and  away  let  us  go  down  the 
stream  of  pleasure,  which  flows  so  in- 
vitingly before  us." 

''  She  is  irresistible  !"  thought  Uhoda; 
*'  but  would  not  Lady  Randolf  say,  that 
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it  was  my  weakness,  and  not  her  strength, 
which  made  her  so  ?" 

"  If  you  would  not  be  very  angry," 
said  Rhoda,  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets,  *"*  I  would  say,  that  if  1  must 
contract  more  debts,  I  would  rather  it 
should  not  be  at  the  same  shop,  where  I 
am  already  too  deeply  engaged.  Is  there 
no  other  that  you  approve  as  well  ?" 

"  What  a  little  novice  you  are!"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Strict! and,  in  the  most  good- 
natured  tone  imaginable.  "  Now,  if 
you  please^  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hopkinson 
himself,  if  he  would  not  rather  trust  you 
ten  times  more  than  he  has  done,  than 
that  you  should  go  to  another  shop  ? 
Do  you  think,  my  dear^  that  when  he 
looks  at  you,  he  can  doubt  whether  you 
will  pay  his  bill?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Rhoda,  "  he  may 
see  in  my  face  my  wish  to  pay  his  bill  ; 
but  what  avails  the  will,  without  the 
power  ?" 

"  He  will  see  your  power  in  your 
countenance,  my   dear,"   returned  Mrs. 
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Strictland; — and  speaking  to  the  foot- 
man, she  said,  "  We  must  drive  straight 
to  Hopkinson's/' 

Here  the  same  scene  was  repeated, 
that  had  taken  place  when  first  Rhoda 
came  to  London,  with  more  discrimi- 
nation on  her  part,  but  with  as  little  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  time,  she  had  courage 
enough  to  say  herself,  when  she  had 
made  her  purchases,  "  You  will  add  all 
to  my  bill,  if  you  please;"  but  she  said 
it  with  a  fluttering  heart,  and  a  corre- 
spondent trembling  in  her  voice,  which 
might  have  told  her,  that  the  kind  mo- 
nitor within  would  yet  befriend  her,  if 
she  would  listen  to  its  whispers  :  but 
for  such  "  a  still  small  voice,"  she  had 
no  leisure. 

T\  hoda  was  now  entered  i nto  the  vortex 
of  dissipation.  The  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  day  did  not  suffice  to  answer  the 
demands  that  pleasure  made  upon  her 
time:  of  rest,  she  required  little — and  of 
thought,  less.  The  spring  of  youth  and 
health,  and    her  animal    spirits,    which 
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seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  enabled  her 
to  go  on  her  way,  without  weariness 
or  languor,  until  she  could  do  no  more  ; 
but  she  then  dropped  into  a  sweet  and 
refreshing  sleep,  for  a  few  hours,  and 
awoke  renovated,  and  equal  to  fresh 
fatigue. 

But  while  her  physical  powers  were 
thus  active,  her  intellectual  energies  ap- 
peared to  be  palsied.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  she  ever  thought ; — she  spoke, 
and  she  spoke  with  intelligence  and 
acuteness;  but  this  appeared  as  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  rather  than  the 
result  of  reflection. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  she  was 
confined  to  the  house  eight  and  forty 
hours  with  a  cold.  In  these  moments 
of  enforced  seclusion  and  retrospection, 
she  was  thunder-struck  to  find,  that 
she  had  never  once  written  to  Frances, 
since  her  return  to  town,  or  once  availed 
herself  of  the  privilege  allowed  her  by 
Lady  Randolf,  to  apply  to  her  on  any 
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occasion  wherein  she  thought  that  her 
advice  might  he  of  use  to  her. 

"  But  has  any  such  occasion  oc- 
curred ?"  thought  Rhoda,  "  Nothing  out 
of  the  common  way  has  happened  ;  and 
I  have  done  as  others  have  done — as,  I 
suppose,  Lady  Randolf  must  know, 
that  all  '  who  live  in  a  certain  set  in 
town,"  must  do.  She  forewarned  me, 
that  here,  I  should  have  more  to  do, 
than  to  say/' 

Rhoda  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
applogy  which  she  made  for  herself,  or 
with  the  adoption  of  a  phrase,  which 
she  had  often  ridiculed,  when  she  had 
heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  others,  as  a 
rule  for  her  conduct. 

'*  And  after  all,"  added  she,  "  it  is 
but  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  time,  as 
even  Mrs.  Strictland  allows,  when  Lon- 
don is  gone  mad  ;  but  it  lasts  only  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  all  are  sober  again  : 
and  shall  1  not  be  sober,  when  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  the  country?" 
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Rhoda  hardly  dared  to  answer  the 
question  that  now  imperatively  forced  it- 
self upon  her — "  Will  this  time  ever 
come  ?" 

There  had  not  been  a  day  in  the  last 
month,  in  which  she  had  not  spent  seve- 
ral hours  in  company  with  Sir  James  Os- 
bourne.  She  found  him  always  the 
same — her  ardent,  her  professed  ad- 
mirer ;  but  not  more  explicit  in  the  de- 
claration of  his  future  intentions,  than 
he  had  been  the  first  hour  he  knew  her. 
She  had  never  asked  herself  what  these 
intentions  might  be  :  for  whatever  were 
the  aberrations  of  her  vanity,  she  im- 
plicitly felt  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Satisfied 
with  the  homage  that  her  self-love  re- 
ceived from  the  distinction  paid  her  by 
Sir  James,  she  had  looked  no  farther ; 
nor  had  she,  in  fact,  any  distinct  im- 
pression as  to  what  she  wished  :  and  if 
she  had  had  any  such  impression,  she 
was  incapable  of  promoting  her  desires 
by  art,  or  management.     She  saw  little 
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of  Lord  William  :  sometimes  cold  and 
distant,  he  awakened  her  pride—some- 
times adulatory  and  fascinating,  he 
soothed  her  vanity,  and  gratified  her 
taste. 

"  Would  he  be  always  what  he  can 
be/'  thought  she,  "  how  pleasant  would 
be  his  society — perhaps,    how  valuable 
his  friendship  !  —  But  I  know  him  ;  and 
there  is  no  dullness,  no  rusticity,  that  I 
would  not  prefer  to  such  a  companion 
for  life.     All  I  wish  for,  is,  that  I  could 
shew  him    I    could    make  such  a   pre- 
ference.     I  would  not  have  the  world 
believe,  that  I  take  Mr.  Ponsonby  with 
all  his  virtues,  and  all  his  talents,  only 
because  that  coxcomb  Lord  William  has 
not  offered  me  his   hand  ! — '  And  w^hat 
signifies  what  the  w^orld  believes  ?*  will 
my  dear  Frances  ask,  and  Lady  Randolf 
will  echo  the  question — Why,  I  suppose 
nothing  ;  and  be  it  the  business  of  these 
two  dear  friends  to  convert  this  supposi- 
tion into  conviction/' 

She  wToteto  them  both  ;  but  without 
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entering  into  any  details,  imputing  her 
silence  only  to  the  racketing  life  which 
she  had  been  obliged  to  lead— declared 
herself  thankful  for  the  trifling  indispo- 
sition which  had  a  little  interrupted  her 
career — promised  more  punctuality  for 
the  future — expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  Lady  Randolf,  that  she  should  come 
to  town  ;  and  while  she  closed  her  letter 
to  Frances,  without  having  once  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  she 
concluded  that  to  Lady  Randolf,  with 
an  abrupt  declaration,  that,  of  all  her 
estimable  qualities,  she  envied  her  none 
so  much,  as  her  power  of  living  to  her 
own  taste  and  feelings,  rather  than  to 
those  of  others. 

The  period,  that  Rhoda  had  passed 
with  so  little  exercise  of  intellect,  had 
been  one  of  much  serious  reflection  to 
Mrs.  Strictland.  She  had  seen  Sir  James 
Osbourne  resume  his  chains  with  an 
eagerness  and  pleasure,  which  had  left 
her  without   a    doubt    that    he  meant 
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to  wear  them  for  life;— she  beheld  him 
daily  ut  the  side  of  Rhoda,  by  whom  he 
was  listened  to  with  the  most  perfect 
complacency  ; — she  had  been  congratu- 
lated by  "  her  friends,"  on  the  import- 
ant conquest  that  her  protegee  had  made  ; 
and  she  had  received  these  congratu- 
lations with  the  soft  denial,  which  was  a 
modest  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
well  founded.  Yet  at  the  end  of  se- 
veral weeks,  she  did  not  see  herself 
advanced  one  step  nearer  towards  the 
great  question  of  matrimony,  than  when 
Sir  James  had  departed  in  dudgeon  from 
Overleigh  Park.  This  could  not  much 
longer  be  suffered.  She  would  lose  all 
her  reputation  for  management,  if  she 
permitted  Sir  James  to  keep  off  others, 
without  ap|)ropriating  the  prize  to  him- 
self. The  crisis,  she  was  resolved, 
should  be  at  hand.  The  much-thought- 
of — the  much-prepared-for  ball,  was  to 
be  given  in  a  few  days;  and  if  Rhoda's 
charms  did  not  that    evening  complete 
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hev  conquest,  she  was  resolved  to  cali 
upon  Sir  James  for  an  explanation  of  his 
past  conduct. 

All  these  deep  designs  Mrs.  Strictland 
kept  carefully  within    her  own  breast: 
to  have    breathed  them  to  Rhoda,  she 
knew,  would  have  been  to  have  rendered 
them    abortive.       Rhoda    might  be  se- 
duced, but  she  was  incapable  of  seduc- 
tion ; — she    might  ultimately  decide  ill 
for  herself,  but  she  would  have  disdained 
to  have    laid    snares    for    others.     The 
knowledge  of  this  part  of   Rhoda's  cha- 
racter, did    not,   however,    awaken  any 
apprehension  in  Mrs.  Strictland,  of  any 
very  formidable  opposition   on  her  side, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans.    She 
had  watched  with  much,  and  may  it  not 
be  added,  with  almost  demoniac  satisfac- 
tion, the  increasing   influence  that   the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and    the  accom- 
modations and  draperies  of    life,    daily 
obtained    over    the  vacillating    mind  of 
Rhoda.     She  perceived,  that  already  the 
habits  of  societv,    which    at  her  insti- 
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gation,  had  been  assumed  as  ornaments, 
were  becoming  chains,  that  it  would 
soon  be  next  to  impossible  to  break. 
Rhoda,  who,  on  her  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  had  so  often  shocked  Mrs. 
Strictland  with  the  cold  and  absent  air 
with  which  she  listened  to  the  frivolity 
and  nothingness  of  the  discourse  that 
was  addressed  to  her;  and  who  had  ri- 
diculed the  phrases,  and  criticised  the 
jargon  in  which  it  was  delivered,  could 
now  take  her  part  in  such  inanity,  with- 
out any  symptom  of  disgust.  She, 
like  her  companions,  could  talk  of  the 
*'  changenunt  cle  decoration^''  as  one  of 
the  businesses  of  life  ;  and  though  she 
still  laughed  at  the  follies  of  others, 
she  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
been  thought  incapable  of  playing  the 
fashio7iable  fool  herself. 

Thus,  without  sharing  in  the  principal 
motive  which  made  the  approaching  fes- 
tival so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Strictland,  it  had  sufficient  interest  with 
Pthoda  herself. 
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She  knew  the  importance  that  was 
annexed  to  the  representation  that  she 
was  to  make  as  the  object  of  a/e/e,  and 
was  as  desirous  as  Mrs.  Strictland  could 
be,  that  there  should  be  nothing  omitted 
which  could  contribute  to  her  success. 
The  fatal  cold  attacked  her  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  period  fixed  upon  for 
the  ball.  Mrs  Strictland  was  in  despair. 
Rhoda  was  vexed,  and  then  laughed  at 
herself  for  being  so  ;  yet  she  very  rea- 
dily complied  with  all  Mrs.  Strictland's 
prescriptions  and  restraints,  and  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  great,  which  was  likely 
to  restore  her  health  and  bloom  before 
"  the  great,  the  important  evening." 

This  soon  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
case ;  the  cold  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
obstinacy,  and  the  cheek  resumed  its 
colour. 

"  And  yet,''  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  ''  it 
is  so  provoking! — for  1  had  promised 
myself  that  you  should  liave  b.  eii  he 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation,  which 
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will  be    this   night  assembled    at   Mrs. 
Darner's/^ 

''  I  thought  it  had  only  been  a  christen- 
ing; and  that  is  no  very  gay,  or  happy 
circumstance/'  said  Rhoda. 

"  The  name  of  a  thing  does  not  sig- 
nify/' said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  Taste 
could  make  even  a  funeral  charming; 
and  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  lit- 
tle circumstances  to  which  you  allude. 
Nobody  will  think  about  Mr.  Darner; 
whether  he  is  in  Holyrood  House,  or 
his  own  drawing-room,  will  be  indiffer- 
ent. All  one's  feelings  are  engaged  for 
that  delightful  woman,  his  wife.  I  am 
sure  nothing  but  my  attachment  to  her 
could  induce  me  to  leave  you  thus  alone, 
when  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  so  wish 
to  be  with  us  ;  but,  poor  thing !  she  has 
so  many  claims  upon  one's  attentions. 
After  so  many  years  to  bring  the  family 
a  son  and  heir! — a  matter  so  important 
even  to  general  society ;— for  what  would 
become  of  us  all,  if  noble  and  ancient 
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families  were  to  fall  into  decay  ?  Oh  I 
fear  that  I  must  not,  upon  any  account, 
disappoint  her !  Besides,  she  has  really 
the  best  taste  of  any  body  in  town  ;  and 
the  fele,  on  such  an  occasion,  will  be,  I 
do  not  doubt,  the  first  thing  given  this 
season." 

Rhoda  intreated  that  this  benevolent 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  Airs  Darner, 
might  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  consi- 
deration for  her;  but  it  exceeded  the 
power  of  her  gravity,  and  all  the  ad- 
vances that  she  had  made  in  fashionable 
sympathy,  not  to  see  and  to  indulge  in 
all  the  ridicule  that  compassion  for  a 
wife  and  mother,  who  gave  splendid 
feasts,  while  the  husband  and  father 
was  in  a  gaol,  was  so  w^ell  calculated  to 
excite. 

Mrs.  Strictland  assured  her,  that  she 
saw  the  matter  quite  in  a  wrong  light; 
but  Rhoda  continued  to  laugh,  while 
they  remained  together,  and  might  pos- 
sibly, after  Mrs.  Strictland's  departure, 
have  begun  to  moralize,  had  not  the  ob- 
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seqiiious  Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded  to  her 
lady,  and  engaged  the  whole  of  Rhode's 
attention    in    many    varied   suggestions 
concerning  drapery  for  the  animate  and 
inanimate  substances^  that  were  jointly 
to  contribute  to  the  ornamenting  the  im- 
portant ball.     It    is    true,    that    Rhoda 
could  by  no  means  partake  of  the  senti- 
ment of  profound  importance  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  gave  to  these   matters  ;  yet   she 
was   not    less    desirous   that*  the    feast 
should  be  a  proof  of  her  taste ;  and   so 
intuitively  did   this  taste  catch  the  ele- 
gant, and  the  beautiful,  that  to  suggest 
the  best  possible  in  every  point,  seemed 
scarcely  to  cost  her  a  moment's  thought. 
Mrs.  Strictland  herself  willingly  yielded 
to  her  hand  the  magic  w^and  of  decora- 
tion,  and   even    stood  astonished  at  the 
wonders  which  it  produced. 
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CHAP.  I, 


'*  Beware ! 


From  the  chaf'd  tyger  rend  (he  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way ; — 
Bat  shun  that  lovely  snare  !" 

The  Bridal  of  Triermam* 

The  moment  arrived! — The  whole 
house  assumed  another  aspect.  It 
seemed  the  Temple  of  Pleasure,  and  of 
Taste.  The  splendour — the  perfume — 
the  form  of  the  ornaments — the  con- 
trast, and  the  harmony  of  the  colours, 
rendered  it  worthy  of  the  divinity  who 
had  presided  at  its  erection,  and  who 
now  moved  through  its  fairy  apartments, 
with  the  bloom  of  a  Hebe,  and  the 
lightness  of  a  Sylph  I 
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Rhoda  had  complimented  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  Strictland,  by  the  expensiveness 
of  her  dress,  and  had  consulted  her  o\yn, 
in  its  simplicity. 

The  eye  of  the  connoisseur  could  ap- 
preciate the  fineness  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  while  to  that  of 
the  more  common  observer,  the  effect 
only  appeared.  Here  was  no  compe- 
tition between  splendour  and  beauty; 
and  Rhoda,  in  bearing  away  the  palm 
of  superior  charms,  seemed  to  owe  the 
triumph  only  to  the  beneficent  hand  of 
Nature. 

Sir  James  Osbourne  found  her  irre- 
sistible; but  was  still  willing  to  impute 
her  power  over  him,  more  to  the  graces 
of  her  mind,  than  to  the  attractions  of 
her  person. 

*'  After  all  my  caution — after  all  my 
deliberation,  I  cannot  be  such  a  fool,  as 
to  be  caught  wholly  by  beauty,  even 
such  as  hers! — The  countenance  is  but 
the  mirror  of  the  mind  ; — it  is  that  which 
I  love.     I  have  long  seen  her  above  the 


meanness  of  design: — who,  indeed,  that 
looks  upon  her  open  brow,  could  be- 
lieve her  capable  of  it  ?  I  now  behold, 
in  the  plainness  of  her  dress,  even  on 
this  night  of  gala,  that  dignity  of  feel- 
ing, which  disdains  to  enter  into  a  fri- 
volous competition  of  ornament  with 
superiority  of  fortune:  and  does  not 
every  lineament  in  her  face,  and  every 
movement  of  her  form,  give  sign  of  this 
dignity,  which  thus  she  proves  ?  Where 
the  '  mind  so  truly  keeps  the  promise  of 
the  face,'  of  what  should  I  be  afraid — of 
what  should  I  doubt?" 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  Sir 
James,  as  he  followed  with  his  eye 
every  movement  of  Rhoda.  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  saw  the  happy  moment,  "  Now,'* 
thought  she,  "a  little  adroitness  on  my 
part,  and  the  thing  is  done.*'  She  was, 
however,  too  able  a  general,  to  put  her 
enemy  on  his  defence,  by  giving  him  any 
intimation  of  his  danger.  Apparently 
without  design,  and  as  busied  with 
every  one,  and  any  one  but  himself,  sh« 
B  2 
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never  lost   sight  of  bim^ — never  was  a 
moment  from  his  side. 

Rhoda  was  dancing  with  all  the  spirit 
and  gaiety  that  youth,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  universal  admiration  could  in- 
spire, when  Sir  James  exclaimed, 

*'  What  unaffected  gaiety  !  —  A¥hat 
graceful  vivacity  !'^ 

The  opportunity  was  auspicious.  Mrs. 
Strictland  did  not  neglect  it. 

**  She  is,  indeed,  the  very  goddess 
Thalia  herself,'*  said  she,  resting  her 
hand  gently  on  Sir  James's  arm.  "  Lean 
look  at  no  other  object ;  and  yet  this  is 
only  the  cheerfulness  of  good  spirits, 
and  good  humour.  If  you  would  see 
the  gaiet}^  of  the  heart,  you  must  see 
her  in  our  domestic  circle; — see  her 
when  she  makes  for  Mr.  Strictland  and 
myself,  a  perpetual  feast.  I  might  add, 
a  feast  for  herself  too,  for  home  is  her. 
natural  element;  and  much  as  she  seems' 
to  enjoy  herself  in  these  public  exhibit 
tfons,  you  cannot  guess  what  difficulty 
I^ sometimes  have,  to  induce  her  to  take 


a  share  in  them.  She  does  so  beg  and 
intreat  for  a  day  to  ourselves,  that  we 
may  be  happi/^  as  she  expresses  it ;  in  a 
crowd,  she  says,  at  best,  w^e  can  only  be 
amused/* 

The  movement  of  the  dance,  at  this 
instant,  brought  Rhoda  near  enough  to 
enable  her  ear  to  catch  a  few  words  of 
this  machinating  language.  She  dis- 
dained the  purpose  for  which  she  knew 
that  it  was  uttered  ;  and  her  flexible  and 
intelligent  countenance  shewed  the  dis- 
pleasure that  it  gave  her.  The  change 
did  not  escape  Mrs.  Strictland. — 

"  See,'*  said  this  able  politician,  *'  a 
proof  of  what  I  say.  See  how  the  heart 
prevails  over  the  spirits  !  That  passing 
cloud,  I  know  as  well  as  if  I  heard  her 
speak,  was  caused  by  seeing  some  one 
less  happy  than  herself;  or  by  thinking 
that  some  of  her  companions  wished  for 
what  she  possessed.  Yes,  yes — See  how 
perfectly  I  am  in  the  right ! — That  beau- 
tiful camellia  Japonica,  which  only  this 
morning  was  sent  her  by  a  friend,  and 


which  she  thought  of  wearing  this  even- 
ing, with  so  much  delight — the  only  or- 
nament, indeed,  that  I  could  prevail  with 
her  to  wear  ;  for,  she  says,  '  you  know, 
that  1  have  no  right  to  ornaments  :*  That 
beautiful  camellia  Japonica,  jou  see^  she 
has  just  given  to  Lady  Harriet  Dela- 
maine,  whose  eye  I  have  seen  fixed 
upon  it  for  the  last  five  minutes  ;  and 
now  that  angelic  countenance  has  re- 
sumed all  its  gaiety.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  allowed,  that  she  may  well  dispense 
with  extraneous  ornament:  the  senti- 
ment that  makes  her  resign  it,  contri- 
butes more  to  her  adornment,  than  a 
thousand  camellia  Japonicas,*^ 

"  Miss  Strictland  is  too  dangerously 
perfect/'  said  Sir  James  with  a  sigh, 
"  unless  she  will  add  to  all  her  other 
perfections,  the  attribute  of  mercy." 

As  he  said  this,  he  approached  Rhoda 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  her  hand  for 
the  next  two  dances,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  retain  it  through  life,  if  he  could 
discover  that  the  heart,   which   he   was 


convinced  was  superior  to  every  mer- 
cenary feeling,  could  be  secured  his  own, 
by  the  honorable  tie  of  affection. 

Mrs.  Strictland,  aware  that  her  work 
was  done,  mingled  with  her  company 
with  more  than  her  usual  meekness, 
suavity,  and  complacence ;  for  these 
qualities  extended  on  this  evening,  even 
to  Lady  Belmont.  She  said  to  her,  as 
she  passed,  *'  How  lovely  is  Lady  Har- 
riet to-night! — She  is  the  brightest  star 
here  !"  With  the  same  subdued  modesty, 
she  received  the  compliments  poured 
from  every  mouth  on  the  charms  of 
Rhoda^  and  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  s  ntimental  par- 
tiality for  the  object  of  them.  "  How 
well  you  know  the  way  to  my  heart/* 
said  she  to  one  ;  ^'  How  sweetly  you 
flatter  me  !" — To  another,  "  It  would  be 
rn  vain  to  deny  that  I  love  her  to 
folly.'* — To  a  third,  *'  Ah,  I  see  that  you 
rally  me  !'* — To  a  fourth,  "  But  if,  indeed 
her  soul  could  shine  through  her   eyes, 


you  would  acknowledge  that  you  are 
not  guilty  of  exaggeration/' 

Rhoda,  wholly  unconscious  of  all 
these  prettinesses  to  which  she  gave  oc- 
casion, was  this  night  more  than  usually 
disengaged  from  every  serious  thought — 
from  every  retrospective  restraint — from 
every  future  calculation.  Her  fancy — 
her  heart — her  soul  were  in  the  present 
moment ;  her  eyes  swam  in  joy,  or 
sparkled  with  intelhgence  :  she  trod  on 
air,  and  appeared  like  a  being  of  another 
worlds  descended,  with  all  the  pleasures 
in  her  train,  to  bless  the  inhabitants  of 
this. 

Fascinating^  and  gracious  in  her  man- 
ners to  all,  her  quick  eye  rested  not  on 
any  individual  for  a  moment.  Not  even 
Lord  William  St.  Quintin  could  for  an 
instant  retain  her  notice  ;  and  when  Sir 
James  Osbourne  solicited  the  honour  of 
her  handj  she  had  almost  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  person  in  existence. 

But   her   returning  recollection    was 
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strong  and  oppressive. — As  he  poured 
upon  her  awakened  attention  the  feel- 
ings of  his  soul — as  he  painted  his  ad- 
miration, his  love,  his  devotion, — as 
he  laid  at  her  feet  his  rank,  his  fortune, 
and  himself;  Rhoda's  gaiety  fled. — The 
past  and  the  future  rushed  upon  her 
niind — the  brightness  of  distinction- — 
and  the  shadows  of  obscurity  were  be- 
fore her. — Her  choice  was  now  to  be 
made — and  while  her  heart  declared  for 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  her  vanity  clung  to  Sir 
James. 

But  how  was  it  possible  to  give  ut- 
terance to  one  single  thought  of  the 
many  that  now  crowded  on  Rhoda's  feel- 
ings, and  confounded  her  understanding  ! 

Confused — silent — unknowing  what 
she  did,  she  arose,  and  was  walking 
away,  inattentive  to  and  unconscious 
of  the  impression  that  a  manner,  so 
strange  and  embarrassed,  must  have 
upon  Sir  James. 

He  retained  her  for  a  moment  by  the 
hand. 

B  d 
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"  Propitious  be  your  silence,  my  dear 
Miss  Strictiand  !"  said  he  :  ''you  will 
give  me  leave  to-morrow  to  repeat  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strictland,  all  that  I  have 
presumed  to  say  to  you  to-night  }" 

*'  Oh,  no,  no  !'*  said  Rhoda,  hastily. 
*'  I  must  have  time,  I  must  think  ! — Is 
this  a  place—  is  this  a  moment  ?" 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  the 
reproach,"  said  Sir  James  ;  "  but  my 
destiny  seemed  to  hang  upon  an  in- 
stant. I  dreaded  anticipation  from  every 
one  who  approached  you. — If  I  am  so 
happy  as  not  to  have  been  anticipated  ; 
if  I  may  hope  that  the  heart  to  which  I 
now  address  my  pleadings  is  not  ano- 
ther's; you  shall  determine  my  every 
future  step. — You  have  nothing  of  pre- 
cipitation to  dread  from  me." 

"  I  cannot  hear  you  farther,"  said 
Rhoda;  "  I  must  /k;^,"— and  darting 
from  him,  she  mingled  with  the  thick- 
est of  the  crowd,  seeming  to  implore 
protection  from  all  around  her. 
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Sir  James  knew  not  whether  to  augur 
good  or  evil  from  what  had  passed  ; — if 
the  gravity,  the  silence,  the  blushes, 
with  which  he  had  been  heard,  were 
grounds  on  which  to  found  his  most 
anxious  hopes,  the  words — *'  I  can- 
not hear  vou  farther — I  must  noV*-^ 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  knell  of  all 
that  he  had  dared  to  aspire  to.  The 
scene,  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
last  night  of  his  residence  at  Overleigh 
Park,  returned  to  his  recollection;  he 
thought  that  he  saw,  in  the  favoured 
acquaintance  which  had  there  appeared, 
the  object  of  the  dreaded  prepossession.. 

The  eager  and  earnest  no  !  no  ! — to 
his  intention  of  applying  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strictland,  seemed  to  speak  the 
fear  of  a  controul  on  their  part,  from 
which  the  heart  of  Rhoda  shrunk  ;  and, 
if  the  qualifying  terms,  ''  1  must  think," 
— "  I  must  have  time," — seemed  to 
imply  that  she  might  ultimately  be 
prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  him,  what 
love  was  ever  satisfied  with    a   compli- 
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ance,  that  was  yielded  to  any  persua- 
sion but  his  own  ? 

Sir  James  had  passed  the  rubicon, 
and  success  was  now  not  less  essen- 
tial to  the  gratification  of  his  pride, 
than  to  the  softer  feelings  of  his  heart* 
He,  therefore,  followed  Rhoda ;  and 
gently  reminding  her  that  she  had  ful- 
filled but  half  her  engagement,  led  her, 
without  anv  sio-ns  of  reluctance  on  her 
part,  again  into  the  dance. 

But  Rhoda  was  no  longer  the  vivi- 
fying principle  of  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. —  Silent — absorbed — but  gentle 
and  complacent,  Sir  James  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  what 
he  had  said  to  her,  engaged  her  wholly, 
and  that  it  could  not  mortally  have 
offended  her. — He  wished  not  to  in- 
crease her  embarrassment^  which  was 
already  more  obvious  to  those  around 
them  than  he  Avould  have  chosen.  He, 
therefore,  talked  upon  any  subject  but 
that  which  was  uppermost  in  his  own 
and  Rhoda's  mind;  and  by  these  means. 
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though  he  could  not  restore  her  gaiety 
to  Rhoda,  he  did  in  part  recal  her  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  Mrs.  Strictland  did  this 
still  more  effectually,  a  few  moments 
afterwards.  She  had  observed  every 
motion,  every  change  in  Sir  James's 
countenance,  and  wanted  not  the  evi- 
dence of  her  ears  to  be  assured  that  the 
irrevocable  words  had  been  uttered ; 
but  she  was  amazed  and  confounded  by 
the  effect  they  had  liad  upon  Rhoda. — 
She  could  not  have  believed  it  possible, 
that  any  girl,  who  had  been  in  the 
world,  even  as  short  a  time  as  Miss 
Strictland,  should  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently mistress  of  herself  better  to  have 
concealed  her  feelings. — She  was  abso- 
lutely shocked  with  such  a  mark  of 
rusticity  and  nature;  and  felt  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  evening  faded  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  received 
by  Rhoda. — Nor  did  she  quite  under- 
stand the  feelings  that  had  been  be- 
trayed.      Something  of  the   real  truth 
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struck  upon  her  mind,  but  as  she  could 
not  suffer  herself  to  doubt  the  final 
result,  lier  present  care  was  to  rrnjedy, 
to  the  best  of  her  power,  the  awkward- 
ness of  which  Rlioda  had  been  gujity. 

Glidina:  towards  her,  she  said, — "  I 
know,  my  dear,  every  word  that  has 
passed — but  don't  let  every  individual 
know  it." 

"  Madam  \"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Don't  let  it  be  supposed,  that  you 
are  so  surprised  and  so  delighted  with 
Sir  James's  proposals,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  thinking  on  any  thing  else," 

"  Whoever  thinks  that  delight  is  the 
cause  of  my  abstraction,'*  replied  Rhoda, 
"  is  very  much  mistaken/' 

But  the  very  supposition  that  such  a 
mistake  could  be  made,  roused  her 
pride;  and  she  recovered,  if  not  wi,olly 
to  what  she  had  been  during'  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  yet  to  so  much  of 
her  usual  self,  as  to  make  'the  change, 
to  all  who  were  not  aware  of  the  scene 
which  had  passed  with  Sir   James,  im- 
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putable  only  to  the  exhaustion  of  spirits 
too  vigorously  exerted.  Lord  Williana 
St.  Quintin  was  not,  however,  ot"  this 
number — he  had  too  lively  an  interest  in 
^he  game  that  was  playing,  not  scrutiuiz- 
ingly  to  watch  all  the  turns  of  it 

Approaching  Rhoda  with  an  air  of 
kindness  and  interest: 

''  I  am  not  going,"  said  he,  ''  to  repeat 
what  you  must  have  heard  so  often  to 
night,  as  to  be  wearied  with  it,  but  let 
me  take  the  privilege  of  a  real  friend, 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  you 
on  such  a  tribute  to  your  charms,  as 
although  very  inadequate  to  their  value, 
will  stamp  a  currency  upon  them,  which 
will  secure  their  acknowledgment  when- 
ever they  appear." 

Rhoda  blushed  from  pride,  rather  than 
from  gratihed  vanity — but  th(^  state  of 
irresolution  and  uncertainly,  in  which 
her  mind  then  was,  prevented  her  from 
making  any  answer. 

''  I  know  this  is  not  the  language  of 
flattery/*   resumed  Lord  William,   with 
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the  tone  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
sincerity  :  "  but  it  is  the  tone  oi  friend- 
ship and  of  reason. — The  richest  jewel  in 
the  eye  of  the  vulgar  often  owes  half  its 
merit  to  its  setting — and  what,  my  dear 
Miss  Strictland,  is  the  human  race  in 
general,  high  and  low,  but  the  vulgar  ? — 
You  must  allow  me  to  rejoice  that  there 
can  be  no  eye  now,  that  will  dispute  the 
brilliancy  of  the  gem/' 

Mortified  and  embarrassed,  Rhoda  had 
no  power  to  rally  Lord  William  on  the 
unusual  tone  of  sentiment  ?nd  reason 
which  he  had  assumed;  and  neither 
willing  to  deny  nor  to  affirm  that  there 
were  grounds  for  his  congratulations^  she 
abruptly  said, 

"  You  don't  dance  to  night,  Lord 
William  ?^' 

"  You  know  I  never  dance  but  with 
you,"  replied  he  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
partial  affection ;  "  and  I  could  not  pre- 
sume, on  this  night  of  gala  and  triumph, 
to  offer  you  the  hand  of  a  person,  so 
sans  consequence  as  myself." 
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**  I  wish  you  would  dance  with  me 
now,"  said  Rhoda ;  not  adverting  at 
the  moment  to  how  fully  such  a  request 
established  the  fact  to  v/hich  Lord  Wil- 
liam had  been  alluding,  and  thinking 
only  how  she  should  escape  from  the 
restraint  of  any  further  intercourse  with 
Sir  James. 

"  Now  and  ever  !"  said  Lord  William, 
taking  the  fair  hand  that  was  held  out 
to  him,  while  there  was  ''  a  laughing 
devil  in  his  eye,"  that  would  have 
spoken  volumes  to  Rhoda,  had  shebeen 
sufficiently  disengaged  from  her  own 
thoughts  to  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

As  Lord  William  led  Rhoda  to  her 
place,  they  passed  Sir  James. 

"-  You  see.  Sir  James,"  said  Lord 
William,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders; 
'^  what  I  am  come  to — a  kind  of  chape- 
roning grand-papa,  whom  young  ladies 
invite  to  dance  with  them,  just  to  fill  up 
the  interval,  that  they  may  not  give  ta 
their  real  favourite." 

Sir  James    smiled: — Rhoda    blushed 
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the  deepest  crimson,  for  she  felt  all  the 
consequences  of  what  she  had  done. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lord  William/*  said 
she  very  gravely,  "  jou  put  the  strangest 
and  most  unfounded  constructions  upon 
the  actions  of  your  acquaintance  I  ever 
met  with — and  I  assure  you,"  added  she, 
with  warmth,  ''  you  are  this  time  mis- 
taken in  toto,*^ 

*'  Oh,  yes  1  I  see  I  am,'"  replied  Lord 
William  ;  "  and  what  so  easy  8s  to  per- 
suade my  vanity  that  you  asked  me  to 
dance  with  you,  because  you  preferred 
my  conversation  to  that  of  every  other 
man  in  the  room  ?" 

Rhoda  vexed,  yet  half  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  scrape  which  she  now  saw 
she  was  in,  said  only, 

"■  You  are  very  provoking — but  with- 
out admitting  your  first  conclusion,  your 
vanity  need  not  plume  itself  upon  a 
distinction^  which  alter  all,  may  be  only 
the  avoidance  of  one,  rather  than  the 
preference  of  another. 

"  Sir   James,"  replied  Lord  William^ 
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drily  ;  ''  looks  like  a  rejected  and  avoided 
lover/' 

Rhoda,  finding  that  all  her  attempts 
to  extricate  herself,  only  served  to 
involve  her  deeper,  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  last  words,  but  called  Lord  Wil- 
liam's  attention  to  the  dance,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation. 

"  Now,"  said  Lord  William,  when 
the  second  dance  was  over,  "  you  ought 
to  make  me  your  best  courtesy,  and 
thank  me — but  here  comes  Sir  James 
to  claim  you,  and  he  will  do  it  for  you." 

"  I  assure  you,'*  said  Rhoda,  "  Sir 
James  has  no  authority  to  pay  my  debts 
— nor  any  allowed  claim  upon  me  what- 
ever— you  are  perfectly  mistaken  in  all 
you  think  and  say." 

"  I  am  peculiarly  unfortunate,'*  said 
Lord  William,  with  a  careless  air  and 
languid  tone ; ''  but  I  am  the  man  in 
the  world  the  most  apt  to  be  mistaken 
' — Every  body  knows  that  '* 

Sir  James  at  this  moment  joined 
them,  and  asked  Rhoda  to  dance. 
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"  You  must  excuse   me — I  beg  you 
will  excuse  me/*  said  Rhoda. 

"  Oh  pray  don't  excuse  her,  Sir 
James/'  said  Lord  William.  "  It  is 
quite  in  rule,  I  assure  you,'*  said  he  to 
Rhoda  :  *^  nobody  will  think  it  the  least 
strange  or  any  way  wrong,  take  my  word 
for  it."  And  so  saying  he  sauntered 
from  them,  with  an  air  of  the  most  per- 
fect indifference. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Rhoda,  "  what  it 
is  that  makes  Lord  William,,  with  so 
much  cool  impertinence,  so  universal  a 
favourite  ?*' 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  an  uni- 
versal favourite,"  said  Sir  James. 

"  I  am  told  he  is,'*  said  Rhoda,  as  she 
turned  to  go  away. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me?*'  said  Sir 
James,  "  you  will  dance  with  me  ?" 

"  If  you  will  draw  no  consequences 
from  my  doing  so,"  replied  Rhoda, 
blushing,  ''•  I  have  no  objection." 

"  1  will  do  nothing  but  what  you 
direct,"  said  Sir    James,    retaining  her 
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hand  ;  and  Rhoda,  unknowing  what  she 
wished,  and  much  less  what  she  de- 
signed, suffered  him  to  lead  her  into  the 
dance. 

"  Not  always  perfectly  mistaken  in 
all  I  think  and  say  ?"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam with  a  saucy  smile,  as  she  passed 
near  him. 

"  Lord  William  is  quite  intolerable 
to-night,"  said  Rhoda.  "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly  hate  him  if  he  goes  on  so."" 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  your  hatred," 
sBid  Sir  James;  "  it  would  give  him  too 
much  consequence.'" 

'•'  I  am  sure  that  he  is  of  none  to  me,*' 
si\id  Rhoda;  and  the  calm  manner,  in 
which  she  uttered  these  words,  gave  the 
most  sincere  pleasure  to  the  heart  of  Sir 
James. 

From  this  moment^  Sir  James  never 
quitted  the  side  of  Rhoda  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening ;  and  though  she 
suffered  him  not,  even  by  allusion,  to 
renew  the  subject  next  his  heart,  the 
g.entleness  and  complacency,  with  which 
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she  listened  to  him  upon  every  other, 
justified  his  hope  that  her  objection  was 
more  to  the  time  than  the  matter. 

*'  I  desire,'*  she  had  said,  "  that  my 
mind  may  be  left  free  enough  to  attend 
to  the  calls  around  me/* 

Sir  James  lingered,  one  of  the  last 
in  the  thinning  apartments;  and  when 
finally  the  moment  came  that  he  too 
must  go,  his  very  adieus  were  made 
even  to  Mrs.  Strictland  in  so  pointed  a 
manner,  as  to  bespeak  his  expectation, 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
should  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
family.- — Mrs.  Strictland  scarcely  waited 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  shadow  of 
the  last  departing  guest,  before  she  threw 
her  arms  around  Rhoda. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  prophesy. — Did  I  not  always 
tell  you,  that  you  might  be  whatever 
you  wished  to  be  ?" 

"  I  fear/'  replied  Rhoda,  ''  that  I 
shall  be  nothing  that  I  wish  to  be." 

''  My  dear!*'    said    Mrs,  Strictland^ 
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with  a  feeling  of  astonishment  that  made 
her  doubt  her  senses. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Strictland,  do 
pray  indulge  me,"  said  Rhoda^  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes. — "  I  cannot  talk  to- 
night. I  am  so  wearied — so  exhausted 
— so  depressed;"  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief  to  hide  the 
emotion  which  she  could  not  controul. 

*'  All  this  is  so  wonderiul — so  extra- 
ordinary !  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  '*  Only 
answer  me  one  question,  has  not  Sir 
James  offered  you  his  hand  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !'* — I  believe  so,"  said 
Rhoda  ;  "  but  I  cannot  think — 1  cannot 
talk. — I  would  not  go  through  such 
another  night  for  the  univtTsc,  and  half 
its  mischiefs  are  yet  to  come  !'* 

"This  is  quite  unintelligible  !"  said 
Mrs.  Strictland  ;  *'  but  1  will  plague  you 
no  more  to-night — }('U  will  see  things 
quite  in  a  different  light  in  the  morning. 
— But  remember,  Rhoda, 

*'  This  is  the  day. 
Makes  you,  or  mars  you,  for  ever  and  aye." 
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"Too  true!'*  thought  Rhoda;  and 
with  the  full  weight  of  discomposed 
thought,  which  this  reflection  brought 
with  it,  she  retired  to  her  chamber. 
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CHAP.  II. 


— — .<*  Thou  would'st  be  great, 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  what  should 
attend  it." 
**  Woulds't  not  play  false,  aad  yet  would  wrongly 
win." 

Shakspearff, 

Here,  wearied  as  she  was  both  in 
body  and  mind,  she  thought  of  nothing 
so  little  as  rest.  Except  indeed  by  the 
sensation  of  wretchedness,  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  existence — nor  is 
the  expression  too  strong  for  the  fact.— 
Rhoda  was  at  this  moment  as  miserable, 
with  all  that  is  suppor^d  to  constitute 
the  happiness  of  life  within  her  grasp, 
as  she  could  have  been  under  the  depri- 
vation of  its  meanest  and  most  indis- 
pensable comforts. 

TOL.  II.  PART  II.         C 
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Could  she  once  have  said,  ''  get  thee 
behind  me^  Satan  !  1  will  adhere  to  the 
dictates  of  my  integrity,  and  the  vows 
of  my  heart'' — the  spell  would  have  been 
dissolved  ! — she  would  at  once  have 
been  reconciled  to  herself,  and  been 
happy  ! — But  the  effort  was  too  pow- 
erful for  a  mind,  which  she  had  suffered 
to  be  weakened  by  the  underminings  of 
vanity,  and  a  growing  taste  for  the  effe- 
minacies of  life. 

The  thoughts  which  floated  in  her 
mindj  and  which  she  neither  dared  to 
embody  in  words,  nor  even  to  dwell 
upon  sufficiently  to  comprehend  dis- 
tinctly what  they  meant,  were  com- 
posed of  views  of  triumph — of  splendor 
—  of  ease — of  luxury — of  beauty  adorn- 
ed and  adorning — of  talents  praised  and 
envied — of  a  name — a  rank — a  distinc- 
tion in  society,  which  she  owed  to  her 
personal  qualities  alone  :--all  these 
pressed  upon  her  feelings  and  bewildered 
her  imagination.— She  strove  to  drive 
them  from  her.  '^  All  this  is  nothing  V* — 
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she  would  have  said,  but  she  could  only 
faintly    articulate,    '^    all   this   ought    to 
be  nothing  ! — yet  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  make  others  happy — to  do  good 
to  hundreds — to  be  virtuous  and   to  be 
useful — to  be  loved   and  praised    as   is 
Lady    Randolf* — thought    she,  with    a 
somewhat  lessening  of  the  weight  which 
had  before  oppressed  her.     '*  And  how 
can   I     do    all  this    in   poverty — in   ob- 
scurity?—I  am,  too,  so  unfitted  for  the 
station  that  was  designed  !~I  should  be 
unjust,   injurious  to  give  him,  who  de- 
serves the  best  of  wives,  the  worst — the 
worst  in  act,   although  not  in  intention. 
— For  his  own  sake,  I  ought  not  to  be  his 
— I  ought  even  to  sacrifice  my  own  hap- 
piness   to   this  consideration — and   per- 
haps I  do  ! — I   am  not   such   a  baby — I 
do  not  so  little  know  the  nothingness  of 
all   that  the  world   can  offer,  to  believe 
that   this    all  can  give   happiness  to  its 
possessor — but  it  can  communicate  hap- 
piness to  others,  and  can  open  so  wide  a 
field   for  the  exercise   of  every  virtue, 
c  2 
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that  surely  those,  who  can  possess  them- 
selves of  such  means,  ought  not  lightly 
—for  a  fancy — perhaps  a  fleeting  fancy 
— to  reject  them*" 

Rhoda  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
believed  that  she  had  enlisted  virtue  on 
the  side  of  her  wishes — but  the  deep 
sadness,  the  sense  of  self-degradation, 
which  accompanied  a  conclusion  she 
had  meant  not  only  to  be  consoling 
but  exhilarating,  might  too  feelingly 
have  persuaded  her,  that  there  was  some 
weak  link  in  the  chain  of  her  reasoning. 
— She  had  indeed  omitted  the  first  prin- 
ciple— she  had  forgotten  that  evil  was 
not  an  allowed  foundation  for  good  ! — 
yet  with  all  her  forgetfulness  and  all  her 
sophistry,  so  powerfully  did  the  clear 
voice  of  simple  justice  speak  within,  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask  herself,  what  her 
Frances  would  think — what  Mr.  Wy- 
burg  would  say — or  what  the  silence  of 
Lady  Randolf  would  infer.  But  the  most 
fatal  syui^tom  of  the  morbid  state,  in 
which  the  mind  of  Rhoda  was  at  this  in- 
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stant,  was  the  dread  that  she  felt,  lest  a 
few  hours  should  bring  her  information 
that  Lady  Randolf  would  be  in  town 
immediately.  This  event,  which  she 
had,  not  many  days  past,  so  ardently 
wished  for,  which  she  had  so  earnestly 
solicited^  now  appeared  to  be  the  thing 
ill  the  world  the  least  to  be  desired — • 
yet  she  veiled  so  carefully  from  herself, 
the  motive  of  this  reluctance  to  meet 
her  monitor,  that  she  lost  all  the  bene- 
fit which  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  conviction  that  those,  who  fear  an 
assisting  hand,  are  willing  to  fall. 

*'  I  ought,''  thought  she,  "  to  deter- 
mine this  matter  for  myself — the  de- 
cision is  for  life — and  if  it  were  to 
be  made  from  any  motive  that  does 
not  spring  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  my  own  tastes  and  inclinutions,  it 
most  infallibly  drew  after  it  repentance. 
1  will  tliink  for  myself — I  will  determine 
for  myself — the  praise  or  the  blame  of 
the  decision    ought  to  be  all  my    own; 
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as^  most  assuredly  will  be  the  success^ 
or  the  disappointment.'" 

But  Rhoda  could  not    think — much 
less  could  she  determine. 

There  were  moments  when  the  recol- 
lection of  the  friends    of  her  youth   and 
the  delights  of  the   days  passed  in  their 
society;  when   the  conviction    that  she 
felt  of  the  truth  and  intenseness  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby's    affection,    and    the     taste 
which   she  had  for   his  talents    and    his 
manners,  bore  down  all  before  them  ; — 
when  title — fortune — distinction — when 
the  joy  of  being  flattered,  and  the  joy 
of  being  envied,  shrunk    to    their   true 
size,  and  appeared  to  be  too    contemp- 
tible  for  her  notice — but    the    next    in- 
stant they  swelled  again  to  a  magnitude 
and   importance  which  commanded    all 
her  reverence  ;  and  she  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  to  forego  them. 

In  an  alternation  of  these  opposite 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  confound- 
ed her  reason  and  weakened  her  powers 
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of  action,  Rhoda  passed  those  hours, 
which  Mrs.  Strictland  had  hoped  would 
have  been  given  to  rest,  and  to  such  a 
renovation  of  animal  spirits  and  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  life,  as  would  have 
left  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  Rhoda 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  Sir 
Jarhes  Osbourne.  Her  dismay  was  pro- 
portionate to  her  disappointment,  on 
the  sight  of  the  dejected  and  spiritless 
figure  that  Rhoda  presented  to  her  eyes 
when  they  met  at  a  late  breakfast.  An  ap- 
pearance, so  little  consonant  to  the  plea- 
sure and  triumph  with  which  she  had 
believed  that  the  explicit  declaration  of 
Sir  James  must  have  filled  the  mind  of 
her  young  friend,  left  Mrs,  Strictland 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  sus- 
pected the  night  before  to  be  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  and  such  a  conviction  imnie- 
diately  suggested  to  her  politic  mind,  the 
best  method  to  counteract  the  evil  which 
she  dreaded.  She  saw  that  tliis  was  no 
moment  for  explanation  —  muc'  » --,5  for 
expostulation  or  reproach.     Aii  ujj^a  at- 
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tack  she  was  aware  must  be  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  in  the  dejection  and  conscious- 
ness which  the  countenance  and  eye 
of  Rhoda  betrayed,  she  discovered 
she  had  an  ally  within,  that  by  a  little 
management  might  be  led  to  deliver  up 
the  fortress  at  discretion. 

*'  My  dear  Rhoda,''  said  she,  "  I  see 
that  a  few  hours  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  restore  you  quite  to  yourself. — 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  for,  really,  my 
love,  you  were  gay  to  folly  last  night, 
but  such  folly  as  enchanted  all  behold- 
ers. Now  you  must  pay  the  penalty — to- 
day you  shall  be  still  as  a  mouse — no 
talking — no  thinking — no,  my  dear,  nor 
any  tea,  if  you  please;*' — displacing  the 
teacup  from  before  Rhoda,  "  it  is  not  good 
for  such  shaken  nerves." — Then  speak- 
ing to  the  footman — "  Pray  bring  some 
very  strong  coffee  for  Miss  Strictland 
imnciediately. — x\  cup  of  coffee,  my  love, 
will  restore  you,  and  we  will  take  a 
drive  into  the  country — the  air,  the 
quiet,  will  make  j^ou  quite  w^ell,  and  yon 
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will  be  as  gay  and  as  blooming  at  Lady 
Belmont's  this  evening,  as  you  were  in 
the  midst  of  our  festivity  last  night  I" 

"  Thank  you,  Madam/'  was  ali  that 
Rhoda  could  utter^  as  she  wiped  the 
starting  tear  from  her  eye. 

"  Nothing  could  answer  better,  I 
think,  than  did  all  our  arrangements,'* 
said  Mrs.  Strictland,  endeavouring  to 
engage  Rhoda's  attention — "  I  never  saw 
rooms  better  decorated — I  never  saw 
attendance  better  arranged — refresh- 
ments more  profuse  nor  more  excellent. 
— lam  sure  I  take  no  praise  to  myself 
for  all  this — for  all  that  was  to  be  referred 
to  taste^  I  owe  to  you,  my  dear — indeed 
your  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole. 
— Our  guests  were  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, I  thought,  more  than  usually 
well  dressed  and  well-looking — all  in 
honour  of  you,  my  dear;  for  it  was 
fully  understood  that  the  fete  was  yours. 
Well,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  real  and  a  moral  pleasure  in 
c  6 
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making  so  many  people  happy,  and  in 
being  the  object  of  love  and  admiration 
to  such  a  circle/' 

Rhoda  sighed  : — "  If  we  drive  out 
this  morning/'  said  she,  "  may  we  stop 
for  a  moment  at  Hopkinson*s  ?  I  wish 
to  have  his  bill/' 

*'  We  will  do  exactly  what  you  like, 
my  love/'  said  Mrs.  Strictland ;  "  but 
this  morning,  I  wish  you  to  be  as  quiet 
as  possible^  and  to  give  your  mind  to 
nothing  but  agreeable  images/' 

''  I  shall  feel  more  at  ease,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  when  I  have  Hopkinson's 
bill/' 

"  Then,  my  dear,  we  will  call,  and 
order  him  to  send  it  immediately. — I 
dare  say  you  have  a  very  good  reason  for 
wishing  to  have  it  so  suddenly/' 

Rhoda  made  no  answer,  but  swal- 
lowed a  cup  of  coffee,  as  if  she  had 
thought,  that  all  the  misery,  which  she 
felt,  was  the  fault  of  unstrung  nerves. 

''  I  shall    be  quite    ready    to  attend 
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you/'  said  she,  rising  from  the  table, 
''  whenever  you  chuse  to  order  the  car- 
riage/* 

''  It  shall  come  to  the  door  directly/' 
said  Mrs.  Strictland. 

Rboda  was  impatient  to  be  gone.  She 
dreaded  every  moment  the  appearance 
of  Sir  James.  She  hoped  for  relief  from 
change  of  place,  and  variety  of  objects. 
She  had  a  vague  notion,  that  her  final 
resolves  might  have  some  dependance 
on  the  amount  of  the  haberdasher's  bill. 
She  wanted,  in  a  word,  to  run  away 
from  herself;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  should 
have  been  thankful  to  any  body  who 
would  have  run  away  with  her  from 
London,  never  more  to  have  returned. 

Mrs.  Strictland  was  a  close  and  acute 
observer  of  all  that  was  passing  in 
Rhoda's  mind.  She  saw  that  she  could 
only  hope,  finally,  to  secure  her  prize, 
by  giving  at  the  present  moment  suffi- 
cient line.  She  burned  with  an  eager 
curiosity,  to  know  the  real  terms  upon 
which  Rhoda  was   with  Sir  James  ;  nor 
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was  she  without  a  fear  that  there  might 
be  an  absolute  hostility  towards  him,  in 
Rhoda's  withdrawing  herself  from  any 
visit  intended  on  his  part.  She  could 
have  suppressed  her  curiosity,  but  she 
could  not  conquer  her  fear,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  say, 

"  I  conclude,  my  dear,  that  you  have 
no  reason  to  expect  Sir  James  Os- 
bourne  will  call  here  this  morning  ?  If 
you  have,  we  should  give  orders  accord- 
indv/' 

'*  Sir  James  Osbourne,'*  replied  Rhoda, 
**  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  I  should 
stay  at  home  to  receive  his  visit.*' 

Mrs.  Strictland  felt  her  heart  sink  ; 
but  with  well-dissembled  ease,  she  re- 
plied, 

*'  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  understand  each 
other.  His  love,  and  your  good  sense, 
my  dear,  must  bring  all  things  to  a  right 
ksue." 

Rhoda  was  silent ;  and  Mrs.  Strictland 
not  daring  to  push  her  farther,  and  ob- 
liged to  quit  guard  herself,  found  a  mo- 
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ment  in  which  to  say  apart  to  Mr.  Strict- 
land, 

"  If  Sir  James  Oshourne  calls  this 
morning,  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  see  him, 
if  possible  ;  and  just  drop,  as  by  acci- 
dent, that  Rhoda  was  obliged  to  go  into 
the  air  this  morning,  but  that  we  shall 
meet  certainly  at  Lady  Belmont's  to- 
night." 

''  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Mr. 
Strictland,  peevishly.  "  What  need  of 
manoeuvring,  when  the  point  isgained? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Sir  James  had 
proposed  to  Rhoda  last  night  ?  Why 
cannot  we  all  go  straight  forwards  to  the 
marriage  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Strictland,"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  in  the  most  gracious  tone 
imaginable,  ''  we  are  going  straight  for- 
ward ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  know 
which  is  the  straight  road.  Rhoda  is  so 
nervous,  and  so  fluttered,  that  she  really 
would  not  be  produceable  to  Sir  James 
this  morning.     We  must  consider  how 
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new  she  is  to  the  worlds  and  how  for- 
midable matrimony  generally  appears  to 
country  young  ladies,  who  have  not 
heard  all  the  possibilities  and  chances  of 
engaging  every  man^  whether  of  their 
acquaintance  or  not,  discussed  and  can- 
vassed ;  but  though  they  have  not  quite 
so  much  self-possession  as  those  who 
are  better  trained  to  the  habits  of  society, 
they  understand  their  own  interest  quite 
as  well,  and  can  pursue  it  as  pertinaci- 
ously.'* 

'*  There  is  but  one  thing  for  Rhodato 
do/'  said  Mr.  Strictland  ;  "  and  that  is 
to  marry  Sir  James  Osbourne  directly. 
Could  I  believe  that  she  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  hesitate,  1  would  send  her  into  the 
country  to-morrow. 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Strictland,  why 
should  you  suppose  that  she  is  such  a 
fool?"  returned  Mrs.  Strictland.  "Make 
yourself  perfectly  easy :  Rhoda  will  be 
Lady  Osbourne;  but  really  we  must  al- 
low her  to  take  her  own  methods  of  be- 
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coming  so.  Now,  therefore,  pray  do 
see  Sir  Janies,  if  he  calls,  and  tell  him 
how  matters  really  are/' 

*'  You  rather  mean,  how  matters  are 
not^  I  suppose/'  said  Mr.  Strictland ; 
'*  but  rU  do  my  best.^' 

Mrs.  Strictland,  having  secured  this 
outwork  as  well  as  she  could,  return- 
ed to  Rhoda^  and  they  went  out  in  the 
carriage  together. 
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CHAP.  111. 


*•  Still  ihe  delayed,  unable  to  decide, 

Which  was  the  master-passion,  Iotc  or  pride." 

Crahbe. 

Rhoda  endeavoured  to  busy  herself 
with  the  passing  objects,  and  attempted 
something  like  conversation. — Mrs. 
Strictland  gently  followed  her  lead  : — 
yet  said,  every  now  and  then  ;  "  don't 
exhaust  yourself,  my  dear," — ''  don't 
say  a  word  more  than  you  like  to  say — 
1  dispense  with  your  being  an  agreeable 
companion  this  morning/* 

When  they  stopt  at  Hopkinson's, 
Rhoda  seemed  still  more  to  rouse  her- 
self; and  she  said  to  the  man,  who  came 
to  receive  her  orders  at  the  coach-door, 
with  a  steady  voice;  "  pray^,  Sir,  let  my 
bill  be  written  out  immediately. — I  beg 
it  may  be  sent  this  evening.'* 
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The  man  bowed,  and  wondered.  The 
carriage  drove  away,  and  Rhoda  again 
fell  into  a  reverie:  Mrs.  Strictland  was 
on  thorns. 

"  My  dearest  Rhoda/*  said  she,  '^  you 
must  forgive  a  little  spice  of  our  mother 
Eve:  I  have  really  a  great  desire  to 
know  jour  motive  for  thus  suddenly, 
and  peremptorily  calling  in  your  bill. 
Poor  Hopkinson  will  think  that  you  are 
offended,  and  design  to  pay  him  off,  and 
employ  him  no  more;  but  you  do  not 
mean  that,  I  am  sure.'* 

'*  If  I  knew  w4iat  I  did  mean,''  said 
Rhoda,  with  much  sadness  of  tone;  ''  I 
would  tell  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Strictland  : 
— but  indeed  I  do  not.'' 

Mrs.  Strictland  was  afraid  that,  by 
pressing  her  closer,  she  might  furnish  her 
with  a  meaning  not  at  all  to  her  wishes; 
she  therefore  made  no  farther  attempt  to 
come  at  the  truth,  and  contented  herself 
with  saying, 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  what- 
ever you  do   will  be  right,    and  to  your 
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own  advantage^  which  is  the  only  object 
of  my  solicitude/' 

Another  melancholy  ''  thank  you, 
madam/*'  was  all  that  poor  Rhoda  had 
spirits  to  utter. 

Having,  however,  passed  the  stones, 
the  wider  horizon,^  which  opened  to  her 
vision,  and  the  quieter  scenes,  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  soothed  the 
feelings,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  Rhoda. 
She  began  to  regulate  her  ideas,  to  ana- 
lyze her  wishes,  and  to  form  resolutions 
until,  in  the  course  of  a  long  drive,  if 
she  had  not  recovered  her  peace  of  mind, 
she  had,  at  least,  resumed  her  compo- 
sure. ''  I  will  think  of  it  no  more  to- 
day/' said  she  to  herself.  "  To-night  I 
will  be  gay,  if  I  cannot  be  happy  ; — 
to  morrow  I  will  take  my  resolution.'* 

As  this  thought  passed  through  her 
mind,  the  carriage  stopped  for  a  moment 
at  the  door  of  a  shop  in  Pall-Mall ;  and 
the  eyes  of  Rhoda  met  those  of  Mr, 
Ponsonby  ! 

With   the  eager  step  of  assured  vvel- 
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comej    he  was    instantly  at  the  door  of 
the  carriage : — 

**  I  have  left  my  card  two  hours  ago, 
in  Grosvenor-square/'  said  he.  "  How 
fortunate  to  meet  you,  when  I  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  seeing  you  to-day  1" 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !*'  said  Rhoda ; 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands^ 
she  threw  herself,  with  a  sudden  motion, 
behind  Mrs.  Strictland^  who  was  at  this 
moment  bending  forward  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  at  which  Mr.  Ponsonby 
stood. 

Mrs.  Strictland  with  her  usual  adroit- 
ness, aided  her  escape,  by  immediately 
filling  the  place  which  she  had  quitted. 

"  Miss  Strictland  is  very  unwell,  my 
dear  sir,'*  said  she  to  Mr.  Ponsonby. 
"  lam  sure  you  will  excuse  us-. — Drive 
on." 

''Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you!"  said 
Rhoda,  throwing  her  arms  round  Mrs. 
Strictiand's  neck.  "  Another  glance 
would  have  killed  me  1" 

"  Compose  yourself,    my  dear  love,'* 
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said  Mrs.  Strictlaiid.  ''  You  have  no 
cause  for  there  flutters.  All  you  think 
— all  that  you  intend  to  do,  is  right.** 

''  Right!"  said  Rhoda,  with  the  tone 
of  deep  despair. 

•'  Pray,  my  dear,  keep  yourself  quiet,*' 
said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  I  had  not  a  con- 
ception that  you  had  such  weak  nerves, 
I  shall  not  give  another  ball  in  a  hurry, 
if  these  are  to  be  the  effects.*' 

A  deep-drawn  sigh  was  the  only  an- 
sv^^er  that  Rhoda  could  return  ;  and  Mrs. 
Strictland  thought  it  prudent  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  unbroken  silence  which  she 
seemed  resolved  to  maintain,  during  the 
short  remainder  of  their  drive. 

Rhoda  went  immediately  to  her  own 
room,  in  a  state  of  mind  little  short  of 
derangement  of  intellect.  She  felt  that 
the  die  was  cast ;  and  that  her  fate  was 
determined,  without  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  calm  deliberation.  Without 
choice,  she  had  decided  the  question  on 
which  depended  the  happiness  of  her 
life,  and   the  integrity  of  her  character. 
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She  was  worthless  in  her  own  eyes  ; — 
she  felt  that  she  must  be  worthless  iu 
the  estimation  of  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

"  He  would  reject  me  !"  cried  she, 
in  an  agony,  "  could  he  know  all  that 
has  passed  in  this  fluctuating  heart, 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ! — and 
he  does  know  it.  1  have  told  him.  Fie 
could  not  misunderstand  me ;. — and 
could  I  even  settle  my  thoughts,  as  they 
ought  to  be  settled,  how  should  I  redeem 
his  good  opinion? — He  will  hate^  he 
will  despise  me — and  I  deserve  that  he 
should  hate  and  despise  me! — Oh,  un- 
done, degraded  Rhoda  ! — But  could  I 
recover  his  love — could  I  re-establish 
myself  in  his  esteem,  should  1  then 
have  a  plain  path  before  me  ? — Should  I 
then  know  what  I  would  do? — VYouid 
his  love,  his  esteem,  indemnify  me 
for " 

Rhoda  was  ashamed  to  say  for  it^hat  f 
She  durst  think  no  farther;  and  she  re- 
mained still,  and  almost  stupefied,  with- 
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out  the  power  of  reflection^,  or  motion, — 
She  was  roused  from  this  state,  by  a 
summons  to  dinner. 

"  I  cannot  come  to  dinner/'  said  she. 
"  I  cannot  eat,  Wilson.  I  know  Mrs. 
Strictland  will  excuse  me." 

Wilson  looked  very  inquisitive. — 
"  Dear  ma'am "  she  began. 

"  Pray,  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,"  said  Rhoda,  "  and  say  that  I 
could  not  eat  a  morsel,  if  I  were  to  go 
down  stairs.  I  will  lie  down—  perhaps 
1  shall  be  better  presently." 

"  Let  me  assist  you,  madam/'  said 
the  officiouslv  civil  Wilson. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rhoda,  impatiently. 
*'  Give  my  message  to  Mrs.  Strictland  : 
it  is  all  1  want." 

Rhoda's  message  brought  up  Mrs, 
Strictland. 

''  My  dear  love,"  said  she^  "  I  am 
quite  alarmed.  Wilson  tells  me  that 
you  are  very  ill." 

"  I  am  not  well,"  said  Rhoda,  faintly. 
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"  Perhaps  laying  down  my  head  vvili 
still  these  beatings/^  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  forehead. 

''  All  merely  nervous,  my  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Strictland.  "  I  will  send  Wilson 
with  some  camphor-julep:  drink  a  large 
glass  full.  Lie  down  ; — I  dare  say  you 
will  drop  asleep  ;  and  when  you  awake, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to 
dress  for  Lady  Belmont's.  You  must, 
if  possible,  shew  yourself  there  to- 
night.^' 

**  It  will  be  impossible !*^  said  Rhoda. 
"You  must  excuse  me:  indeed  you 
must  excuse  me.  Such  an  exhibition 
would  madden  me  quite!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  keep  yourself  still  : 
that  is  all  I  require.  You  shall  not  do 
any  thing  that  you  don't  like." 

Away  went  Mrs.  Strictland  ;  and  the 
assiduous  Wilson  attending  with  the 
camphor-julep,  Rhoda  drank  the  quan- 
tity prescribed,  and  having  bound  her 
head  tightly  up,  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  bed,    and  abandoned  herself  to  that 
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vicissitude  of  conflicting  thoughts, 
which  the  honesty  of  her  feelings,  and 
the  power  of  her  ill-governed  fancy, 
exposed  her  to. 

Mrs.  Strictland,  tete-d-tete  with  Mr. 
Strictland,  eagerly  enquired  whether  he 
had  seeen  Sir  James  Osbourne;  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear,  that  they  had 
passed  an  hour  together. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  Well  !"  repeated  Mr.  Strictland, 
contemptuously  ;  "  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary to  tell — nothing  but  what 
you  know.  Sir  James  wants  to  marry 
llhoda  ;  and  does  not  seem  to  fear  a  re- 
fusal.*' 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  Mr.  Strictland, 
was  Sir  James  chagrined  not  to  find 
Rhoda  at  home  ?  Did  he  seem  to  think 
it  strange  ?   Was*he  disappointed  ?" 

"  Oh,  disappointed  of  course;  but 
I  did  not  see  that  he  thought  any  thing 
strange.  He  talked  of  Rhoda's  deli- 
cacy— of  the  dignity  of  her  mind — of 
the  high  value  which  she   ought   to  set 
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upon  herself — of  its  being  presumptuous 
to  hope  to  win  her  without  wooing,  and 
such  like  sentimental  verbiage. — And 
this  I  suppose  to  be  the  game  that  you 
and  Rhoda  are  playing  ;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly,  Mrs.  Strictland,  that  if  the  whole 
matter  is  not  settled  in  a  week,  I  shall 
think  you  a  fool,  and  Rhoda  shall  be 
off  to  her  country  parson's  for  life.** 

Mrs.Strictland  smiled  contemptuously, 
for  no  meaning,  that  a  smile  can  convey, 
can  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  good 
breeding. 

^'  Was  not  Sir  James  alarmed,  when 
he  heard  that  Rhoda  was  not  well  r'" 
said  she. 

'*^  Not  in  the  least,  that  I  perceived/* 
said  Mr.  Strictland.  *'  His  fears  of  any 
kind  did  not  appear  to  go  beyond  his 
lips  ;  he  went  away  smiling,  and  repeat- 
ing again  and  again,  that  we  should  all 
meet  at  Lady  Belmont's.*' 

"  So  I  hope  we  shall,**  replied  Mrs. 
Strictland ;  "  though  I  assure  you  that 
Rhoda    is    very   seriously    indisposed; 

VOL.  II.    PART  11.       D 
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but  she  is  so  good  and  so  reasonable, 
that  I  know  she  will  go,  if  she  is  able 
to  move/* 

"  What  should  make  her  unable  to 
move?"  said  Mr.  Strictland.  ''  There  is 
something  in  all  this  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. You  can  hardly  think  me  such 
a  novice  as  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  a 
title  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  a  girl  without  a  sixpence,  can  take 
from  her  the  power  of  her  limbs  ! — It  is 
more    likely    to    make    her    jump  with 

joy/* 

"  Great  events,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
with  much  solemnity,  "  produce  dif- 
ferent effects  on  different  tempera- 
ments." 

"  Mrs.  Strictland,"  said  Mr.  Strict- 
land,  with  the  voice  of  authority  which 
he  never  assumed  but  upon  important 
occasions,  "  don't  treat  me  like  a  fool ; 
you  will  not  find  me  one. — If  I  don't 
understand  all  the  tricks  that  you  and 
Rhoda  are  about,  it  is  because  there  is 
no  understanding  the   various  forms  of 
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female  folly  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  con- 
duce to  Rhoda's  recovery  if  you  tell  her 
from  me,  that  if  she  is  strong  enough  to 
appear  at  Lady  Belmont's  to-night,  she 
may  draw  on  my  banker  for  hve  hun- 
dred pounds  for  wedding  cloaths  ;  but 
if  on  the  contrary  she  continues  sick, 
she  had  best  take  a  place  in  the  mail  for 
Byrkley^  without  delay." 

*'  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  Sir," 
said  Mrs.  Strictland,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  provoking  mock  submission,  "  and 
I  hope,  that  even  a  feminine  intellect 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  two  sides 
of  your  alternative." 

It  was,  in  fict,  the  very  alternative 
that  Mrs.  Strictland  herself  meant  to 
press  upon  Rhoda,  although  not  quite  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  put  by  Mr. 
Strictland  ;  and  it  was  the  very  alter- 
native, which  was  at  that  same  moment, 
tearing  the  heart  and  distracting  the 
head  of  poor  Rhoda  ! 
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CHAP.  IV 


♦*  Hast  thou  left  him,  the  youth  who»e  eye, 
Tor  ever  glancing  on  thee,  spoke  so  well  affeclion'i 
tale!" 

Southe^. 

Mrs.  Strictland  had  this  evening  an 
earlier  engagement,  than  the  important 
one  at  Lady  Belmont's ;  and  she  hoped, 
by  excusing  Rhoda  from  her  attend- 
ance upon  the  one,  that  she  should 
give  her  time  so  to  recover  the  powers 
of  her  mind,  as  to  secure  her  appearance 
at  the  other.  With  the  intention  of  see- 
ing what  prospect  there  was  of  these 
hopes  being  realised,  she  went  direct- 
ly from  the  dining-room  to  Rhoda's 
garret ;  but  she  found  her  in  such  a  state, 
as  carried  conviction  even  to  her  mind, 
of  the  impossibility  that  Rhoda  could 
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that  night  make  one  in  any  numerous 
assembly. 

Rhoda  had  found  it  intolerable  to  re- 
main  on  the  bed  :  she  was  up,  and  walk- 
ing about  her  room  with  the  air  of  a 
person  w^ho  scarcely  was  conscious  of 
what  she  was  doing.  Her  cheeks  glow- 
ed ; — her  eye  was  inflamed  :— and  while 
her  hand  communicated  a  burhins:  heat 
to  Mrs.  Strictland's,  she  shivered  with 
cold. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  go  to  Lady  Bel- 
mont's," said  she,  with  almost  the  tone 
of  distraction,  the  moment  that  she  saw 
Mrs.  Strictland.  *'  I  real  It/ cannot  go  : 
I  would  rather  die.'* 

Mrs.  Strictland,  terrified  out  of  all  her 
plans  of  management  by  the  appearance 
of  so  much  disorder,  thought  of  nothing, 
but  how  best  to  calm  Rhoda. 

"  My  dearest  love,'*  said  she,  "  I  do 
not  think  of  any  such  thing— I  see  that 
you  are  quite  unfit — you  will  be  better 
to-morrow,  1  have  no  doubt — but,  my 
love,   this    is   an    unccmtortable  place — 
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how  unfortunate  that  you  can  have  bo 
fire — but  can  you  creep  down  to  my 
boudoir?' — There  you  may  lie  upon  the 
sopha  ;  and  I  will  have  a  bed  put  up  in 
the  little  drawing-room^  and  there  you 
may  have  all  your  comforts  about  you. 
Lean  upon  me,  my  dear,  and  when  I  have 
established  you  under  my  own  eye,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  make  you 
better." 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  !'*  said 
Rhoda ;  and  from  mere  weakness  of 
spirits,  she  burst  into  tears. 

•'  Who  would  not  be  good  to  you,  my 
llhodar"  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  I  un- 
derstand all  you  feel  ;  and  I  love  you 
more  than  ever." 

Rhoda*s  tears  flowed  faster.  ''  Oh  that 
I  could  deserve  your  love  !"  said  she. 

''  My  dear,  you  deserve  every  body's 
love  ;  and  you  possess  it.  Cold  as  per- 
haps you  may  have  thought  Mr.  Strict- 
land,  you  will  not  find  him  so  ;  he  has 
just  given  me  a  proof,  that  he  considers 
vou  as   his   child;    but  we  will   talk    of 
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these  things  to-morrow.  Now,  my 
dear,  lie  down  :  you  seem  better  already," 
added  she,  disposing  the  sopha  cush- 
ions in  the  best  manner  for  her  accom- 
modation. ''  And  now  keep  yourself 
quite  still  :  I  will  send  for  the  apothe- 
cary, who  will  order  something  that  will 
compose  you  :  1  must  now  dress ;  for  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  I  must  appear  at  Lady 
Belmont's  ;  but  I  will  arrange  every 
thing  for  your  sleeping  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  you  will  have  no  fresh 
chill  ;  no  fatigue  in  going  up  stairs  :  to-- 
morrow you  will  be  all  alacrity  again." 

Rhoda  could  onlv  kiss  ]Mrs.  Strict- 
land's  handj  and  weep  :  but  as  she  wept 
she  became  more  calm  ;  and  her  powers 
of  reasoning  seemed  to  return.  She 
said  to  herself,  '^  surely  to-morrow,  I 
shall  be  a  more  rational  creature  !** 

Mrs.  Strictland,  by  flattery  and  ca- 
resses, contributed  all  in  her  power  to 
retaining  Rhoda  in  the  wrong  path.  She 
assured  her  that  she  entered  into  all  her 
feelings;    that    thev   were  such    as   did 
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her  honour;  that  they  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  judicious  and  the  wise; 
that  she  was  the  object  of  universal 
love,  and  dearer  to  herself  than  ever ; 
and,  finally,  that  a  little  rest  would  make 
her  quite  well. 

With  these  words  she  left  her,  and 
hurried  to  the  task  of  the  toilette,  and  to 
set  agoing  the  arrangements  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Rhoda  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room. 

Before  the  business  of  adornment  was 
compleated,  the  apothecary  arrived; 
and  Rhoda,  not  knowing  of  what  to 
complain,  sent  to  intreat  that  Mrs. 
vStrictland  would  come  to  her  assistance. 
This  she  did  with  a  promptness  that 
both  surprised  and  pleased  Rhoda,  who 
had  never  before  seen  any  other  care  su- 
persede that  of  the  dressing  hour. 

'^  My  love,  do  you  want  me  ?  What 
is  it  that  1  shall  do  for  you  ?'*  said 
Mrs.  Strictland,  entering. 

"  Only  tell  me,"  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  *'  what  1  must  sav  ails  me." 
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A  nod  of  intelligence  shewed  Rhoda 
that  she  was  understood ;  while  Mrs. 
Strictland  with  her  usual  volubility, 
turning  to  the  apothecary,  said, 

"  Pray,  Sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  feel  Miss 
Strictland*s  pulse  :  she  is  fatigued,  ner- 
vous, but  no  fever  I  apprehend.  An  ano- 
dyne draught,  something  that  will 
soothe,  and  compose,  will  probably  be 
what  you  will  order." 

"  Certainly,  Madam  !  nothing  can  be 
more  proper — no  real  fever — a  little  irri- 
tative fever,  perhaps — very  soon  taken 
off — I  will  send — I  will  order." 

"  Very  obliging,  Sir  :  pray  do,  as  soon 
as  you  can  !  Good  night,  Sir  !  Miss 
Strictland,  I  think  you  say,  will  be 
well  in  the  morning." 

"  No  doubt,  Madam  ;  no  doubt,  la- 
dies ;'*  said  the  acquiescing  apothecary, 
as  he  bowed  out  of  the  room. 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Strictland,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
visit  ?  You  prescribed  for  me,  and  not 
the  man." 
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"My  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Strictland  ; 
"  when  first  I  saw  you,  you  terrified  me; 
and  in  my  fright,  I  sent  in  all  haste  for 
this  wise  person  :  but  you  are  already 
another  creature;  and  I  was  resolved, 
that  you  should  not  be  punished  with 
the  real  evil  of  medicine,  for  my  folly  ia 
giving  you  fifty  imaginary  disorders.  I 
see  that  you  w\\\  be  quite  well  in  the 
morning  if  you  continue  quiet:  I  will 
finish  my  dress :  and  pray  take  the  gen- 
tleman's anodyne  :  and  pleasant  dreams 
attend  you."  So  saying,  she  kissed 
Rhoda's  cheek,  and  left  her  to  her  me- 
ditations. She  certainly  could  not  have 
left  her  in  worse  company. 

Every  moment,  which  passed  without 
her  being  able  to  decide  as  virtue  and  rea- 
son dictated,  strengthened  the  party  of 
all  that  was  adverse  to  either.  Satisfac- 
tion of  heart  and  thought  attended  not 
the  choice,  on  either  side  of  the  alterna- 
tive. She  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
chuse  between  the  different  degrees,  or 
the  kind  of  good  that  was  offered  to  her 
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acceptance;  the  union  of  all  that  was 
desirable — tliat  wish  of  the  weak  and 
vain — could  alone,  at  once  satisfy  her 
wishes,  and  silence  the  remonstrances 
of  her  conscience  and  her  reason.  For- 
tune and  rank,  without  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
conveyed  no  sense  of  happiness  to  her 
heart;  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  without  rank 
and  fortune,  seemed  to  shut,  her  out 
from  all  that  the  world  esteemed,  or  that 
could  give  her  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

"  What  shall  I  do?''  were  the  words 
that  she  involuntarily  repeated  every 
moment;  and  as  she  uttered  them,  al- 
most for  the  fiftieth  time,  Mrs.  Wilson 
presented  to  her  a  little  billet,  for  an 
answer  to  which,  she  said,  a  servant 
waited. 

''  Leave  me,  Wilson  !'*  said  Rhoda^, 
for  as  she  cast  her  eye  on  the  superscrip- 
tion, she  knew  the  hand-writiug  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby.  She  tore  open  the  paper 
with  the  impatience  of  distraction,  and 
read,  with  a  feeling,  almost  of  horror, 
these  words : 
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"  I  intreat  you  to  tell  me^  with  the 
strictest  truth,  whether  you  are  really 
ill  ;  or  whether  you  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  ifyou  were/' 

"  It  is  done  !"  said  Rhoda  ;  "  already 
he  despises  me.  1  can  never  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  despises  me  !"  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  pen,  she  wrote, 

"  Think  of  me  no  more.  I  am  un- 
worthy of  you  ;  but,  oh  !  do  not  hate 
me!'' 

Under  the  same  delirium  of  feeling 
with  which  she  wrote  these  lines,  she 
sealed  the  paper,  rung  the  bell,  and  deli- 
vered the  letter  to  Wilson  ;  then  sink- 
ing back  upon  the  sopha,  she  remained 
motionless,  and  stupified  ;  unconscious 
and  careless  of  existence. 

From  th^s  state  of  insensibility,  she 
was  roused  by  a  sudden  pang  of  repen- 
tance, a  sensation  of  having  undone 
herself  for  ever — a  burning  desire  to 
recal  what  she  had  done—an  agonizing 
wish  to  have  her  destiny  once  again  in 
her  hands. 
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**  It  is  not  perhaps  too  late  I*'  ex- 
claimed she,  as  she  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently ;  *' I  may  not  yet  be  quite  un- 
done !  Bring  me  back  that  letter/'  cried 
she  to  Wilson  ;  who,  terrified  by  the 
hastiness  of  the  summons,  instantly  ap- 
peared— **  bring  me  back  that  letter — it 
must  not  go/' 

**^  It  is  already  gone!*'  replied  Wil- 
son ;  "  but  here  is  another,  which  that 
stupid  Richard  ought  to  have  delivered 
some  hours  ago." 

"  Oh  give  it  me  !'*  said  Rhoda,  in- 
dulging a  momentary  hope,  that  this  too 
was  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  ;  but  seeing  it 
directed  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  trades- 
man, she  dropt  it  languidly  on  the  table, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  Ma'am  !"  said  Wilson, 
•'  you  will  make  yourself  quite  ill  with 
all  these  flurries — indeed,  indeed  you 
must  compose  yourself— <I  am  sure  ray 
lady  would  never  forgive  me  if '* 

*'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  my  letter  is 
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gone— irrevocably     gone  ?"   interrupted 
Rhoda. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am  !  but  now 
pray " 

"  Leave  me/'    said  Rhoda — ^'  1  must, 

will  be  alone. — Oh  !*'  added  she,  as 
W^ilson  closed  the  door — "  that  I  could 
fly  from  myself  too  !'* 

A  moment  of  sad  and  silent  medita- 
tion ensued;  when  the  recollection  of 
that  connexion  which  she  had  esta- 
blished in  her  mind,  between  the 
amount  of  her  haberdasher's  bill,  and 
the  decision  which  was  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  her  life,  crossing  her  thoughts, 
*'  perhaps,"  said  she,  '*  I  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  than  I  have  done;  per- 
haps this  paper  bears  such  marks  of  my 
folly  and  extravagance,  as  no  considera- 
tion whatever  Vvould  have  induced  me 
to  have  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby.** 

The  thought  was  the  offspring  of 
pride:  Rhoda  mistook  it  for  the  voice 
of  dignity,*  it  soothed  her. 
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"  I  alone  ought  to  suffer  by  my  own 
faults— and  I  shall  suffer!"  added  she, 
as  she  cast  her  eye  on  the  sum  total  of 
the  bill  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"  How  should  I  j3resume  to  connect 
with  all  that  is  upright,  just^  and  reason- 
able in  human  nature,  that  frivolous 
creature^  who  has  dissipated  in  a  few 
months,  and,  in  vanities,  which  she 
despises,  more  than  half  of  that  all,  from 
which  she  could  alone  hope  for  inde- 
pendence through  her  future  life !  I 
cannot  be  thus  unjust;  and  if  I  could, 
what  must  support  me  under  the  morti- 
fying confession  of  my  folly  ?  There  is 
but  one  thing  tliat  I  can  do  :  the  tumult 
of  decision  is  past ;  I  resign  myself  to 
my  fate!" 

Nor  was  it  extraordinary  that  the 
sadness,  with  which  Rhoda  felt  this  re- 
signation to  be  accompanied,  should 
deceive  her  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
really  about  to  sacrifice  herself  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  and  that  she  was  rather 
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the  victim  of  circumstances,  than  the 
slave  of  vanity. 

To  forego  the  glitter  of  life  she  found 
to  be  impossible  :  yet,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment when  it  seemed  to  be  secured, 
she  felt  all  its  nothingness  ;  and  hated 
and  despised  herself  for  the  power  that 
it  had  over  her.  The  struggle^  however, 
seemed  to  be  past.  She  remained 
still  and  dejected  ;  and  without  any  at- 
tention to  the  care  of  her  health,  or  the 
accommodation  that  Mrs.  Strictland  had 
provided  for  her,  she  continued  upon 
thesopha,  in  the  little  boudoir,  without 
life  sufficient  to  think  or  move.  Tears  of 
silent  anguish,  at  intervals,  ran  down  her 
cheek  ;  they  fell  unheeded  on  her  hands, 
or  bosom  ;  yet  she  could  not  have  said 
distinctly  why  she  wept ;  and  still  less 
could  she  think  of  any  alternative  that 
would  have  dried  her  tears.  In  vain  did 
Wilson  press  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, or  to  go  to  bed. 

**  I  cannot  eat — I  mustseeMrs.  Strict- 
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land  —  pray  leave  me  —  I  would  be 
alone  :'*  was  all  that  she  returned  to  the 
waiting  woman's  remonstrances,  and 
they  were,  indeed,  all  the  words  that 
she  seemed  to  have  power  to  utter. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  self-abandon- 
ment that  Mrs.  Strictland  found  her  at 
a  late,    or  rather  an  early  hour. 

She  was  astonished  to  find  her  up,  and 
dressed. 

'^  My  dearest  Rhoda,  what  indiscre- 
tion is  this  ?"  exclaimed  she :  "  I  could 
not  have  expected  this/' 

'^  Oh  !  pray  do  not  scold  me  !"  said 
Rhoda,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  be  chidden 
just  now.  I  am  very  wretched;  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  happier  if  I 
were  to  see  you  before  I  went  to  bed." 

"  And  you  perhaps  thought  right,  my 
love;"  returned  Mrs.  Strictland.  "lam 
sure  the  interest  that  I  have  heard  hun- 
dreds this  night  express  for  your  health, 
must  make  you  better;  it  must  be  a 
panacea  for  every  ill  of  body  and  mind. 
But  poor  Sir  James  is  absolutely  misera- 
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ble.  I  could  scarcely  prevent  him  from 
coming,  personally  to  inquire  after  you  : 
Nothing,  indeed,  I  believe  would  have 
withheld  him,  but  my  promise  that  he 
should  see  you  to-morrow/' 

"I  cannot  see  Sir  James  to-morrow," 
said  Rhoda.  '•  I  must  have  a  few  days, 
a  few  hours '' 

Mrs.  Strictland  was  satisfied.  She 
saw  that  the  decision  was  made,  and 
made  as  she  wished  it  to  be. 

"  1  have  told  you  again  and  again,  my 
dear^  that  you  shall  do  nothing  but  what 
you  chuse  to  do;  and  I  have  a  little 
plan  for  you,  that  will  secure  you  a  few 
days  quiet,  in  which  you  may  re-plume 
all  your  drooping  feathers,  and  set  your 
features  as  well  as  your  mind  in  order 
for  the  change  of  situation  which  awaits 
you. — But  we  will  not  talk  of  any  thing 
to-night:  you  must  go  to  bed: — you 
must  take  the  anodyne  draught;  and  I 
pledge  all  my  skill  in  physics  that  you 
will  arise  to-morrow  quite  a  new  crea- 
ture." 
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'*  Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  Lady 
Randolf  to  night  ?"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Yes  ! — something  I  heard — I  pro- 
test I  forgot  what. — Oh,  I  believe  it  was 
that  she  was  not  coming  to  town  imme- 
diately." 

"  Thank  God  1"  said  Rhoda,  "  now  I 
will  go  to  bed;"  and  with  the  alacrity 
consequent  to  the  removal  of  a  heavy 
burthen,  Rhoda  arose,  and  withdrew  to 
her  newly  pre  ared  apartment. 
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CHAP.  V. 


**  L*arl  de  jouer  avcc  la  morale,  en  metiant,  autant  de 
deiicateste  dans  I'expression,  que  i'indecence  dans  )efl 
principes." 

Stael. 

The  increased  consequence,  which 
Rhoda  could  not  but  be  aware  that  her 
new  prospects  had  given  her  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Strictland,  certainly  did  not 
lessen  their  value  in  her  own  estima- 
tion. 

"  If  we  must  live  in  the  world/' 
thought  she,  "  it  is  certainly  wise  to 
secure  as  many  of  its  advantages,  as  in- 
nocently we  can." 

The  word  innocently  destroyed  all 
the  healing  balm,  which  this  worldly 
maxim  was  meant  to  administer. 

'*  But  to  be  above  these  advantages," 
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continued  Rhoda ;  "  to  live  to  reason 
here,  and  to  the  hopes  of  eternal  hap- 
piness hereafter  ! — Such,  my  dear  Mr. 
Wyburg  has  told  me,  might  be  my 
destiny  ! — Have  I  made  this  option  ?*' 

The  honest  monitor  within,  replied, 
"iVb/'*  and  Rhoda  sought  to  lose  the 
sense  of  self-reproach,  which  followed 
the  reply,  amidst  a  number  of  vague  and 
confused  intentions  of  "  the  good  that 
she  would  do  ;" — ''  the  happiness  she 
would  impart  ;'*  and  *'  the  example  that 
she  would  exhibit." 

Languid,  and  dissatisfied  with  herself, 
Rhoda  met  Mrs.  Strictland  in  her  bou- 
doir, at  a  late  hour  the  next  morning. 
Mrs.  Strictland  saw  that  a  different  kind 
of  cordial  than  what  the  apothecary's 
shop  afforded  was  necessary  ;  and  with 
her  usual  skill,  she  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
ministering it. 

"  How  few,  my  dear  Rhoda,*'  said 
she,  "  in  this  milk  and  water  age,  this 
age  of  reason  and  calculation,  are  loved 
with  such  a  passion    as  you   have    in- 
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spired.  I  really  did  not  think  that  Sir 
James  had  been  capable  of  so  much 
ardor. — His  personal  servant  was  here  by 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  to  inquire 
after  vour  health,  from  Wilson.  I  be- 
lieve  he  roused  her  from  her  downy 
couch.— Here  is  a  note  that  was  broug^ht 
to  me  before  I  was  dressed,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  passionate  inquiry,  and 
I  expect  every  moment  that  he  will  be 
here  himself." 

"  You  have  promised  me,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  Rhoda,  earnestly,  *'  that 
1  shall  not  see  him.'' 

"  And  I  shall  keep  my  word,"  replied 
Mrs.  Strictland,  "  I  have  prepared  him 
for  the  disappointment.  But  now,  my 
dear,  let  me  explain  what  1  hinted  yes- 
terday as  to  Mr.  Strictland's  paternal 
care  for  you.  — He  takes  so  truly  a 
fatherly  part  in  the  happy  lot  that  you 
have  drawn,  that  he  sends  you  this  draft 
of  five  hundred  pounds  for  wedding 
cloaths;  which  may  shew  you,  my  love, 
what  a  true   prophetess  I    am,   and  may 
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set  your  excellent  heart  at  rest  as  to 
any  thing  that  you  may  have  considered 
as  extravagant ;  nor  vvnll  you  have  any 
thing  to  fear  as  to  compromising  your 
dignity,  by  making  your  husband  pay 
for  your  wedding  cloaths  : — a  hint  of 
which,  I  remember,  put  you  into  a  very 
pretty  little  pet  with  me,  some  few  weeks 
ago — needlessly  you  now  see. — ^I  told 
you  then,  that  you  might  do  and  be 
what  you  pleased,  and  my  words  are 
verified." 

A  cold  chill  struck  to  the  heart  of 
Rhoda.  The  preparations  for  her  funeral 
would  have  communicated  as  joyful  a 
sensation  as  what  she  now  felt.  "  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Strictland," 
said  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''  and  his 
bounty  will  enable  m-e  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  I  have  already  contracted, 
without  obliging  me  to  reveal," — she 
checked  herself; — "  and  I  am  resolved," 
resumed  she,  "  that  these  shall  be  dis- 
charged before  I  contract  more." 

^'  1  do  not  wish  to  combat  your  deli«- 
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cacy  on  this  head,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Strictland,  ''  but  it  is  really  quite 
unnecessary. — Why  should  you  not  let 
all  be  paid  at  once  ? — Sir  James,  I  am 
sure,  will  never  think  of  taking  a  six- 
pence of  your  paltry  pittance;  but,  per- 
haps, he  may  not  think  of  fully  supply- 
ing you  with  cash  immediately  on  your 
marriage — It  is  not  every  man  who  is 
aware  how  much  his  wife  really  wants 
to  do  credit  to  the  station  in  which  she 
is  placed— If  I  might  advise,  you  will 
keep  a  few  hundreds  untouched  for  con- 
tingencies, which  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see.—Your  bills    may   be  paid    at   any 

time. Once   the    wife  of  Sir  James 

Osbourne,  and  you  cannot  fear  being  un- 
just to  any  one  ;  but  you  may  wish  to 
give  a  ball — or  a  breakfast — or  to  prof- 
mote  the  pleasure  of  your  friends  in 
some  other  way,  when  Sir  James  may  not 
exactly  see  the  necessity  of  such  gra- 
ciousness;  and  what  a  pretty  return  it  will 
be  for  his  generosity  to  you,  to  expend 
the  money  which  he  has   left  in  your 
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disposal,  in  an  entertainment  for  his 
friends  ! — It  will  really  be  a  most  delight- 
ful conjugal  gallantry  ! — But  suppose 
there  should  be  no  occasion  for  you  thus 
to  come  forward,  a  little  private  hoard  is 
not  amiss  in  any  case  :  and  let  my  expe- 
rience suggest,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  let 
go  the  means  of  having  such^  which  are 
now  in  your  power." 

Mrs.  Strictland's  sophistry  had  no- 
thing in  it  flattering  to  the  vanity  of 
Rhoda — it  was  rather  revolting  to  her 
pride — it  was  lost  upon  her. 

''  Are  you  aware/'  said  she^  **"  that 
with  the  addition  of  my  milliner's  and 
shoemaker's  bills,  Hopkinson's  account 
will  do  more  than  swallow  up  the  half  of 
all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world  ?" 

"  And,  what  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  ;  '^  what  is  the  use  of  money  but  to 
spend  it  ?" 

"  But  until  I  am  one-and-twenty,** 
said  Rhoda,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  ca7i 
spend  the  principal  of  my  fortune  ;  and 
I  should  die  with  shame  were  1  to  con- 

VOL.   II.   PART   II.        E 
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fess  to  Mr.  Wyburg  that  I  had  contracted 
debts,  which  had  made  me  a  beggar/' 

"  How  misplaced  are  all  these  reflec- 
tions \"  said  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  The  time 
for  them,  if  ever   there  were  a  time,   is 
quite  passed. — But  what  you  say  of  not 
having  a  present    power  over  your  for- 
tune, if  fortune  it   may   be    called,  sug- 
gests to  me   that  it  will  be  wise  not    to 
pay  your  bills  now. — These  five  hundred 
pounds  will  furnish  all  the   ready  cash 
that  will  be  necessary  for  the  present; 
and    by  degrees  you  may   pay  the  bills 
about  which  you  make  such  a  fuss,  out 
of  your  pin-money,  or  from  presents  that 
no  doubt  Sir  James  will  make  you  ;  and 
when    you    are     one-and-twenty,    you 
will  have  a  snug  little  sum  of  your  own, 
with    which    you    may  do  a  thousand 
pretty   things^    and   oblige    a  thousand 
people. " 

"  And  then,*'  replied  Rhoda,  **  Sir 
James  will  in  fact  pay  for  my  wedding 
cloaths  I — No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs  Strict- 
land,  you  must  forgive  me — my  resolution 
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on  this  point  is  irrevocable. — With 
part  of  the  five  hundred  pounds,  I  will 
immediately  discharge  the  debts  which 
1  now  have,  and  with  the  remainder  1 
will  provide  all   that  will  be   necessary 

for  my ''  marriage^   she  would 

have  said,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to 
utter  the  word. 

*<  Why,  my  dear,"'  replied  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  "  I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
so  unknowing. — Has  not  your  experi- 
ence convinced  you  that  what  you  pro- 
pose is  impossible  ?  With  the  remcdnder 
provifle  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  bride 
of  Sir  James  Osbourne  ! — How  can  you 
be  so  mistaken  in  your  calculation? 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  make  it  answer 
all  the  calls  that  will  be  upon  it. — Be- 
sides/' added  she,  in  a  grave  tone,  *'  I 
must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you,  that  it 
will  be  an  affront  to  Mr.  Strictland,  and 
a  very  ungrateful  return  for  his  kindness, 
if  every  shilling  of  the  five  hundrcil 
pounds  is  not  expended  in  the  manner 
he  designed.  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
E  9 
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cannot  connive  at  any  such  false  appro- 
priation of  money  given  so  generously 
and  for  so  legitimate  a  purpose." 

'^  I  cannot  contract  any  more  debts, 
till  I  have  paid  those  which  I  already 
owe/'  said  Rhoda;  and  she  said  the  words 
with  a  tone  of  decision  and  authority 
which  showed  Mrs.  Strictland  that 
every  opposition  she  could  make  to  so 
virtuous  a  resolution,  would  be  in  vain. 
She  was  too  adroit  to  push  on  to  a  cer- 
tain defeat  ;  she  therefore  contented  her- 
self with  saying, 

^'  Well,  my  dear,  the  matter  is  not 
worth  talking  about.— All  will  be  right 
in  the  long  run,  either  on  your  plan  or 
mine.— -The  consideration,  which  presses 
at  present,  is  to  restore  the  roses  to  your 
cheekSj  and  gaiety  to  your  spirits.  A 
few  days  of  perfect  quiet  will  be  your 
best  physician. — Have  you  any  objection 
to  passing  the  remainder  of  the  week 
with  Mrs.  Orme,  at  her  beautiful  villa, 
at  Chiswick  ?  I  know  that  she  will  re- 
joice to  see  you,  for  the  time  passes 
heavily  with  her  till  she  can  afford  to 
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corne  to  town  ;  and  this  is  a  season 
when  nobody,  who  can  help  it,  will  go 
out  of  it." 

To  this  proposal  Rhoda  most  joyfully 
assented. 

"^  I  shall  not,  then,  see  Sir  James,  till 
my  return?"  said  she. 

"  V/hy,  yes  !---You  must,  Tm  afraid," 
returned  Mrs.  Strictland.  "  What  will 
he  think  of  such  a  continued  reluctance 
to  see  him  }  I  have  hitherto  put  it  upon 
your  being  really  ill,  on  your  unwilling- 
ness to  shew  him  your  haggard  looks; 
but  we  must  remember  love  will  make 
him  quick-sighted  ;  and  to  refuse  to 
see  a  man  whom  you  have  accepted  as  a 
husband " 

"  I  have  not  accepted  him/*  said 
Rhoda. 

"  My  dear  love,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
'^  such  an  answer  is  unworthy  of  yon 
You  know  that  you  intend  to  marry  Sir 
James ;  pray  let  us  have  no  coquetry. 
I  am  sure  Sir  James  deserves  very  dif- 
ferent treatment." 
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*'   I  am    no   coquette/'  said    Rhoda 
warmly,  "  but  if  you  were    to  know  all 

that  passes  in  my  heart " 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  what  has  passed 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  which  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  I  know  what  has 
passed  between  Mr.  Strictland  and  Sir 
James,  and  between  Sir  James  and  mv- 
self;  and  I  know  that  if  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  marry  Sir  James  Osbourne,  your 
conduct  has  been  indefensible."' 

Rhoda  sighed  deeply.  '*  Well, 
Madam/'  said  she,  'M  put  myself  under 
your  conduct.  If  the  thing  must  be 
done,  it  signifies  little  when  it  is  done." 
''  That's  my  good  Rhoda/'  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  strain 
of  panegyric,  when  a  knocking  at  the 
door  interrupted  her  eloquence. 

"  There  is  Sir  James,  I  have  no 
doubt !"  said  she.  "  Now,  my  dear,  if 
you  could  command  yourself  to  see  him, 
it  would  be  such  an  act  of  graciousness  ! 
-—He  would  see  that  your  illness  is 
perfectly   genuine.       He  would    be   so 
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delighted  with  such  an  unexpected 
favor." 

The  footman  at  this  moment  announc- 
ed Sir  James  Osbourne,  and  said,  ^'  that 
he  had,  according  to  Mrs.  Strictland's  or- 
ders^ shewn  him  into  the  drawing-room." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Rhoda,  if  you  will  be 
so  obliging  ?" 

Rhoda  bowed  her  head.  She  could 
not  speak.  "  Show  Sir  James  Osbourne 
into  this  room,"  said  the  triumphant 
Mrs.  Strictland  ;  but  turning  to  Rhoda, 
she  saw  her  so  pale,  so  trembling,  so 
totally  without  self-command^  that  she 
half  repented  the  order.  ' 

*'  Smell  to  this  vinegar,  my  dear. — It 
is  but  a  moment's  embarrassment,  and 
all  will  goon  smoothly." 

Sir  James  entered. 

^'  Can  you  excuse  the  liberty  we  take 
with  you,  Sir  James  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strict- 
land,  "  thus  to  receive  you  enfamille? 
But  every  little  movement  so  much  in- 
disposes Miss  Strictland,  and  she  was 
unwilling  not  to  see  you." 
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^*  You  honour— -you  delight  me  V* 
said  Sir  James  ;  "  but,  my  dear  Miss 
Strictland,  I  hope  I  see  you  better  ?— I 
was  flattered  this  morning  with  an  assu- 
rance that  you  were  so." 

*'  I  am  better,  thank  you,"  said 
Rhoda,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

"  Very  much  so,  I  assure  you,''  said 
Mrs.  Strictland.  ''  I  would  not  frighten 
you  last  night  by  telling  you  how  much 
1  was  terrified  myself— but  I  really  ex- 
pected a  fever — and  when  I  wrote  my 
note  this  morning,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  Miss  Strict- 
land  could  have  seen  you  to-day — but 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  little  flutter  of 
nerves.  A  few  days  quiet,  out  of 
town,  will  set  every  thing  to  rights." 

'^  You  are  not  going  to  leave  town  ?" 
said  Sir  James  Osbourne,  in  a  voice  of 
alarm. 

*'  /  am  not,'"  replied  Mrs.  Strictland  ; 
"  and  Rhoda  will  be  absent  only  a  very 
few  days.  She  is  going  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Orme,  merely  to  be  out  of  the  sound  of 
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London.  I  shall  visit  her  everyday: 
and  if  you  are  not  better  engaged^  I  shall 
be  always  glad  of  your  company.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  bring  her 
back  in  health  and  bloom^  within  the 
week." 

"  Will  my  dear  Miss  Strictland  tell 
me  that  I  shall  be  a  welcome  visitor  ?'* 
said  Sir  James,  looking  earnestly  and 
anxiously  on  the  pale  and  motionless 
statue  that  sat  opposite  to  him. 

"  If  I  am  able  to  see  any  body,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you/'  said  Rhoda,  faintly* 

'*  And  you  will  be  very  able  to  see  us, 
or  any  body,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  *'  and 
Sir  James  need  not  look  so  terrified. — 
My  dear  friend,  did  you  never  see  the 
effects  of  fatigue  before  ? — All  this  mis- 
chief is  imputable  to  my  abominable  ball: 
and  Rhoda  was  so  determined  to  make 
it  delightful  to  every  body,  that  she  did 
not  spare  herself  a  single  moment — but 
the  evil  is  transitory — the  pleasures  of 
that  evening  will  be  an  epoch  in  all  our 
lives." 

J£  5 
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*' Of  the  happiest  kind!"  cried  Sir 
James  fervently,  "  my  dear  Miss  Strict- 
land  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  say 
that?" 

Rhoda  gracefully  bowed — "  I  am 
really  ashamed  to  be  so  stupid,'*  said 
she,  "  but  to-morrow— — " 

"  Yes^  to-morrow  you  will  be  quite 
another  creature,  and  now  let  us  turn 
Sir  James  out — he  sees  that  you  are 
alive,  which  is  bliss  enough  for  to-day, 
and  the  sooner  you  are  in  the  repose  of 
the  country  the  better.'' 

Sir  James  arose — "  I  would  not  in- 
terfere with  your  arrangements  for  the 
world,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot  be  suffici- 
ently grateful  for  the  favour  I  have 
received.  To-morrow  perhaps,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  tell  you  how  highly  I  ap- 
preciate it." 

Rhoda  again  bowed. 

*^Good  morning,  my  dear  Sir  James,'* 
said  Mrs.  Strictland,  shaking  hands  with 
him. 
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"  And  will  not  you  do  me  the  same 
favour  ?"  said  Sir  James  to  Rhoda. 

Rhoda  put  forth  her  hand,  which  the 
happy  lover  pressed  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  lips,  and  then  departed,  more  in 
love  and  more  self-satisfied  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life  before. 

The  last  half  hour  had  indeed  re- 
moved from  his  mind  a  load  of  most  un- 
pleasant apprehensions. — He  had  en- 
tered Mr.  Strictland's  house  a  prey  to 
very  uneasy  suspicions.  He  had  begun 
to  believe  that  the  sudden  and  violent 
illness^  with  which  Rhoda  was  said  to 
have  been  attacked,  was  merely  a  pre- 
tence to  veil  from  him  her  reluctance  to 
accept  his  proposals,  and  that  he  was 
not  to  be  admitted  to  her  sight  until  the 
remonstrances  of  her  friends  had  induced 
her  so  far  to  conquer  this  reluctance, 
as  to  be  able  to  conceal  it  from  him. — 
These  suspicions  had  already  made  him 
repent  of  the  frankness,  with  which  he 
had  explained  himself;  and  had  filled 
his   mind  with  indistinct  projects,  how 
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he  might  best  withdraw  himself  from  the 
snare  into  which  he  had  run.  But  to 
have  been  so  promptly  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Rhoda,  to  be  told^  not- 
withstanding an  indisposition  which  he 
could  not  but  see  was  unfeigned^  that  she 
was  unwilling  not  to  see  him  : — to  be- 
hold a  confusion  and  agitation  which  bore 
more  the  marks  of  delicate  conscious- 
ness, than  of  dislike  or  repugnance  : — 
to  hear  the  only  words  that  she  seemed 
to  be  able  to  utter,  words  of  kindness 
and  conciliation,  had  dissipated  at  once 
all  his  fears  and  suspicions;  and  had 
replaced  them  with  impressions  the  most 
flattering  to  his  self-love^  and  hopes  the 
most  favourable  to  his  future  happiness. 

Rhoda  herself  felt  relieved  by  what 
had  passed.  Her  imagination  had  re- 
presented the  interview  more  formidable 
than  she  had  found  it. — The  first  step 
was  made — all  the  rest  she  hoped  would 
be  easy  in  comparison. 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Strict- 
land/'  said  she ;   "  it  was  much  better 
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to  see  Sir  James  this  morning,    than  to 
delay  it  even  till  to-morrow  " 

"  I  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Strictland  ;  "  and  for 
your  sake  I  should  from  the  beginning 
have  insisted  that  it  should  be  so,  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  impose  upon  your 
good  nature  :  and  indeed  I  always  find, 
that  give  you  a  moment  for  considera- 
tion, and  I  may  safely  trust  to  your 
good  sense  and  excellent  taste." 

These  praises  were  grateful  to  Rhoda^ 
sunk  as  she  was  at  this  moment  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  dreading  as  she  did, 
the  representations  and  remonstrances 
of  those^  of  whose  principles  and  judg- 
ment she  had  a  better  opinion  than  her 
own.  From  this  feeling,  Rhoda  started 
with  dismay  on  seeing  a  letter  from  Lady 
Randolf,  amongst  those  which  the  ser- 
vant now  brought  into  the  room. 

"  Lady  Randolf  is  coming  to  town,  I 
am  sure!"  exclaimed  she,  before  she 
broke  the  seal.  '«  What,  what  shall  I 
do  now  1*' 
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*'  What  can  make  you  so  much  afraid 
of  Lady  Randolf  ?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland, 
"  I  amsure^  ifsheisas  much  yourfriend 
as  she  pretends  to  be,  she  will  be  de- 
lighted with  your  prospects.'* 

"  What  a  relief!"  cried  Rhoda,  inat- 
tentive to  Mrs.  Strictland's  remark. 
*'  She  is  not  coming  to  town  ! — She 
does  not  know  when  she  shall  come  to 
town  ! — Oh,  how  glad,  how  thankful  I 
am!" 

''  What  strange  moralizing  fancy 
keeps  her  in  the  country  ?'*  asked  Mrs. 
Strictland. 

'*  I  don't  know. — I  have  only  read  the 
first  lines. — Oh,  how  I  am  grieved  ! — 
What  a  selfish  heart  I  have  ! —  It  is  mis- 
fortune, it  is  sorrow  that  prevents  her 
from  coming! — She  who,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  ought  most  to  beexempted 
from  misfortune  and  sorrow  !  A  friend— 
a  very  dear  friend — to  whom  she  says 
that  she  owes  all  her  means  of  happiness 
in  this  world,  and  all  her  hopes  of  bliss 
in  the   next,   a  something,  even  dearer 
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than  a  mother^ — this  dear,  this  excel- 
lent person  is  ill — is  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  pain  and  death,  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolfis  gone  to  her: — and  I  could  rejoice 
that  by  such  means  I  am  spared — 
what  ? — The  knowledge  of  myself ! — Ah, 
there  needs  nobody  to  tell  me  what  a 
foolish,  vain,  and  selfish  creature  I  am  !" 

Mrs.  Strictland  suffered  the  furor  of 
self-reproach  to  spend  itself,  without 
any  contradiction  on  her  part,  and  then 
said,  very  quietly, 

''My  dear  llhoda,  you  quite  forget 
that  the  carriage  is  coming  to  the  door 
to  carry  us  to  Chiswick,  aud  you  have 
given  no  orders  to  Wilson,  as  to  what 
you  will  take  with  you.'* 

"  Indeed  I  have  never  thought  about 
the  matter,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  No,  my  love — but  I  have  thought 
for  you.  I  have  ordered  Wilson  to  send 
for  her  niece.  You  cannot  go  without  an 
attendant,  and  I  told  Wilson  to  put  up 
what  I   thought  you   would  want — but 
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if  I  have  omitted  any  thing,   you   may 
have  it  to-morrow." 

*'  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  By  the  bye,  my  dear,  if  you  should 
like    this  young    woman's    attendance, 
you  may  as  well  engage  her— it  is  com- 
fortable to  have  somebody  about   one, 
who  is  not  quite  a  stranger." 

Rhoda's  heart  sunk  at  the  thoughts 
of  such  preparation. 

"  Dear  madam,  it  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  such  things !-— Who  knows 
what  may  happen  ?'* 

Mrs.  Strictland  secretly  gave  an  eja- 
culation of  thanksgiving,  that  Lady 
Randolf  was  in  misfortune,  and  in  sor- 
row, by  the  side  of  the  death-bed  of  her 
dearest  friend  ;— but  she  only  said, 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  don't  pretend  to 
any  very  extended  prescience,  but  here 
comes  the  carriage,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
^udge  xyf  Si  limited  fui  are  J  if  we  do  not 
make  haste,  we  shall  be  out  of  all  time 
for  Mrs.  Orme,  and  perhaps  not  be  able 
to  negociate  your  visit  to  herJ* 
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These  fears  were,  however,  vain  :  — 
the  drive  to  Chiswick  was  happily  ac- 
complished Mrs.  Orme  was  found  at 
home  and  ready,  and  well  pleased  to 
receive  Rhoda,  whose  approaching 
exaltation.  Mrs.  Strictland  found  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  to  her  friend, 
with  a  hint  how  admirable  a  chaperon 
Lady  Osbourne  would  prove  to  the 
Misses  Orme,_;  during  the  ensuing  Lon- 
don season. 


so 


CHAP.  VI, 


^^  The  heart  demands  a  heart,  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  -what  it  gives*" 

More, 


Rhoda  soon  felt  the  advantage  of 
being  obliged  to  conceal  her  feelings — 
and  it  was  this  very  advantage,  rather 
than  any  that  Mrs.  Strictland  hoped 
from  the  quiet  of  the  situation,  which 
had  induced  her  to  remove  Rhoda  from 
her  own  immediate  observation.  From 
being  compelled  by  good-breeding  to 
appear  cheerful  and  at  ease,  she  doubted 
not  but  tliat  Rhoda  would  attain  the 
habit  of  appearing  so,  even  when  under 
no  such  restraint, — Appearance  was  all 
that  Mrs.  Strictland  looked  to.— She 
well  knew  that  Rhoda  did  not  love  Sir 
James  Osbourne,  and  that  she  did  love 
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Mr.  Ponsonby  ;  but  while  she  durst 
trust  to  her  vanity  tor  her  marriage  with' 
the  one,  and  for  her  rejection  of  the 
other,  she  had  no  farther  concern,  than 
that  this  should  be  done  with  such  ap- 
parent satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Rhoda, 
as  would  deceive  Sir  Janaes,  and  make 
the  world  believe  her  to  be  as  happy  as 
title,  jewels,  and  fortune  can  make  any 
one.  Mrs.  Strictland  also  knew  that 
every  new  person,  to  whom  Rhoda's  in- 
tended marriage  was  intimated,  and 
every  hour  in  which  she  suffered  un- 
checked this  intimation  to  remain  in 
force,  was  strengthening  the  chain,  which 
she  was  now  resolved  should  never 
be  broken,  and  which,  by  such  means, 
she  had  no  doubt,  would  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  all  the  opposition 
which  she  could  not  but  expect  to  arise 
from  Rhoda's  friends  at  Byrkley,  and 
the  pleadings  of  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

Thus,  without  appearing  to  controul 
the  will  of  Rhoda,  or  to  throw  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  fair  discussion  of 
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that  question  which  involved  the  happi- 
ness, or  misery  of  her  future  life,  Mrs. 
Strictland  stifled,  at  its  birth,  every  vir- 
tuous tendency  which  arose  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced  creature 
whom  she  professed  so  ardently  to  love; 
and  wove  around  the  poor  victim  of 
vanity  and  miscalculation^  so  artful  a 
web  of  consequences,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  Rhoda  to  take  any 
part  but  one. — Let  mothers,  who  act 
the  same  part,  pause  for  a  moment  be- 
fore the  unholy  sacrifice  is  completed, 
and  reflect  on  the  awful  responsibility 
which  they  incur  ! 

Rhoda  looked  with  much  more  ap- 
prehension to  what  would  arise  from 
Byrkley,  than  Mrs.  Strictland  did.  Not 
that  she,  any  more  than  Mrs.  Strictland, 
conceived  it  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  great  event  then  depending:  this 
she  considered  as  being  irrevocably  fixed  ; 
but  she  dreaded  the  voice  of  her  own 
conscience,  re-echoed  in  the  tremendous 
sounas  of  Mr.  Wy burg's   rectitude  — 
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the  melting  strains  of  the  tenderness  of 
her  Frances.  Of  iMr.  Ponsonby  she 
dared  not  to  think.  The  injustice,  which 
she  did  him,  was  so  monstrous,  that  if 
she  had  viewed  it  in  its  true  form,  she 
must  have  fled  from  it,  as  she  would 
have  fled  from  the  most  deadly  destroyer  : 
but  she  spread  a  false  medium  before  her 
eyes,  and  by  its  distorting  power,  enabled 
herself  to  see  thino-s  rather  as  she  wished 
them  to  be,  than  as  they  were*  She 
persuaded  herself,  from  the  tenor  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  last  application  to  her^ 
that  the  lover,  who  was  so  ready  to  sup- 
pose the  possibility  of  her  unworfhi- 
ness,  would  not  be  much  hurt  by  the  con- 
firmation of  it.  '^  Had  he  pleaded  his 
rights,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  deny  him — but  that 
which  he  was  so  willing  to  resign^  it 
did  not  behove  me  sedulously  to  re- 
gard !" — So  she  said;  but  she  felt  the 
argument  false,  and  the  conclusion  sor- 
rowful ! 
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But  all  these  uneasy  thoughts,  as  well 
as  those  which  arose  from  the  fluctuation 
of  her  own  wishes,  she  was  now  obliged 
to  varnish  over  by  the  smoothness  of  her 
countenance ;  and  this  enforced  com- 
mand over  herself,  with  the  relief  which 
she  felt  on  being  secure  from  the  scruti- 
nizing, and  as  she  expected^  the  reprov- 
ing eye  of  Lady  Randolf,  with  the  feel- 
ing safe,  at  least,  for  a  few  hours,  at 
once  from  the  dreaded  letter  from  Byrk- 
ley,  and  the  presence  of  Sir  James,  com- 
municated more  quiet  to  the  mind,  and 
restored  more  power  to  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  Rhoda,  than  she  had  pos- 
sessed since  the  eventful  evening  of 
Tuesday. 

The  next  morning,  and  the  next  three 
succeeding  days,  brought  her  regularly 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Strictland,  and  Sir 
James.  Mrs.  Strictland  saw  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  recovered  composure, 
and  returniijg  bloom  of  Rhoda  ;  and  the 
more  was  she  satisfied,  as  she  was  aware 
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that  the  complacency  and  graciousness, 
with  which  she  received  Sir  James,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  she  conversed 
with  him^  could  leave  him  nothing  far- 
ther to  wish. 

But  the  heart  of  a  lover,  and  of  a  lover 
that  numbers  more  than  double  theyears 
of  his  mistress,  is  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
Sir  James  felt  that  there  was  nothing   of 
which  he  could  complain  ;  but  he  equally 
felt   that  there  was  nothing  in    Rhoda's 
manners  towards  him   which  could  pos- 
sibly gratify  his  self-love,  or  lead  him  to 
hope  that  she  returned  the  passion  which 
he  felt  for  her.   Her  natural  gaiety  seemed 
to  be   extinct :  and    while  she    was  too 
calm  and  indifferent   to   suffer    him   to 
flatter    himself    that  her    gravity    arose 
from  the  absorbing  nature  of  real  love^ 
he  looked  in  vain  for  any  symptoms  of 
pleasure,   even  in  those  external  advan- 
tages,  which  an  union  with  him   would 
secure  to  her.   If,  therefore,  he  acquitted 
her  of  having   been    determined,  in   her 
acceptance  of  him,  by  vain  or  mercenary 
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motives,  it  was  equally  out  of  his  power 
to  flatter  himself  that  her  choice  had 
been  determined  by  a  personal  preference 
in  his  favour. 

These  observations  occasioned  Sir 
James  to  make  many  reflections  ;  and  to 
ground  upon  these  reflections  certain 
resolutions,  that  belonged  rather  to  the 
prudent  and  wary  character  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  female  sex,  than  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  as 
sincerely  and  ardently  in  love  as  he 
really  was, 

Rhoda  was  too  much  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts,  to  penetrate  those  of 
Sir  James,  and  too  incapable  of  design, 
to  have  attempted  to  have  obviated  thte 
consequences,  had  they  been  foreseen. 
She  was  scarcely  conscious  that  she  was 
less  gay  than  usual :  and  as  it  was  more 
that  she  could  not  forego  the  splendours 
of  life,  than  any  very  distinct  notion  of 
the  happiness  which  they  could  convey, 
that  had  decided  her  mode  of  action,  she 
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at  this  time  felt  neither  actual  nor  an- 
ticipated joy,  in  the  expected  possession 
of  those  toys,  for  which  she  had  sacrificed 
the  real  inclinations  of  her  heart,  and  the 
delicacy  and  integrity  of  her  mind. 

Seeing  Sir  James  every  day,  and  treat- 
ing him  with  obligingness  and  freedom, 
seemed  to  her,  now  to  be  as  matters  of 
course,  because  she  accustomed  herself 
to  the  thought — *'  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him  ;"  but  she  would  have  been 
content  to  have  remained  at  Chiswick, 
for  any  time,  however  indefinite  ;  and 
she  felt  even  something  like  a  fear  of 
returning  to  town,  where  she  was  con- 
scious that  the  present  calm  of  her  mind 
would  be  broken  in  upon  from  many 
quarters.  Sir  James,  from  different  mo- 
tives, was  as  little  inclined  as  herself  to 
precipitate  matters;  and  it  required  the 
exertions  of  a  third  person,  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  ways  interested  in  the  event,  to 
bring  together  two  people — one  of  whom 
had    sacrificed   his   prudence,    and   the 
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other  lier  principles,  that  th^y  might 
become  man  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Strictland,  however,  was  not  of 
a  disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  her  work. 
Every  hour  spent  at  Chiswick,  beyond 
that  which  had  restored  to  Rhoda  her 
self-command,  she  consklered  as  lost 
time;  and  shefoiind  means  delicately 
to  insinuate  to  Sir  James,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  third  visit  thither,  that 
Rhoda  now  considered  herself  as  quite 
wellj  aiid  that  she  wished  to  return  to 
town/ 

*'  I  will  therefore  go  myself  to  fetch 
her  to-morrow  morniiag,  my  dear  Sir 
James.  You  must  dine  with  us.  We 
shall  only  be  ourselves;  for  really  1 
think  it  has  already  been  sufficiently 
hard  upon  Rhoda  and  you,  thus  always 
to  meet  in  company.^' 

"  Peihaps,''  thought  Sir  James,  and 
his  happiest  hopes  revived  as  the  thought 
occurred — "  perhaps  the  restraint,  which 
that  circumstance   threw    over  her,   has 
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occasioned  the  gravity,  that  I  have  found 
so  painful." 

"  If  I  could  hope,"  replied  Sir  James, 
"  that  Miss  Strictland  would  see  me 
with  pleasure  any  where,  I  should  be  too 
happy." 

These  words  betrayed  to  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  more  than  Sir  James  meant  to  have 
discovered.  They  shocked  and  alarmed 
her;  but  they  did  not  throw  her  off  her 
guard.  She  counterfeited,  with  admi- 
rable adroitness,  the  laugh  of  conscious 
superiority. 

"  Oh  man  !  man  !'*  said  she,  *'  with 
all  thy  boasted  wisdom,  how  little  dost 
thou  know  of  the  female  heart !  But 
pray,  do  not  expect  any  sacrifice  to 
your  vanity  from  me.  I  am  bound  to 
keep  Rhoda's  secrets ;  and  he,  who 
cannot  discover  her  sentiments,  is  not 
worthy  of  them." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,"  cried  Sir 
James  ;  "  if  you  have  one  word  of  com- 
fort  to   give,  for    mercy's  sake,  let  me 
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have  it.  Is  it  unpardonable  to  fear  that 
Miss  Striclland  is  too  grave  to  be  happy 
in  her  prospects  ?'' 

''-  You  made  me  laugh  a  moment  ago/' 
returned  Mrs.  Strictland :  '^  and  now 
you  will  really  make  me  angry.  Can  it 
be  any  thing  but  the  most  puerile  vanity 
that  makes  you  press  me  upon  a  subject 
on  which  I  ought  to  be  silent,  and  where 
you  cannot  doubt?" 

"  Pray  pardon  me,"  said  Sir  James, 
'*  Diffidence,  grounded  upon  a  consci- 
ousness of  demerit,  ought  not  to  be  stig- 
matized ns  vanity/' 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  good,  humble 
creature,  it  shall  not  be  vanity:  it  shall 
be  diffidence — it  shall  be  modesty,  or 
any  of  the  out-of-date  virtues  that 
you  please  ; — but  pray,  don't  siiffer  a 
doubt  of  your  own  merit  to  If^ad  you  to 
suspect  that  of  others.  Let  Rhoda  be 
allowed  integrity  enough  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  giving  her  hand  without  her 
heart;  and  discernment  sufficient  to  ap- 
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predate  talents  and  accomplishments,  for 
which  so  many  have,  I  suspect,  sighed 
in  vain." 

Sir  James,  although  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  giving  implicit  credit  to  Mrs. 
Strictland,  was  extremely  inclined  to 
believe  her  at  this  moment. 

"You  are  too  flattering,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Strictland.  You  will,  indeed,  make  me 
vain." 

"  Your  unreasonable  doublings  really 
force  such  strange  things  from  one!" 
replied  Mrs.  Strictland  ;  "  but  1  cannot 
do  much  mischief,  when  I  only  antici- 
pate what  you  must  soon  so  fully  know. 
Only  of  this  be  assured,  that  you  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  have  dravvii 
such  an  insinuation  from  me  a  week  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  frights  and  flutters 
that  some  of  us  were  in." 

Sir  James,  although  he  longed  to  pur- 
sue the  subject,  felt  it  to  be  unhandsome, 
and  indelicate  to  Rhoda^  so  to  do;  and 
he  therefore  contented  himself  in  reply- 
ing. 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Strictiand,  wh^t  de- 
lightful glimpses  do  )ou  give  me  into  the 
only  female  heart  that  I  can  now  ever 
wish  to  know  1 — But  sacred  be  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  you  :  the  rest  of  my 
discoveries  1  will  owe  to  myself.'* 

Sir  James,  thus  re-assured,  parted 
gaily  with  Mrs.  Strictiand,  expecting 
that  the  dinner  of  the  next  day  would 
confirm  all  that  sue  had  intimated  ;  while 
Mrs.  Strictiand  returned  to  her  house, 
with  her  thoughts  wholly  occupied  how 
she  should  best  lead  llhoda  to  obviate 
the  suspicions  which  she  now  saw  that 
Sir  James  entertained,  without  betraying 
to  Rhoda  that  any  such  existed. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  artful 
conversation  which  she  held  with  her," 
as  they  returned  together  the  next  morn- 
ing from  Chiswick ;  but  she  found  the 
point  difficult  to  manage.  It  had  been 
her  business  hitherto  to  persuade  Rhoda 
that  she  was  happy,  and  to  be  herself 
blind  to  every  possibility  that  she  could 
be  otherwise;   and   how   could  she   re- 
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prove  her  gravity,  without  betraying 
that  she  suspected  a  cause  for  it  ?  Nei- 
ther durst  she  attempt  to  alarm  her  by 
the  fear  that  she  might  blast  her  pros- 
pects, by  the  little  pleasure  which  she 
appeared  to  take  in  them.  She  knew 
that  Rhoda  disdained  all  disguise;  and 
that  if  she  smiled,  she  must  smile  from 
gaiety^  and  not  from  design.  She  had 
recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  assumed 
indisposition. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  she,  '*  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  kind  attempts  to  conceal  it, 
1  see  that  you  are  still  extremely  un- 
well.    I  shall  send  to  Doctor  C 

the  moment  we  get  to  town,  for  really 
we  must  not  ^ro  on  in  the  dark  anv 
longer." 

"  Indeed,''  replied  Rhoda,  "  I  am 
quite  well  ;  and  if  you  send  for  Doctor 

C ,  1  shall  be  at   as  great   a  loss 

what  to  say  to  him,  as  I  was  to  say  to 
the  apothecary.*' 

"-  Oh,  but  Doctor  C will  find 

out  what  is  the  matter,,  without  beings 
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told ;  and  I  can  no  longer  be  easy  with- 
out some  good  advice." 

"  What  can  make  you  think  that  I  am 
ill?"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  you  who  are 
naturally  gaiety  itself,  merely  from  a 
happy  flow  of  animal  spirits,  are  less 
gay  than  usual,  when  you  have  so  many 
substantial  reasons  for  gladness  and 
ga'iete  de  C(eur" 

Rhoda  breathed  a  deep  sigh^  *'  Yet 
I  am  not  ill  !*'  replied  she. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  urge  the  alter- 
native," said  Mrs.  Strictland;  ''but 
really,  my  dear,  if  you  are  not  ill,  you 
are  ungrateiiil.'* 

"To  whom,  my  dear  madam  ?"  said 
Rhoda,  with  quickness. 

^'  To  Providence,  in  the  first  place, 
my  love,  which  offers  to  your  acceptance 
all  that  can  give  happiness  to  yourself, 
or  enable  you  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  ToSir  James,  in  the  next  place, 
whose  ardent  and  delicate  affection  is 
tremblingly  alive    to   every    shade    that 
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passes  over  your  beautiful  countenance, 
and  whom  you  sent  home  yesterday, 
perfectly  wretched,  from  the  persuasion 
that  you  were  ill.  Indeed  his  fears 
awakened  mine ;  for,  until  he  made  the 
observation,  I  had  seen  nothing  to  be 
remarked  beyond  a  thoughtfulness  easy 
to  be  understood  in  circumstances  so 
new,  and  which  certainly  involve  very 
serious  considerations." 

"  There  is  nothing  beyond  this,"  re- 
plied Rhoda. 

"  So  I  told  Sir  James;  but  there  was 
no  laying  his  tender  fears  to  sleep  :  so 
that  if  you  have  a  generous  care  for  liis 
ease  of  mind,  you  must  really  rouse 
yourself,  and  shake  oft'  this  "  sickly  cast 
of  thought,"  which  is  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ; — and  indeed  I  may  add,  that  you 
owe  this  exertion — not  to  me,  my  dear; 
I  will  npt  say  that^  for  I  am  most  grati- 
fied, when  you  arc  most  at  your  ease  ;-^ 
but  to  Mr.  Strictland.  You  have  not 
seen  him  since  the  very  fatherly  present 
that  he  made  you.  If  he  sees  you  \yith 
F  5 
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this  grave  face,  he  will  think  his  money 
has  been  thrown  away  ;  and  you  know 
he  is  not  one  who  loves  a  bad  bargain." 

Rhoda  smiled. 

**  Now  that's  my  dear  Rhoda;*'  said 
Mrs.  Strictland.  "  I  am  sure^  if  Mr. 
Strictland  thought  as  I  do,  that  one 
smile  was  worth  the  whole  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Rhoda,  *'  why, 
when  I  am  doing  that  which  I  have 
chosen  to  do,  my  heart  should  feel  so 
heavy." 

"  Merely  the  newness  of  the  circum- 
stance, take  my  word  for  it ;  but  really, 
you  must  get  the  better  of  this  trick  of 
looking  all  you  feel.  If  we  were  all  to 
do  as  you  do,  we  should  be  a  mournful 
party.  You  cannot  look  grave  without 
making  us  all  sad  ;  and  if  we  look  sOj 
those  that  see  us  will  think  that  we  are 
preparing  for  a  funeral,  rather  than  a 
wedding." 

"  Why  should  any  body  think  about 
ws  ?"  said  Rhoda, 
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"  Because  people  will  think  about 
what  does  not  concern  thenri  ; — and  one 
hint  I  mUvSt  give  you  :  if  you  carry  that 
countenance  into  public,  you  will  give 
malicious  persons  reason  to  say,  that  you 
dispose  of  your  hand  from  other  motives 
than  such  as  ought  to  determine  a  wo- 
man of  delicacy  and  honour.** 

Rhoda  coloured  "  celestial  rosy  red." 
"  Oh,  madam  !"  said  she. 

"  I  know  how  unfounded  such  an  in- 
sinuation would  be,  my  dear  love;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  If  you  would 
not  be  mistaken  for  what  you  are  not, 
you  must  a  little  veil  what  you  at  this 
moment  are.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
when  the  appearance  and  the  feeling  will 
agree.'* 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Rhoda, 
pensively,  "  I  must,  I  see,  for  my  credit's 
sake,  a  little  '  beguile  the  thing  1  am,  by 
seeming  what  1  am  not.*  " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,*'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Strictland  ;  "  and  now  let 
me  see  you  at  dinner,  with  all  the  loves 
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and  graces  in  your  train,-— but  let  them 
be  loves  and  graces  of  your  own  !  Bor- 
row none  from  Melpomene,  I  beg." 

*'  The  letters  were  not  delivered  when 
you  left  town  ?*'  said  Rhoda,  as  they 
stopped  at  Mr.  Strictland's  door. 

'*  I  believe  not.'' 

*'  Are  there  any  letters  }'*  said  Rhoda 
to  the  footman,  as  they  passed  into  the 
house. 

"  No,  madam,''  replied  the  man. 

And  Rhoda-,  relieved  from  an  almost 
insupportable  apprehension^,  ran  up  stairs 
with  a  lightness  and  gaiety^  which  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Strictland  that  her  lecture 
had  not  been  wholly  thrown  away. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


«'  Oh  that  I  had  more  sense  of  virtue  left ; 
Or  were  of  that  which  yet  remains  bereft  i 
Tve  justervough  to  know  howl  offend, 
And  to  my  shame,  have  not  enough  to  mend." 

Dryden* 

''  I  AM  safe  for  twenty- four  hours 
more  !"  said  Rhocla  to  herself.  *'  Let  me 
lose  the  future  in  the  present.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to-morrow  to  grieve  that 
I  and  my  dearest  friends  cannot  think 
alike  r 

Rhoda,  having  thus  softened  the  tone 
of  self-reproach,  sought  Mr.  Strictland, 
and  made  him  her  acknowledgments 
with  equal  grace  and  cheerfulness;  nor 
was  the  latter  diminished  by  observing  a 
marked  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  manners   towards   her.     She  read 
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in  it  the  increase  of  her  own  relative  im- 
portance ;  and  she  was  not  unapt  to 
adopt  his  opinion  most  graciously  ex- 
pressed, "  that  she  would  now  be  a  real 
honour  to  the  family." 

"  I  shall  write  this  evening  to  Sir 
William,"  said  he.  *'  I  long  to  give 
him  and  Lady  Elizabeth  their  share  in 
the  pleasure  which  we  all  feel  in  your 
good  luck.*' 

The  last  words  grated  disagreeably  on 
Rhoda's  feelings ;  and  her  heart  died 
within  her^  when  she  thought  of  the 
vicinity  of  Strictland  Hall  to  Byrkley 
Parsonage.  But  this  day  she  had  resolved 
not  to  think;  and  therefore  willingly 
followed  Mrs.  Strictland's  lead  in  all  the 
flow  of  eloquence  with  which  she  dis- 
coursed for  a  full  hour,  on  that  mass  of 
nothings  which  made  up  with  her  th« 
sum  of  life.  The  cares  of  the  toilette 
succeeded  ;  and  Rhoda  might  be  sup- 
posed, by  the  happy  effect  which  they 
had  produced,  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  impression  which  she  should  make 
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upon  Sir  James  on  her  first  emerging 
from  the  eclipse,  which  had  lately  ob- 
scured her  brightness. 

He  was,  indeed,  at  once  dazzled  and 
enraptured ;  and  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  animated  and  glowing  creature 
which  stood  before  him,  could  be  the 
same  cold,  sad,  and  pensive  nun  from 
whom  he  had  parted  the  day  before. 

"  I  see  you  perfectly  well,  1  hope,  my 
dear  Miss  Strictland,"  said  he.  ''  But 
why  do  1  ask  ? — Can  my  heart  doubt  of 
what  is  so  evident  to  my  eye  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  my  dear  Sir  James,*'  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  ^'  you  and  I  are  wretched 
physicians.  With  our  fears  and  alarms  ! 
Rhoda  is  wiser  than  us  both.  We  had 
actually  over-dosed  our  poor  patient 
with  quiet  and  stillness,  and  such  sopo- 
rifics.—She  '  would  have  forgotten  her- 
self to  stone,'  if  she  had  staid  at  Chis- 
wick  longer.  The  very  trampling  of  the 
horses'  feet  upon  the  pavement  of  Lon- 
don wrought  the  cure,  and  now  you  see 
how  perfect  it  is." 
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Rlioda  blushed :  and  Sir  James  be- 
lieved all  that  Mrs.  Strictland  had  endea- 
voured to  insinuate  the  day  before. 

Rhoda,  delighted  with  the  pleasure 
which  she  communicated  resumed  some- 
thing of  her  happiest  self;  and  as  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  evening  engage- 
ments she  found  herself  courted  by  the 
voice  of  congratulation,  or  heard  the 
tone  of  iil-concealed  envy,  she  began  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  really  as 
happy  as  the  felicitations,  or  the  malice 
of  her  acquaintance  proclaimed  her  to 
be.  Willing  to  deceive  herself,  she 
checked  each  thought  that  might  have 
dissolved  the  charm — she  listened  to  Sir 
James,  and  smiled  : — she  heard  the  laugh 
of  her  companions,  and  laughed  too. — 
She  mistook  contagion  for  gaiety,  and 
gaiety  fot  happiness ;  and  returned  to 
Grosvenor-square,  convinced  that  she 
had  chosen  the  means  of  securing  her 
happiness  for  life. 

Mrs.  Strictland  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  Rhoda^s  mind,  and  saw 
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that  if  she  could  keep  her  always  in  that 
succession  of  frivolous  engagements 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
thought,  she  might  alike  set  at  defiance 
the  regret  of  predilection,  and  the  re- 
monstrance of  principle. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  design,  she 
was  resolved  to  leave  her  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment alone. — Her  inexhaustible  volu- 
bility furnished  her  with  never-ending 
means  of  retaining  the  attention  of 
Rhoda  on  the  scenes  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged,  even  when  those  scenes 
were  past.  —  She  could  repeat  or  in^ 
vent  so  many  flatteries,  that  Rhoda  had 
received — so  many  strokes  of  satire  that 
her  good  fortune  had  excited,  that  she 
kept  her  vanity  or  her  pride  always 
awake. — She  knew  how  to  make  the 
haughty  indignation  of  Lady  Belmont, 
or  the  mean  envy  of  Lady  Renkin  so 
ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  gati- 
ng, that  while  Rhoda  believed  she 
was  only  amused  by  what  she  so  heartily 
despised,  she  was  stimulated  more  than 
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ever  to  retain  an  elevation,  from  which 
she  could  look  down  with  so  much  dig- 
nity on  her  detractors  and  enviers. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  could  separate  herself  from  Rhoda 
for  a  moment.  *'  Now,  my  dear,  that 
we  are  so  soon  to  part,"  would  she  say, 
*'  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  a  little 
importuning. — The  moments  are  so  pre- 
cious, and  they  fly  so  fast !"  And  then 
there  was  still  an  unfinished  narrative  to 
conclude,  or  an  untold  bon  mot  to  re- 
peat,— or  there  was  some  arrangement  to 
be  made, — or  some  article  of  dress  to  be 
chosen,  which  so  fully  and  variedly  filled 
the  moments  of  the  evening  retirement, 
or  the  morning  seclusion,  that  without 
any  appearance  of  design  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Strictland,  Rhoda  was  never  left  a 
moment  to  herself. 

Thus  passed  the  two  days  and  nights 
immediately  succeeding  Rhoda's  return 
from  Chiswick  ;  and  she  had  begun  al- 
most to  hope  that  nothing  from  Byrkley 
would  arise,  which  would  oblige  her  to 
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turn  her  eyes  once  more  within.  The 
hope,  however,  was  not  unmixed  with 
pain. 

**  Am  1  so  soon  forgotten  ? — Am  I 
not  worth  the  trial  of  one  effort  to  retain 
me?"  were  the  thoughts  that  would  at 
times  glance  through  her  mind  ;  but  she 
drove  them  from  her.  "  Be  it  so!" 
would  she  say.  "  All  but  the  more  con- 
vinces me  that  I  have  chosen  wisely." 

But  did  she  so  think,  did  she  so  feel, 
when  on  the  third  duy,  she  received  the 
follow mg  letter  from  Miss  Wyburg  ?— 

"  Awake  !  my  dearest  Rhoda,  awake! 
TElouse  yourself  from  the  dream  of  ima- 
gination ! — Shake  off  the  torpor  of 
luxury  ! — Listen  to  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  reason.  The  interests  of 
your  mortal  existence,  perhaps  of  more 
than  your  mortal  existence,  hang  upon 
the  decision  of  the  moment !  Your  hap- 
piness and  your  integrity  are  in  the 
balance:  what  shall  outweigh  them  ?-— 
Dearest  creature,  ask  yourself  what    it 
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is  that  you  reject,  and  what  it  is  that 
you  pursue.  Do  you  seek  for  talents  to 
guide — ^virtue  to  stimulate — affection 
to  engage  you? — Where  shall  you  find 
the  object  of  your  search  more  pow- 
erful, more  pure,  more  ardent,  than  in 
the  form  which  was  once  so  pleasant  to 
your  eyes? — Have  those  talents,  this 
virtue,  this  affection,  suffered  any  de- 
terioration ?  Have  they  lost  any  part  of 
their  value  in  your  eyes? — And  will 
rank,  will  fortune,  will  distinction  in- 
demnify you  for  the  loss  of  them  ?— 
Pause— reflect.  Your  heart  will  not 
adopt  such  a  choice  :  it  will  rebel  against 
your  will,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
wretchedness! — Is  it  for  myself  that  I 
thus  plead?  Is  it  for  him  whose  happi- 
ness ought  to  be  your  care,  that  I  sup- 
plicate?— No,  my  dearest  friend,  it  is 
for  an  interest  dearer  than  either:  it  is 
for  yourself,  it  is  for  your  honour^ 
your  integrity,  your  happiness,  that  I 
thus  wrestle  with  you — that  I  would, 
if  possible,  subdue  you,  though  at  the 
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price  of  my  life  !  The  sacrifice  would 
ije  less  than  that  which  your  degradation 
must  extort  from  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
dearest  friend  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
sacrifice  will  ever  be  exacted.  I  know 
your  difficulties.  I  know  that  you  think 
them  greater  than  they  are;  but  the  ir- 
revocable word  cannot  have  been  spoken. 
The  chains  that  bind  you  may  yet  be 
broken.  One  vigorous  struggle,  and 
they  fall,  like  the  adamantine  walls  of  an 
enchanted  castle,  when  touched  with 
the  spear  of  true  knighthood.  Your 
heart  and  your  principles  are  untainted. 
Those  fatal  lines,  which  have  made  us 
all  so  miserable,  assure  me  that  they  are. 
Your  imagination  only  is  led  astray  ; — 
your  point  of  view  is  false:  your  safety 
lies  in  change  of  position.  The  mirage 
which  leads  you  to  destruction,  will 
appear  in  all  its  barrenness,  when  viewed 
through  i\\e  medium  of  truth.  Return 
to  Byrkley,  my  dearest  friend:  there 
will  every  illusion  vanish  ; — there  will 
you  see   all   thiijgs  as   they  are ; — there 
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your  judgment  will  be  unshackled, — 
your  fancy  unseduced  ; — there  you  may 
really  determine  as  reason  and  inclination 
dictate:  and  be  that  decision  what  it 
will,  there  you  will  find  no  selfish  feel- 
ings—no false  views  of  the  duties  or  the 
blessings  of  life,  opposed  to  your  de- 
cision : — it  will  be  submitted  to  even  by 
him  whom  it  may  destroy.  We  ask  but 
that  you  should  see  your  way  clearly — 
that  you  should  not,  blindfold,  sign  your 
/destruction.  If,  indeed^  *  your  heart 
has  followed  your  eyes,' — if  purple  and 
fine  linen  are  necessary  to  your  happi- 
ness, we  have  no  more  to  say.  You 
must  act  accordingly.  The  tremendous 
consequences  must  be  incurred  !  But, 
be  assured  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  this  is  really  the  case ;  and 
decide  not,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
that  act,  on  which  your  felicity,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  may  depend.  Return, 
my  beloved,  retu.rn,  and  all  will  be 
well !" 
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What  a  tumult  did  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  occasion  in  the  mind  of  Rhodal 
It  seemed  for  a  moment  to  annihilate  all 
her  resolutions,  to  overturn  all  her 
plans,  to  recal  her,  with  an  authority 
which  she  could  not  resist,  to  the  paths 
of  rectitude — truth  and  honour! 

"  But,  where,  miserable  as  I  am  !" 
cried  she,  "  ciin  I  now  find  them?  Evil 
I  niust  do — false  and  injurious  I  must 
be,  whether  I  break  my  first  or  second 
engagement.  It  cannot  be  circumstances 
alone,  that  have  placed  me  in  this  most 
unfortunate  of  all  situations.  The  cause 
has  been  in  myself — in  my  own  mis- 
guided imagination — my  own  ill-regu- 
lated heart. — And  can  such  an  imagina- 
tion, can  such  a  heart,  be  a  present 
worthy  of  him,  who  never  acts,  who 
never  thinks,  but  as  the  organ  of  truth 
and  virtue?  Were  1  to  yield  at  this 
moment  to  their  voice,  what  would  se- 
cure me  from  a  second  dereliction  ? 
My  justice,   my  self-love,  forbid  mc  to 
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form  an  union  so  unequal.  I  should  be 
too  much  humbled  in  such  a  connex- 
ion.— Already  he  feels  his  superiority  ; 
even  Frances  does  not  disguise  it. — No  ! 
— I  must  abide  by  the  resolution  that  I 
have  taken  ;  and  must  leave  him  to  bet- 
ter hopes  and  better  prospects,  than  any 
which  I  could  ever  have  realised. — The 
sooner  I  tell  him  so  the  better,  the  more 
honourable.'' 

Rhoda  took  up  her  pen,  and  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  The  irrevocable  word  is  spoken  :— 
but,  oh,  my  Frances,  do  not  therefore 
shrink  from  your  friend.  Say  not  that 
she  is  degraded;  say  not  that  she  is  un- 
just— to  none  but  herself  is  she  unjust 
— she  is  not  even  changed.  The  fault  has 
been  the  not  knowing  sooner  what  I 
was — I  have  attained  this  knowledge 
too  late  perhaps  for  my  honour,  but  not 
for  my  integrity.  I  have  at  length  ex- 
amined— I  was  going  to  say  my  heart — 
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but  I  know  not  that  the  scrutiny  has 
been  carried  so  far. — My  fancy,  however, 
my  taste,  my  habits  I  have  examined, 
and  I  find  there  is  so  much  to  them  indis- 
pensable, which  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  give,  that  I 
should  wrong  him  cruelly,  were  I  to 
prefer  my  engagements  to  my  sincerity. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  he  must  be  as  fully 
persuaded  as  I  am  myself;  and  however 
he  may  lament  that  the  virtues  and 
the  qualities,  which  I  owed  wholly 
to  his  imagination,  had  no  solid  foun- 
dation, he  cannot  regret  the  loss  of  a 
creature,  despoiled  of  all  that  gave  her 
value  in  his  eyes.  Would  he  recog- 
nize Jm  Rhoda  in  the  vain,  the  world- 
loving,  the  extravagant  being,  who  esti- 
mates  herself  by  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  she  despises — who  cannot  forego 
what  yet  docs  not  make  her  happy — 
and  who,  in  compliances,  which  her 
heart  condemns,  has  dissipated  in  a  few 
months    what    might    have    made    her 

VOL,  II.  PART  II.       G 
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independent  and  respectable  for  life  ? — ■ 
This  last  truth,  1  thought  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  nne  to  have  disclosed 
— I  meant  not  to  have  disclosed  it — but 
I  can  do  all,  except  conceal  myself  from 
you  ! — I  cannot  deceive  you,  my  Fran- 
ces, even  to  retain  your  love — and  if  the 
truth  can  lessen  the  regrets  of  him,  whom 

I  once whom    1   shall  always  wish 

happy,  why  should  I  grudge  it  him  ? — 
But  yet— you  must  not — you  must  not 
either  of  you  hate  me — yet  I  hate,  I 
despise  myself.  But  do  not  you  hate, 
do  not  you  despise  me.  Without  your 
love,  my  Frances,  without  something 
of  your  good  opinion,  1  shall  be  reckless 
what  I  do,  or  what  I  am.  Oh,  that  I 
were  more,  or  less  what  I  ought  to  be — 
that  1  less  saw  the  nothingness  of  what 
1  love,  cr  loved  it  less  ! — But  I  have  lost 
the  right  to  complain  to  you — forgive 
m«  the  anguish  I  occasion  you.  Forget 
me — think  of  me  no  more  ! — Oh,  no  ! 
— you   must    not   forget   me,  you  must 
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think  of  me — pray  for  me  ! — But  you 
will  believe  that  I  rave — I  will  have  done 
—my  destiny  is  fixed — it  is  irrevocable 
as  that  love  with  which,  in  spite  of  my 
worthlessness,  I  shall  ever  be  your 

"  Rhoda." 

The   agitation,  which   the  writing  of 
this  letter  produced,   made  Rhoda  unfit 
to  see  Mrs.   Strictland    for  some  hours. 
She  closed   the  door  against  all  intru- 
ders, and  firmly  refused  to  open  it  to  any 
one.     Mrs.    Strictland    was  in   agonies. 
— She  waited  the  issue  of  so   extraor- 
dinary a  seclusion   in  a   state  of  misery, 
that  would   have   been   indeed  pitiable, 
had  it  arisen  from  a  more  worthy  cause, 
—but    her     fears     were    unfounded. — 
Rhoda  meditated  not    to  return   to    the 
path  of  rectitude;    she   sought  only  to 
conceal  the   effects    of  her  dereliction, 
and  she  was  no  sooner  able    to  still  the 
beatings    of   her  heart,    and    the  trem- 
bling of  her  limbs,  and  to  efface  from 
G2 
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her  countenance  the  traces  of  her  late 
emotion,  than  she  was  ready  once  more 
to  enter  into  the  world,  and  there  to  lose 
all  sense  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the 
flattering  falsehoods  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. — One  thing,  however, 
in  the  torrent  of  passion  which  hurried 
her  pen  along,  she  had  left  undone; 
«nd  when  in  a  calmer  moment  she  ad- 
verted to  the  omission,  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  rather  die  than  supply  it. — Yet 
it  must  be  done — the  still  unfolded 
paper  was  as  a  basilisk  to  her  sight — she 
dreaded  to  turn  her  eye  upon  it — she 
shrunk  from  the  touch.  How  then  could 
she  add  the  few  lines  which  must  some- 
time be  written,  and  which  if  not  now 
written,  she  felt  that  she  should  never 
have  courage  to  write !  She  averted  her 
head,  and  almost  without  looking  at  the 
paper,  wrote  these  words  : 

"  I  know  nothing  of  my  rights:  I 
think  nothing  of  them  ;  but  if  the  good- 
ness of  Mr.   Wyburg   could,    without 
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any  hazard  to  himself,  put  me  into  pos- 
session  of  the  whole  of  what  1  inherit 
from  my  uncle,  I  should  be  enabled  the 
sooner  to  limit  to  myself  the  effects  of 
iny  folly/* 


:,    I 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


**  This  is  ray  lad)'s  wedding  day ; 
And  therefore  we  keep  holiday, 
And  conae  for  to  be  merry." 


Old  Ballad. 


Rhod  A  having  thus  made  her  decision,, 
was  at  least  wise  enough  not  to  indulge 
in  regret  for  the  blessings  that  she  had 
rejected.  Of  the  past  she  was  resolved 
not  to  think  :  she  looked  straight  onward, 
and  was  able,  by  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion, and  some  false  reasoning,  to  per- 
suade herself  that  no  thorn  of  self-re- 
proach lurked  beneath  the  flowers,  with 
which  her  future  path  appeared  to  be 
strewn.  Jf  something  of  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  her  conclusions  ob- 
truded itself,  when   she  received,  under 
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a   blank  cover   from  Mr.    Wjburg,  the 
whole  of  the  property    left   her  by    her 
uncle,  she    re-established  herself  in    all 
the  comforts  of  a  self-acquitting  faith, 
by  the  haste   with  which   she  appropri- 
ated the  largestpart  of  the  money  to  the 
discharging  the  debts  already  contracted  ; 
and  by  the  resolution  that  henceforward 
she  would  incur  none  beyond  what  her 
regular  income  would  enable  her  to  pay. 
Having  found  that  to  be  true,  which  Mrs. 
Strictland  had  asserted,  that  "  Sir  James 
would  not  touch  a  farthing  of  her  paltry 
hundreds,'*    she    willingly,    and  cheer- 
fully committed  the    whole  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  given  by  Mr.  Strictland, 
to  be  laid  out  according  to   the  unerring 
taste  of  Mrs.  Strictland,  in  bridal  finery  ; 
reserving  the  small  remnant  of  her  own 
property,  for  a  purpose  more  grateful  to 
her  heart    than  any    personal    ornament 
could   be,  even    in   this    hour  of  vanity 
and  ostentation. 

This   early  specimen    of  Sir  James's 
generosity  gave   her   a   foretaste   of  the 
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pleasures  arising  from  affluence,  and 
made  her  afresh  congratulate  herself,  on 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice  :  nor  were  any 
doubts  of  his  future  conduct  in  such 
particulars  awakened,  by  being  informed, 
that  in  consequence  of  being  taken, 
thus  wholly  portionless.  Sir  James  had 
declined  making  any  settlement  on  her- 
self, although  he  had  secured  to  every 
individual  of  possible  progeny,  all  and 
more  than  all  that  Mrs.  Strictland 
could  ask  or  wish.  Rhoda  was  now 
in  the  habit  of  taxing  the  future  for  the 
expenses  of  the  present;  and  she  con- 
soled herself  for  any  unwilling  consci- 
ousness of  what  might  be  wrong  in  the 
setting  out,  by  the  resolution  that  all 
should  be  right  in  the  progress:  she 
therefore  attended  but  little  to  all  the 
explanations  and  discussions  with  which 
Mrs.  Strictland  endeavoured  to  make 
her  understand  "  the  rights  of  her 
thirds"  —  "  the  opportunities  that  she 
might  have  of  attending  to  her  own 
interests;*'    "  the   influence,   that  any 
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woman  of  common  sense,  must  have 
over  a  husband  ;" — with  many  other 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  that  code 
of  domestic  wisdom,  which  is  so  kindljr 
dealt  by  Nature  to  the  weaker  sex,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  power  of  the 
stronger, 

Rhoda,  incapable  of  any  mercenary 
calculation,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  destiny  of  her  life  was  decided 
by  a  love  of  the  indulgences  that  money 
can  procure,  was  indifferent  to  all  such 
suggestions. 

She  could  trust  all  to  the  love  of  Sir 
James,  and  to  the  effect  of  her  own  good 
behaviour  !  She  would  be  the  best  of 
wives ! — She  knew  that  Sir  James 
would  always  provide  for  her  happi- 
ness ! 

Alas  !  She  had  forgotten,  in  her  choice 
of  securities  for  this  happiness,  the  only 
one,  on  which  she  might  have  relied 
with  safety  —  her  own  love  for  Sir 
James  ! — She  took  it  for  granted  that 
this  was  proved  by  her  consent    to  be- 

G  5 
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come  his  wife  ;  and  having  once  got  over 
the  agitation  that  the  settling  this  point 
had  occasioned  her,  she  avoided  all 
retrospect  as  to  the  motives  that  had 
determined  her  choice. 

If  the  vanity  of  Sir  James  asked  some- 
thing more  appropriate  and  exclusive 
in  the  affection  which  Rhoda  professed, 
his  reason  could  not  but  be  satisfied  by 
her  manners  towards  him.  Gay  and 
affectionate,  easy  and  equable,  if  his 
absence  had  not  been  regretted,  his  com- 
pany appeared  always  to  be  acceptable. 
The  little  importance^  which  she  seemed 
to  attach  to  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
marriage,  and  which  kept  Mrs.  Strictland 
in  the  fever  of  occupation  from  morning 
until  night,  flattered  Sir  James  into  the 
belief,  that  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
kindle  in  the  breast  of  Rhoda  a  passion 
equal  to  his  own,  he  yet  did  not  owe 
her  preference  to  any  thing  that  w^as 
apart  from  himself.  Thus  equally 
hoodwinked,  they  mutually  walked 
blindly    on    towards    that   matrimonial 
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gulph,    which  was  to   swallow  up  the 
happiness  of  each. 

At  length  the  settlements,  the  dress, 
the  jewels,  the  equipage,  were  complete  ! 
The  day,  the  hour  was  arrived,  when 
Sir  James  was  to  be  the  happiest  of  his 
sex,  and  Miss  Strictland  the  most  envi- 
able of  hers  ! 

At  the  morning  hour  of  five, — post 
meridian ;  in  the  presence  of  a  few  se- 
lect friends, — consisting  of  above  fifty 
persons,  who  scarcely  knew  each  others' 
names,  but  from  their  visiting  tickets  ; 
— in  the  most  private  manner — sur- 
rounded by  every  ostent  of  vanity  and 
show  Rhodagave  her  hand,  and  vowed 
love,  honour,  and  obedience  to  Sir 
Jamts  Osbourne,  and  received  his  in- 
demnifying vow  of  undeviating  con- 
stancy, love,  honour,  and  support ! — 
Congratulations  from  every  mouth  suc- 
ceeded the  irrevocable  ceremony.  The 
whispers  of  applause  and  envy  went 
round ;  and  Sir  James  led  his  bride  from 
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her  crowd  of  admiring  friends^  to  his 
elegant  travelling  equipage,  which  stood 
ready  to  convey  the  happy  pair  to  the 
enchanting  solitudes  of  his  villa  ati 
Twickenham  I 
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CHAP.  IX, 


"  Many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid 

In  smiles  that  least  befit,  who  wear  them  nrosl." 

Herd,  if  no  motive  oecurred  to  call, 
forth  regret,  there  was  leisure  sufficient 
to  awaken  reflection. 

Amongst  the  essential  ceremonies  that 
attend  the  matrimonial  engagements  of 
the  great,  and  the  distinguished,  there 
is  none  more  indispensable  than  that 
of  letter  writing,  and  receiving  letters. 
Sir  James  complained,  in  the  most  ani- 
mated terms,  of  the  precious  moments 
that  were  ravished  from  him  by  so  im- 
perious a  duty ;  and  which  was  the  more 
provoking,  as  his  beloved  Rhoda  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  similar  demands  upon 
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her  time,  'wliich  might  have  rendered 
his  leisure,  could  he  have  had  it,  fruit- 
less. 

Rhoda  also  felt  that  she  had  indeed 
no  such  occupation  :  but  she  lamented 
rather  than  enjoyed  her  freedom.  She 
felt  alone  in  the  world  !  Her  marriage 
had  cut  her  off  from  the  only  human 
beings,  who  had  ever  truly  loved  her  ; 
who  had  been  disinterestedly  concerned 
for  her  welfare  ! — Now,  indeed^  it  was 
that  she  felt  all  the  depressing  chill  of 
Mr.  Wyburg's  blank  cover! — What 
would  she  not  have  given  for  one  word 
of  kindness — of  remonstrance^ — of  admo- 
nition— even  of  reproach  !— But  no 
such  word  came  :  and  the  silence  vv^as 
as  the  silence  of  death.  Had  she  then 
ceased  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  the 
memory  of  those  whom  she  best  loved, 
and  most  highly  valued;  and  had 
they,  in  ceasing  to  esteem  her,  lest  all 
care  for  her  happiness,  all  solicitude  for 
her  conduct  I  She  did  not  dare  to  put  the 
doubt  to  an  issue  ;  she  did  not  dare  to 
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announce  that  the  irrevocable  word  had 
been  followed  by  the  irrevocable  deed. 
She  could  add  nothing  exculpatory,  be- 
yond what  she  had  already  urged  ;  she 
could  make  no  stronger  appeal  to  the 
affections  than  her  last  letter  contained. 
Was  a  difference  of  opinion,  a  difference 
of  feeling  to  be  followed  by  a  total  dere- 
liction ? — She  thought  it  hard:  yet  she 
knew  not  how  to  call  it  unjust.  The 
silence  which  pained  her,  she  felt,  could 
not  be  the  silence  of  indifference  :  she 
was  aware  that  it  was  impossible,  that 
the  pleasures  of  acquaintance  could 
succeed  to  the  confidences  of  friendship ; 
and  on  what  could  now  rest  thai  confi- 
dence, that  inwardness  of  intercourse, 
without  which  friendship  is  but  a  name? 
There  was  now  nothing  in  common 
amongst  them  : — it  was,  perhaps,  easier 
for  each  side,  that  all  intercourse  should 
cease,  than  that  the  form  should  be 
preserved  when  the  spirit  was  fled.— 
So  Rhoda  reasoned. — \h\i  this  reasoning, 
which   might  have   satisfied  the  under- 
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standing,  left  the  heart  forlorn.  From 
what  source  had  arisen  that  difference  of 
opinion,  and  of  feeling,  whence  such 
painful  consequences  had  ensued  ? 

Rhoda  sought  to  persuade  herself  that 
this  cause  did  not  lie  in  any  defect  in 
her  moral  sense,  in  any  deviation,  on  her 
part,  from  the  straight  line  of  rectitude; 
She  tried  to  say  something  of  "igno- 
rance of  the  world'* — of  "judging  by 
parts'* — of  "not  seeing  the  whole:" — 
but  she  could  not  fashion  her  argumenti 
even  so  as  to  convince  herself;  nor  could 
she  find  courage  to  utter  any  form  o^ 
words,  in  which  to  condemn  her  friends^ 
— Their  kindness,  their  sanction,  were 
essential  to  her  self-acquittal ;  and  while 
their  silence  so  painfully  spoke  the  sus* 
pension  of  both,  she  felt  herself  a  crir 
minal. 

"And  am  I  also  to  forfeit  the  friend-» 
ship  of  Lady  Randolf  ?"  thought  she. 
"  How  comes  it,  that  those,  who  have 
hitherto  been  most  partial  to  me,  are  the 
readiest  to    give    up   our  intercourse? 
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Have  they  indeed  loved  only  a  creature 
of  their  imagination,  and  now  that  they 
know  me,  do  they  love  me  no  more  ?'* 

Thus  murmured,  thus  repined  theselt- 
love  of  poor  Rhoda,  at  the  very  moment, 
when  to  all  who  looked  not  within,  the 
triumph  of    her  vanity    seemed    to   be 
complete:  but  it  was  not  alone  the  re- 
pinings  of  her  own  heart,  which  clouded 
the  bridal  days  of  Lady  Osbourne.     Her 
uneasiness  was    aggravated    by  the  re- 
peated enquiries  of  Sir  James,  ''  whether 
she  had  heard  from  her  friend.  Miss  Wy- 
burg'* — '*  whether  she  wished  to  invite 
her  to  town'* — "  or  whether  she  would 
like  to  pay  her  a  flying  visit  before  they 
returned  thither  ?" — To  all  such  ques- 
tions Rhoda  could   only  reply  in  nega- 
tives, varied  and  modified  as  ingeniously 
as  her  natural  love  of  truth,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for    concealment    would  admit; 
and  she  feared,  that  through  all  her  eva- 
sions, Sir  James   might  see  something, 
which   he    could   not   understand,    and 
suspect  that  which  he  could  not  like; 
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nor  were  her  apprehensions  unfounded. 
The  apparition,  which  had  alarmed  him 
at  Overleigh  Park,  recurred  to  his  re- 
collection ;  and  the  suspicion  of  a  real 
passion,  sacrificed  to  an  ambitious  feeling, 
arose  to  disturb  the  happiness  even  of 
these  first  and  most  glowing  days  of  his 
happiness. 

"  Have  you  not  even  heard  from  your 
friend  Lady  Randolf  ?**  said  he,  one  day 
abruptly,  as  the  servant  brought  in 
a  packet  of  letters.  Rhoda  felt  re- 
lieved from  all  the  pain  of  an  accusation, 
as  she  cried  out,  "  oh,  here  is  a  letter 
from  Lady  Randolf  ? — 1  knew  that  not 
even  the  painful  scene,  in  which  she  is 
engaged,  could  make  her  forget  those 
whom  she  had  once  honoured  with  her 
love.**  So  saying,  she  broke  open  the 
seal,  and  read  aloud  what,  had  she 
once  read  it  to  herself,  would  not  have 
reached  Sir  James's  ear. — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne, 

**  The  papers  of  to-day,  in  announcing 
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your  marriage^  inform  me  of  an  event 
which  is  very  truly  interesting  to  me. 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  wishes 
for  the  consummation  of  every  happiness, 
the  expectation  of  which  has  decided 
the  destiny  of  your  life.  Lord  Randolf 
begs  leave  to  offer  you  his  very  cordial 
congratulations.  Do  us  the  tavour  to 
make  our  complements  acceptable  to 
Sir  James :  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Lady  Osbourne, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  C.  R." 

The  pang  of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, with  which  the  heart  of 
Rhoda  was  wrung  at  this  moment, 
painted  itself  but  too  visibly  on  her 
variable  and  expressive  countenance ; 
yet  had  she  dared  to  have  spoken  her 
feelings,  upon  what  could  she  have 
grounded  them  ?  The  words  "  how  cold  !'* 
were  about  to  escape  her ;  but  consci- 
ence, and  the  candour  which  so  conspi- 
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cuously  marked  her  charaeter,  changed 
them  into,  "  how  true  !" 

^'  What  is  true  ?**  asked  Sir  James. 

"  The  expression  to  the  feehng/^  re- 
plied Rhoda,  with  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes. 

"  The  feeling  is  of  no  very  ardent 
kind,"  returned  Sir  James.  "  Lady  Ran- 
dolf,  with  aH  her  excellencies,  always 
did  appear  to  me  to  want  heart  more 
than  any  body  I  ever  saw." 

"  Oh,  no !"  cried  Rhoda,  "  she  does 
jiot^  indeed  she  does  not  want  heart.'* 

"  And  yet  she  had  persuaded  you 
that  she  really  and  partially  loved  you  ! 
Is  that  a  letter  from  the  heart,  and  to  the 
heart,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre- 
sent?" 

"Yes!"  said  Rhoda;  "and  it  has 
been  felt  to  be  so,  alike  by  the  writer, 
and  the  reader." 

Sir  James  was  silent. 

"  Lady  Randolf,"  resumed  Rhoda, 
endeavouring  even  to  herself  to  lessen 
the  effect  which  the  letter  had  produced^ 
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— ''  Lady  Randolf  never  says  more  than 
she  means  ;  generally  less.  Aggravated 
professions  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
are  so  common,  and  so  disgusting,  that 
I  am  sure  her  good  taste  and  the  truth 
of  her  feeling  would  alike  reject  them/' 

"  1  would  rather  think/'  said  Sir 
James,  ''  that  she  felt  too  little,  than  I 
would  suppose  that  this  letter  expressed 
all  her  feeling." 

Rhoda  well  knew  that  it  did  not  : 
but  if  it  did  not  express,  it  included, 
to  the  apprehension  of  Rhoda,  all  she 
could  have  desired  that  Lady  Randolf 
should  not  have  felt — grief  for  the  choice 
that  she  had  made — condemnation  of  the 
motives  which  had  determined  the  choice 
— the  destruction  of  the  attraction  and 
iiiterest  that  they  had  found  in  each 
other  ! — Not  a  word  upon  her  own  situa- 
tion— not  a  hope  expressed  that  they 
might  soon  meet — nor  a  lamentation 
that  such  an  event  was  impossible. 
Could  she  doubt  but  that  the  charm, 
which  had  bound  her  to  Lady  Randolf, 
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was  dissolved  ?  The  letter  was  dated 
from  the  house  of  the  friend,  whose  death- 
scene  Lady  Randolf  had  been  called 
upon  to  attend  ;  and  hence  it  might  have 
been  concluded  that  the  scene  was  not 
yet  closed  ;  but  the  seal  and  paper  shewed 
that  the  writer  vras  in  mourning  ;  and 
Rhoda  therefore  thought  it  probable 
that  Lady  Randolf  was  in  town.  The 
post-mark  on  the  letter  confirmed  the 
probability;  and  yet  no  allusion  to  their 
meeting ! 

Rhoda  would  again  have  been  glad  to 
have  called  that  unjust,  which  she  felt 
to  be  hard.  Here,  however,  she  was 
not  restrained  from  an  attempt  towards 
lessening  her  mortification,  by  in  part 
expressing  it.  She  wrote  to  Lady  Ran- 
dolf—she  said  little,  but  that  little  was 
sufficient  to  shew  that  she  wished  Lady 
Randolf  would  say  more  ;  that  she  would 
tell  her  whether  she  was  in  town  ; — or 
whether  she  was  coming  to  town  ; — 
whether  she  might  hope  still  to  benefit 
by  her  counsel ; — or  to  continue  to  be 
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honoured  by  her  friendship? — All  this 
she  endeavoured  to  express  with  as  little 
betraving  as  possible  of  her  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  lost  a  degree  of  her 
good  opinion,  or  perhaps  of  her  good 
will — but  she  was  aware  that  Lady 
Randolf  would  discover  that  she  had 
been  hurt  by  the  tone  of  her  letter^,  and 
she  was  not  unwilling  that  she  should 
be  sensible  of  this. — She  had  concluded 
her  epistle  with  these  words,  "  I  shall  be 
in  town  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
your  porter  must  be  very  sturdy,  if  he 
can  prevent  me  finding  my  way  to 
your  dressing-room ;"  but  she  felt  this 
was  a  boast  that  she  should  not  have 
courage  to  realize. — She  crossed  the  last 
sentence,  and  substituted  in  its  place 
this  simple  and  unfamiliar  phrase,  "  and 
my  first  inquiry  will  be  whether  you 
are  there  also.*' 

To  be  in  town  was  indeed  the  only 
wish  that  Rhoda  could  be  said  to  feel ; 
for  on  her  return  to  town  depended  the 
accomplishment  of  a  project,   which  oc- 
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cupied  all  her  thoughts,  and  which 
seemed  to  offer  the  only  mitigation  to 
that  pain  with  whicli  the  remembrance 
of  Byrkley  and  its  inhabitants  was  now 
accompanied. 

Her  debts  and  her  bridal  decorations 
had  consumed  the  whole  of  her  own 
property,  and  of  Mr.  Strictland's  pre- 
sent, within  two  hundred  pounds. — To 
convert  this  sum  into  such  a  form  as 
would  secure  its  acceptance  by  Miss 
Wyburg,  without  any  offence  to  her 
delicacy,  was  the  subject  of  Rhoda's 
constant  reflection. — Her  own  attention 
had  lately  been  turned  so  much  to  or- 
nament, that  her  first  thought  was  to  find 
trinkets  in  which  to  lay  out  the  money, 
sufficiently  modest  for  the  taste  and  si- 
tuation of  her  friend — but  the  thought 
had  been  checked  as  soon  as  conceived, 
by  the  humiliating  recollection  that 
Frances's  pleasures  did  not  lie  in  such 
possessions,  *'  I  will  endeavour  to  find 
something  that  will  be  only  useful,** 
was   Rhoda's    next     thought — but   it 
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seemed  to  her  that  Frances  had  always 
appeared  to  possess  every  thing  she 
wanted ;  nor  could  she  call  to  mind 
even  the  expression  of  a  wish  for  what 
she  had  not.  And  yet  we  have  some- 
times, thought  she^  desired  that  Mr. 
Wyburg's  library  had  included  more 
books  of  amusement — if  Frances  has  a 
passion,  has  a  wish  beyond  her'means  of 
gratifying,  it  is  for  books.  She  surely 
will  not  refuse  to  accept,  even  from  my 
hand,  what  will  in  itself  be  so  agreeable 
to  her,  and  what  cannot  remind  her  of 
those  parts  of  my  character  of  which  she 
is  ashamed. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  two 
hundred  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in 
books;  and  to  be  in  town,  to  chuse,  to 
arrange,  and  dispatch  these  books,  now 
became  the  first  desire  of  Rhoda's  heart. 
She  communicated  her  wishes  and  de- 
signs to  Sir  James,  and  she  perceived 
that  the  comn^unication  gave  him  plea- 
sure. 

*'  You  have  not  then   forgotten  your 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.       H 
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friend,  my  dear  Rhoda/*  said  he, 
"  though  she  seems  to  have  forgotten 
you." 

*'  We  can  neither  of  us  ever  forget !" 
said  Rhoda,  with  a  tone  that  was  not 
lost  on  the  sensitive  Sir  James. 

*'  I  must  become  acquainted  with 
Miss  Wyburg/'  said  he;  "  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  common  character.'* 

Rhoda  made  no  reply,  for  she  did  not 
dare  to  encourage  a  wish,  that  she  knew 
it  was  probable  would  end  in  disap- 
pointment. 
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CHAP.  X. 


«  All  greatness  is  ia  virtue  understood, 
*Tis  onlj  necessary  to  be  good." 

Dry  den. 

The  imaiediate  morning  after  her 
arrival  in  town,  Rhoda  went,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  James,  to  his  bookseller ; 
and  while  she  was  seated  in  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  occupied  in  examining 
catalogues,  and  comparing  editions,  the 
voice  of  Lord  Randolf  struck  her  ear. 

The  confusion,  into  which  she  was 
thrown  by  the  sound,  surprised  her : — 
she  was  abashed  by  a  sudden  feeling  of 
degradation,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  remain  unobserved.  The 
wish  was  fruitless. 

A  catalogue,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  was  the  very  one  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolf happened  to  want  ;  and  the  book- 
seller observing  that   he  should  have  it 
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the  moment  that  lady  had  done  with  itj 
directed  Lord  RandolPs  attention  fully 
to  Rhoda. 

A  feeling,  adverse  to  joyful  recognition^ 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  arrest  Lord 
Randolfs  approach. — Rhoda  had  time 
to  say  to  herself,  ''  will  he  not  speak  ?'* 
before  he  moved  towards  her,  and  there 
t^'-as  a  gravity  even  to  concern  in  his 
countenance  when  he  addressed  her, 
that  pained  her  heart,  and  the  more  so, 
as  she  was  aware  that  it  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  Sir  James. 

''  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy,"  said  he 
to  the  latter,  while  to  Rhoda^  he  only 
said,  looking  at  her  earnestly, 

*^  1  hope  I  see  you  well  ?" 

*'  Is  Lady  Randolf  in  town  r"  asked 
Rhoda. 

''  She  is,'*  replied  he. 

'''  May  1,"  said  she,  timidly,  "  may  L 
go  to  her  di  recti  J'  ?" 

"  She  will    always  be  happy  to  see 
ydu,'*  replied  Lord  Rtmdolf. 
\"   Will  she  indeed?'*— cried  Rhoda, 
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with  a  tone  of  delighted  surprise  ;  ''  then 
I  will  go  to  her  immediately." 

*'  And  leave  undone  the  business  you 
were  so  eager  about  ten  minutes  ago  }'\ 
said  Sir  James, 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can  do  now,'* 
replied  Rhoda.  *'  I  am  to  have  these 
catalogues  and  those  copies  sent  to  me, 
— I  must  take  more  leisure  to  determine 
what  I  shall  finally  chuse/' 

"  Are  you  going  directly  to  Lady 
Randolf?" 

"  Yes,  immediately;  unless  I  can  set 
you  down  any  where  ?" 

"  Oh  no  r*  returned  Sir  James,  with 
a  degree  of  chagrin  in  his  tone;  '^  only 
recollect  how  soon  you  are  engaged  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Strictland.'' 

'^  I  will  endeavour  not  to  forget,'* 
said  Rhoda,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Lord  Randolf.  ''  If  you  are  going  home," 
said  she  to  him,  as  he  put  her  into  her 
carriage,  "  1  wish  vou  would  let  me  carrv 
you.'* 

''   I   was  not  going    home — but   it    is 
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impossible  to  resist  such  an  offer,"  re- 
plied Lord  Randolf,  and  he  followed  her 
into  the  carriage. 

Rhoda  in  this  invitation  sought  a 
protection  from  a  tete  a  ttte  with  Lady 
Randolf;  but  no  sooner  did  she  find 
herself  alone  with  Lord  Randolf,  than 
she  repented  what  she  had  done.  Her 
mind  was  so  full  of  all  she  must  not 
express,  that  not  one  thing  occurred  to 
her  to  say  that  she  might  utter. — Lord 
Randolf,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  be 
as  much  absorbed  as  herself. — How  dif- 
ferent this  from  any  former  interview  ? — 
What  had  destroyed  that  frank  volubi- 
lity which  had  used  to  be  between 
them  ? 

Rhoda  would  have  been  for  ever 
silent;  but  Lord  Randolf  recollecting 
himself  almost  instantly,  said  with  a 
cheerful  accent, 

"  What  wise  purpose  could  carry  you, 
my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  to  a  book- 
seller's shop  ? — I  hope  you  don't  mean 
to  be  blue  ?" 
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<*  Oh  nol*'  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and  yet,'' 
added  she,  speaking  as  usual  froni  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  ^'  I  am  sure,  if 
you  would  speak  truth,  you  think  that 
a  little  additional  wisdom  would  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  me.'* 

'^  I  do  think,  and  I  have  always 
thought,''  returned  Lord  Randolf,  "  that 
you  may,  if  you  please,  have  all  the  wis- 
dom that  can  be  necessary  to  you  ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  will  find  it  on 
Murray's  shelves/* 

*'  I  did  not  go  there  in  pursuit  of 
wisdom,"  said  Rhoda,  with  a  sigh  ; 
*'  yet  I  went  to  satisfy  a  want,  which, 
but  for  lack  of  wisdom,  perhaps,  I 
should  never  have  felt ;  and  if  you  will 
be  so  kind,  you  can  assist  me  in  grati- 
fying it.  Pray  tell  me  what  books  you 
would  principally  recommend,  as  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  female  mind,  al- 
ready well  informed,  and  naturally 
acute  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  furnish  your  own 
dressing  room  ?" 
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"  No,  indeed!" — said  Rhoda,  blush- 
ing; "  if  I  were,  I  must  begin  with 
primers  and  grammars — but  Miss  Wy- 
burg  can  dispense  with  the  milk  of 
knowledge  —  she  can  digest  stronger 
food." 

"  Are  you  chasing  books  for  Miss 
\7yburg  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  do  so — I  would  connect 
my  idea  with  all  that  she  likes  or  loves." 

Again  Rhoda  sighed  ;  and  again  Lord 
Randolf  was  silent ;  but  he  resumed  his 
colloquy  only  as  if  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  moment's  thought  how 
best  he  could  comply  with  the  desire 
that  Rhoda  had  expressed. 

He  pointed  out  several  authors,  which 
lie  said  that  no  female  library  ought  to 
be  without ;  he  enquired  what  books 
Miss  Wyburg  already  possessed  ;  and  he 
-entered  so  naturally  and  with  so  much 
kindness  into  the  discussion,  that  Rhoda 
felt  herself  relieved  from  all  her  embar- 
rassment, and  reinstated  in  her  own 
good  opinion.      Her  consciousness  and 
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her  fears,  however,  returned,  when  the 
carriage  stopt  at  Lord  Randolf" s  door. 

"  Don't  leave  me  !"  said  she.  "  I  dare 
not  see  Lady  Randolf  without  you/' 

Lord  Randolf  s  look  of  sudden  surprise 
called  Rhoda's  attention  to  all  which 
these  words  implied  ;  but  the  affection- 
ate smile,  with  which  he  replied,  and 
the  words  of  kindness  which  he  uttered, 
convinced  her  that  she  had  not  betrayed 
herself  to  an  enemy. 

''  My  dear  Lady  Randolf  I"  said 
Rhoda,  throwing  her  arms  round  Lady 
Randolf's  neck  the  moment  that  she 
saw  her  ;  *'  do  say  you  love  me  still !" — 
"  Still,  still,  and  for  ever  V*  said  Lady 
Randolf,  pressing  her  to  her  heart.  "  My 
dear  Rhoda,  let  this  be  the  last  moment 
of  retrospection — let  us  look  forward. 
— The  first  step  docs  not  cost  all.  There 
is  a  strait  path  before  you  ;  pursue  it 
steadily,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  So    kind,     and    yet   so    sincere  !*' 
said  Rhoda,  as  she  returned  the  embrace 
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ofher  friend.  "  Oh  !  be  you  my  guide, 
and  I  cannot  err  !" 

"  Be  true  to  yourself,  my  dear  Lady 
Osbourne,"  returned  Lady  Randolf, 
**  and  you  will  need  no  other  coun- 
sellor."'^ 

''  I  am  resolved  to  make  you  my  polar 
star/'  replied  Rhoda.  "  You  are  come, 
I  hope,  to  be  resident  in  town  ;  and  you 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  permit  me  to  be 
with  you  all  day,  and  every  day." 

"  The  more  you  are  with  me^  the 
more  I  shall  be  gratified,''  replied  Lady 
Randolf;  "^but,  I  fear  that  you  wiH 
have  demands  upon  your  time,  which 
will  too  often,  for  my  wishes,  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company. "^ 

*^^  It  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  have," 
returned  Rhod^.  "  You  know  I  have 
my  course  to  begin  ;  and  except  you  tell 
me  it  is  impossible  to  live  a  rational  Irfe 
in  London,  I  am  resolced  that  such 
shall  be  my  life.  And  is  it  not  essential 
to  such  a  life,  that  our  time  should  not 
be  at  the  disposal  of  others  ?" 
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*^  Undoubtedly  !"  replied  Lady  Ran- 
dolf.  '*'  But  this  first  step  is,  I  do  assure 
you,  much  more  difficult  than  you  will 
easily  believe — It  ma7/,  however,  be 
made,  or  I  would  not  live  in  London, 
even  for  the  few  weeks  that  I  usually  do 
— but  it  can  only  be  done  by  making 
sacrifices  ;— -and  that,  not  only  of  things 
agreeable,  but  also  of  such  as  have  a 
higher  claim  to  our  regret." 

"  Probably  you  may  find  this  to  be 
the  case/'  returned  Rhoda,  "  with  the 
multiplied  connexions  that  you  have, 
and  the  contradictory  claims  that  may 
be  made  upon  you — but  ;ou  know,  I 
am  an  unallied,  unknown  personage. — 
I  may  take,  or  reject,  the  acquaintance 
that  I  like. — I  may  say,  I  wili^  and  I 
will  7iot. — I  may  establish  that  such  is 
my  way — and  who  shall  have  a  right 
to  put  me  out  of  it? — In  these  resperts, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  even 
better  than  my  dear  La-ly  Randolf— but 
when  I  have  made  myself  mistress  of  my 
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time,  'it  is  she  who  must  tell  me   how 
best  to  use  it/* 

"But  what  will  Sir  James  say  to  such 
entire  subjection  of  yourself  to  Lady 
Randolf?"  said  Lord  Randolf.  "In 
your  boasts  of  independence,  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  at  least  one  alliance 
that  you  have  made.'* 

"  It  will  be  Sir  James's  best  wisdom/' 
replied  Rhoda,  "  to  suffer  me  to  be 
directed  by  Lady  IlandoUV 

"  My  dear  Rhoda/'  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolf? "  once  for  all,  I  must  put  an  end 
to  such  flattery. — If  I  am  worthy  of 
imitation,  I  am  still  but  a  copy  ;  and 
alas  !"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  which  spoke 
how  feelingly  she  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  what  she  said  ;  "  a  most  imper- 
fect copy!  The  original  is  in  your 
hands,  as  in  mine — let  us  strive  who  can 
catch  its  spirit  most/* 

"  My  ambition  dare  not  yet,"  return- 
ed Rhoda,  "  soar  hip:her  than  to  excel- 
lence  like  yours, — That  I  might  be  some- 
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thing  like  you  has  been  a  motive — a 
reason. — Well,  you  say  that  we  must 
have  no  retrospect;  we  must  look  for- 
ward— and  forward  I  must  look  this 
moment,  fori  now  must  be  gone.  Mrs. 
Strictland  will  be  impatient  ;  but  I  am 
resolved  that  this  shall  be  the  last  engage- 
ment that  I  will  make  without  consider- 
ing how  much  better  a  something  it  may 
interfere  with." 

Lady  Randolf  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head  ;  and  Lord  Randolf,  taking  Rhoda's 
hand,  said, 

^'  As  you  carried  me  here,  you  shall 
if  you  please,  carry  me  away,  for  I  con- 
fess that,  for  the  last  hour,  I  have  been 
so  irrational  as  to  be  at  your  disposal 
rather  than  my  own — now  I  must  re- 
sume my  sovereignty.^' 

"  Why  should  not  you  both  dine 
with  us?''  said  Rhoda. — ''  But — oh  no 
- — it  cannot  be.  We  dine  in  Grosvenor- 
square ;  and  this  evening,  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  says,  must  be  given  to  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  future- --and  so  it  may  be 
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—-but /ram  this  evening,  I  will  have  the 
disposal  of  my  time.'* 

So  Rhoda  thought,  and  so  Rhoda 
purposed,  but  she  thought  and  purposed 
in  vain.  Mrs.  Strictland  soon  convinced 
her  of  the  thousand  and  one  indispensahle 
duties  of  society  which  she  had  to  per- 
form, within  a  period  of  time  insuffi- 
cient to  have  discharged  half  of  them. 
Rhoda  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  When, 
oh  when  shall  I  have  any  time  to  my- 
self ?**  to  which  Mrs.  Strictland  gravely 
replied, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  would 
you  live  to  yourself? — Recollect  what 
claims  the  world  has  upon  you— -what 
jour  friends  must  expect.— Would  you 
be  so  selfish  as  to  confine  such  happi- 
ness as  has  fallen  to  your  lot,  to  your 
own  gratification  ?— -We  receive  that  we 
may  communicate.— -x\s  the  poet  says, 
*  to  enjoy  is  to  oi  ey  r---and  can  we 
enjoy  alone  ?—  O:  no,  my  dear,  you 
must  ditfuse  yourself— -you  are  no  longer 
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in  a  situation  to  think  only  of  pleasing 
yourself.'* 

"  Of  pleasing  myself  on/y,  I  hope  I 
should  never  think/'  said  Rhoda^  "  but 
if  I  am  never  to  have  a  moment  that  I 
can  call  my  own,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
shall  please  myself  at  all/' 

"  Do  you  call  it  not  having  a  moment 
of  your  own,  when  you  give  your  time 
to  your  friends  ?  As  well  might  you 
say  that  you  had  not  the  disposal  of 
your  money,  when  you  have  laid  it  out 
in  what  pleases  you  best; — and  what 
better  use  can  you  make  of  your  time, 
than  to  pass  it  in  the  society,  where  you 
equally  receive  and  communicate  plea- 
sure ? — There  is,  I  think,  nothing  very 
exigent  in  the  biejiseances  o(  societe,  when 
they  call  upon  us  to  do  nothing  but 
what  we  like  to  do.*' 

"  But,  my  dearest  madam,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  we  must  not  play  all  day — 
and  every  day. — There  are  duties — there 
are  rationalities.'* 

*'  To  be  sure  there  are,"   replied  Mrs. 
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Strictland,  who  always  admitted  truth 
in  the  abstract,  and  never  practised 
it  in  detail;  *'  it  is  the  moral  of  a 
London  life  so  to  economize  time,  as  to 
make  it  answer  all  the  various  calls  that 
are  made  upon  it-— and  I  dare  say,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  be  exemplary  in  this 
respect." 

"  I  must  then,'*  said  Rhoda,  re- 
peating the  lesson  which  she  had  so 
lately  learnt,  "  I  must  then  make  some 
sacrifices.'* 

"  Point  de  tout,''  replied  Mrs.  Strict- 
and,  "  nothing  can  be  easier,  with  good 
arrangement. — Method,  my  dear,  is  all." 

"  And  early  rising  and  late  sitting 
lip,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  una- 
voidable," said  Mrs.  Strictland  :  "  the 
former  must  give  way  to  some  consi- 
deration for  health.  We  must  not 
wholly  forget  these  poor  mortal  bodies, 
worthless    as  good  people  tell   us  they 


are." 


"  The  danger  of  forgetfulness  is,  per- 
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haps,  on  the  other  side,"  said  Rhoda; 
"  but  we  are  not  talking  of  such  grave 
matters  just  now — we  are  rather  endea- 
vouring to  crowd  into  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  greatest  succes- 
sion of  pleasures  that  this  world  can  give, 
than  thinking  of  what  may  contribute  to 
those  of  the  next — but  how  is  even  this 
to  be  done,  if  we  are  always  to  live  in 
such  a  hurry  of  time  and  thought,  as  at 
once  destroys  the  sense  of  pleasure,  and 
consciousness  of  rationality  ?'* 

"  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ra- 
tional than  the  pleasures  of  society  ? — Is 
it  not  the  distinction  of  man,  that  he  is 
a  social  animal  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Strictland. 

"  Well,  but  I  do  not  see  how,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  arrangements,  I  can 
find  one  day  to  pass  with  Lady  Ran- 
dolf  at  her  own  house  ;  or  ask  her  to 
mine,  unless  with  so  many  others,  that  I 
shall  have  no  enjoyment  of  her  com- 
pany." 

'•  I  don't  see  how  this  can  be  helped  ; 
and  really  Lady  Randolf  makes  so  little 
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in  society,  that  I  do  not  think  it  much 
to  be  lamented.  —  She  is  adn^irable 
amidst  all  her  duties  at  Temple  Har- 
court,  but  London  is  not  her  element/' 
"  This  day  fortnight,  however,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  we  will  have  wholly  to  our- 
selves,"— writing  down  at  the  same 
moment  these  words, 

•'Lady  Randolf's  day  1" 
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CHAP.  XI, 


««  Now  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights  ; 
Now  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  unv 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn  ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze, 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways." 


More, 


But  Lady  Randolf's  day  never  came. 
The  adverse  reasonings  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolf  and  Mrs.  Strictland,  if  they  did 
not  hold  Rhoda's  judgment  one  moment 
in  suspense,  had  very  unequal  influence 
over  her  conduct.  She  gave  her  wishes 
and  her  resolves  to  Lady  Randolfs  sys- 
tem ; — her  time  and  her  regrets  to  Mrs. 
Strictland*s.  Long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fortnight,  P^hoda  found  herself 
involved  in  so  inextricable  a  labvrinth  of 
engagements,  that  she  might,    with  the 
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strictest  accuracy,  have  said,  she  had 
not  an  hour  that  she  could  call  her 
own.  It  appeared  to  her  that  these  en- 
gagements had  arisen  uncontroulably 
one  out  of  the  other  ;  and  she  believed 
she  was  not  accountable  for  a  thraldom, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  lament  in  very 
pathetic  terms,  to  Lady  Randolf,  when- 
ever her  knowledge  of  her  friend's  sta- 
tionary habits  enabled  her  to  pass  with 
her  those  few  and  fleeting  moments 
which  intervened  between  those  indis- 
pensable duties  of  society  in  v/hich  she 
fancied  herself  to  be  engaged. 

She  was  always  sure  to  fmd  Lady  Ran- 
dolf affectionate  and  indulgent  ;  and 
when  sometimes  the  gravity  of  her  coun- 
tenance forced  reflection  on  Rhoda,  and 
led  her  to  mingle  with  her  regrets  that 
they  could  be  so  little  together,  some- 
thing of  self-reproach,  she  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  herself,  and  to  persuade  Lady 
Randolf,  that  the  evil  was  a  passing  one, 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  new- 
ness of  her  situation  ;  and  that  when  the 
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novelty  was  over,  she  should  be  able  to 
regulate  her  time  and  her  life,  as  her 
reason  and  her  wishes  directed.  Lady 
Randolf  reminded  her  how  recently  she 
had  reasoned  differently  ;  and  to  all  her 
sophistry  and  self-delusion,  replied  with 
these  impressive  words — 

"  Now^  or  never  !*' 

"  It  cannot  be  now  ;  it  will  be  some 
time,"  Rhoda  would  reply.  ««  You  will 
never  persuade  me  that  I  shall  continue 
a  course  of  life  which  wearies  me^  and 
disgusts  me,  that  keeps  me  for  ever  in 
the  lassitude,  or  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 
No,  my  dear  Lady  Randolf,  what  I  do 
now  is  only  what  is  imposed  upon  me 
by  the  duties  of  society  ;  they  will  cease 
with  the  occasion.  I  shall  then  be  able 
to  live  with  those  whom  I  best  love, 
and  to  do  what  I  best  like  ;  and  then, 
how  few  will  be  the  days  when  we  shall 
not  be  together ! 

"  Now,  or  never  !'*  replied  Lady  Ran- 
dolf; and  Rhoda  thought  her  the  most 
Unpersuadable  of  rational  creatures. 
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But  from  lamenting  the  necessity 
which  occupied  her  own  time,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  quarrel  with  the  choice  that 
disposed  of  Lady  Randolf  s. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear  Lady 
Randolf,"  would  she  say,  *'  that  there 
are  certain  considerations,  which  for  the 
short  time  that  you  are  in  town^  might 
be  allowed  to  supersede  your  rules  of 
life,  though  they  are  in  general  so  excel- 
lent, and  make  you  so  unlike,  and  so 
superior  to  those  around  you  ?  If  you 
would  suffer  your  licrht  to  shine  a  little 
more  generally,  who  knows  Jiow  many 
might  be  induceil  to  illuminate  too?  I 
am  sure  v  r  know  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,  that  you  ought  not  to  hide 
your  talent  in  a  napkin." 

"  Psha!"  said  Lady  Randolf,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Well,  if  vour  modesty  will  not  al- 
low any  s;rjngr!i  in  this  plea,  christian 
charity  should  bring  you  Oior*^  into  pub- 
lic. Hrw  many  people  v^.  uld  delight 
to  see  you,  and  to  converse  with  you, 
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to  whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find 
time  to  gi\'e  to  you  individually!  How 
many  moments,  and  even  hours,  might 
we  be  together,  which  we  now  pass 
apart,  if  you  would  but  a  little  more 
diflfuse  yourself !  The  regularity  of  your 
hours  —  the  limitation  of  your  engage- 
ments— the  irrevocableness  of  your  de- 
cisions, do  really  place  such  barriers  be- 
tween you  and  those  who  cannot  do  as 
you  do,  as  straighten,  I  am  sure,  your 
means  of  doing  good,  and  rob  those  who 
love  you,  of  a  large  portion  of  happiness, 
which  you  might  bestow  upon  them  if 
you  would." 

"  Might  I  liot  make  a  similar  com- 
plaint of  those  who  will  not  come  vvhere 
they  are  sure  to  find  me  ? '  replied  Lddy 
Randolf.  *'  But,  my  dear  ^hoda,  have  Inot 
always  told  you  that  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  ill  thp*  vvorld  to  wve  tunti  ai  "ur 
own  disposal  in  Loniou — that  to  atrain 
it,  many  sacrifices  mast  be  maae,  not 
only   of  things  merely  agreeable .  but  of 
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SUth  as  have  a  higher  claim  to  our  re* 
gret  ?  Perhaps,  amongst  such  sacrifices, 
I  do  not  always  make  the  best  selection: 
but  as  I  think  more  of  the  end  than  the 
means,  provided  I  can  secure  the  com- 
mand of  my  time,  w^ithout  doing  evil  to 
any  one,  I  believe  I  must  be  content 
without  lighting  up  any  emulative  fires; 
nor  should  I  be  reproached  with  burying 
my  talent,  while,  such  as  it  is,  my  family^ 
my  friends^  my  children,  and  my  hus- 
band, have  the  full  use  of  it." 

"No,  not  your  friends  V  said  Rhoda^ 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  my  friends  !  *'  replied  Lady 
Randolf.  '*  All  those  who  think  it  worth 
Vvhile  to  seek  it,  where  they  know  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  know  too  that  it  is  al-* 
ways  at  their  service.'* 

Rhoda,  abashed,  said,  ''  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  V* 

"  By  giving  up  the  vain  hope  of  recon* 
ciling  inconsistencies;— by  submitting  to 
the  law   of  Nature,  which  forbids  out 
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being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time ; — 
by  being  content  with  a  part ; — by  keep- 
ing the  end  of  life  in  view  ; — and  by  not 
running  after  every  glittering  bauble  that 
crosses  our  path/* 

"  But  I  do  not  know,"  said  Rhoda, 
''  that  I  could  bear  to  live  so  much  alone 
as  you  do/* 

''  Alone,  my  dear  Rhoda  ! — No^  not 
alone.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  so  suspici- 
ous a  singularity,  as  to  suppose,  that  in 
this  mart  of  all  that  is  good,  and  wise, 
and  agreeable,  I  am  so  much  enamoured 
of  self  as  to  prefer  solitude  to  com- 
pany.** 

"  Why,  where  are  you  ? — You  go  no 
where." 

"  Not  everi/  where,  I  confess  ;  but  not 
'  every  where,*  is  not  '  no  where.'  We 
met  last  night,  you  know.** 

'*  For  a  moment — an  instant,*'  replied 
Rhoda. 

''  Whose  fault  was  that,  my  dear  ?  I 
was  at  Lady  W 's  a  whole  hour.** 

VOL.   II.  PART  II.         I 
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"  I  was  not  there  ten  minutes/'  said 
Rhoda.  "  I  had  so  many  other  places  to 
go  to  ;  and  if  you  would  have  gone  with 
me '' 

"   I    could    not  have    been  at    Lady 

W 's/'  replied  Lady  Randolf ;  "  and 

I  was  there  by  appointment  to  meet  some 
mutual  friends,  whom  we  have  seldom 
the  pleasure  of  seeing/' 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  en- 
joyment of  friends  in  London/'  said 
Rhoda  ;  ''  but  there  is  plent\^  of  amuse- 
ment :  and  I  wish,  my  dear  Lady  Ran- 
dolf, you  would  share  it  with  me,  and 
then  I  should  have  all  I  wish/' 

''  When  shall  I  cure  you  of  that  una- 
vailing desire,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne?" 
said  Lady  Randolf,  laughing.  "  All 
we  wish  is  what  we  none  of  us  can 
have.  Selection  is  the  great  art  of 
happiness  ;  and  when  you  have  learned 
to  select,  you  will  find  that  there  may 
be  an  enjoyment  of  friends^  even  in 
London." 
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Rhoda  sighed, — moralized, — resolved, 
and  went  on  in  the  same  course. 

Yet  as  this  course  was  but  the  same 
which  was  pursued  b}'  all  around  her — as 
she  saw  herself  the  object  of  envy,  of 
admiration,  and  of  imitation — as  Mrs. 
Strictland  applauded,  and  Sir  James 
smiled — as  in  seeking  her  own  amuse- 
ment she  promoted  the  pleasures  of 
others — as  her  heart  was  sensible  to  pity, 
and  her  hand  open  to  relieve  distress, 
Rhoda  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself 
that  all  was  well ;  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  reproved  in  her  way  of  life  ;  and 
that  the  vacuity  of  her  heart  and  mind, 
to  which,  in  the  momentary  intervals  of 
enjoyment,  she  was  conscious,  was  the 
fault  of  her  friends,  rather  than  herself. 

"  How  happy  should  1  be,  if  Lady 
Randolf  was  more  like  the  rest  of  the 
world!"  thought  she.  "  My  heart 
could  not  be  so  blank,  so  heavy,  if 
Frances  would  write  to  me; — and  why 
will  she  not?*' 

I  2 
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It  was  a  fearful  question ;  and  in 
avoiding  to  solve  it,  she  trembled,  lest 
the  silence  of  her  friend  should  not  be 
the  least  equivocal  proof  that  she  had 
lost  at  once  her  good  ©pinion,  and  her 
love. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


•**  Slave  to  fame. 


Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  she  came." 

Crahhe. 

The  books  were  chosen,  and  ready  to 
be  sent  off;  but  Rhoda  had  not  cou- 
rage to  give  the  orders  for  their  de- 
parture. 

"  If  they  should  be  returned  !"  was 
the  thought  which  haunted  her  night 
and  day. 

"  Could  I  have  one  word  to  assure  me 
that  I  was  not  forgotten,  I  should  not 
fear  but  that  I  might  regain  mj  place  in 
her  affections.*' 

But  this  word  came  not;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  moment  when  expectation 
was  extinct,  and  hope  was  almost  gone, 
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that  Rhoda  received  the  following  letter 
from  Miss  Wyburg: — 

"  If  I  have  not  written  to  you  during 
the  last  two  months,  it  is  not  that  1 
have  not  thought  of  you  ;  and  if  you 
have  not  ceased  to  think  of  me,  you  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
heart  may  be  too  full  for  utterance. 

"  But  let  the  past  be,  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  my  dear  Rhoda  !  The  pre- 
sent moment  is  a  new  era  in  our  friend- 
ship. This  friendship  has  received  a  shock, 
but  it  is  not  overthrown  ; — ^^the  original 
foundation  remains  unimpaired — but  let 
us  take  care,  that  the  new  superstruc- 
ture, which  is  now  to  be  raised,  may  be 
formed  of  more  durable  materials  than 
was  the  last,  imagination  must  have  no 
part  in  this.  What  I  am,  you  know  ; 
for  I  am  unchanged.  What  you  are,  I 
am  to  learn  ;  but  it  is  to  you  alone  that 
I  shall  look  for  information.  No  one, 
but  yourself,  can  ever  induce  me  to 
doubt  of  the   warmth,   the  sincerity  of 
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your  love  for  virtue — your  determination 
to  re-enter  her  paths — and  your  steadi- 
ness of  perseverance  in  the  right  way. 
That  way,  my  dear  friend,  is  now  plain 
before  you.  You  have  paid  a  high  price 
for  the  elevated  station  that  you  have 
obtained:  in  the  use  of  Kiis  station  may 
be  found  the  apology  for  the  undue  value 
which  it  has  had  in  your  eyes. 

'*■  Rhoda  Strictland  is  no  more; — let 
not  her  Frances  blush  for  Lady  Os- 
bourne.  The  prayers^  the  kindness  of 
my  father  are  yours.  Oh,  be  not  un- 
worthy of  the  one — nor  render  vain  the 
other  ! — and  then  the  peace  and  confi- 
dence of  friendship  may  be  again  be- 
tween us.*' 

-  F.  W." 

Humiliated,  and  even  stung  as  Rhoda 
was,  by  parts  of  this  letter,  the  im- 
pression of  pleasure  was  the  paramount 
feeling  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

"  1  am  not  forgotten  ! — 1  am  still  be- 
loved ! — I  shall  regain  tiie  good  opinion 
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of  my  Frances! — I  shall  re-conquer  the 
esteem  of  Mr.  Wyburg  !"  were  the  joy- 
ous thoughts,  that  from  the  buoyancy  of 
self-love,  were  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  she,  who 
heard  of  her  excellencies  and  her 
charms,  from  the  rising  dawn  to  the 
setting  sun,  should  believ^e  that  she 
could  command  the  good  opinion  of  two 
people  whom  she  knew  had  once  par- 
tially loved  .her,  and  who  professed  to 
love  her  still. 

She  had  a  way  of  estimating  her  own 
merit,  which  she  flattered  herself  might 
be  adopted  by  her  friends.  The  past, 
she  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  had  been 
faulty;  but  the  future  was  to  be  merito- 
rious, and  she  accepted  as  proofs  of  be- 
ing already  right,  her  reiterated  deter- 
minations that  she  would  be  so.  Al- 
ready she  took  credit  for  the  pleasure 
that  would  redound  to  her  friends,  from 
the  fair  fame  which  she  was  resolved  to 
establish  for  herself  in  the  course  which 
lay  before  her.     Now  she  no  longer  he- 
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sitated  to  dispatch  the  present  of  books. 
She  was  even  impatient  that  they  should 
arrive  at  Byrkley  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
rapid  pen  that  she  thus  traced  the  lively 
feelings  of  her  mind  : — 

*'  Rhoda  Strictland  is  not  extinct ; — 
the  proof  that  she  exists  unchanged  and 
unimpaired,  is  established  by  all  that 
the  silence  of  her  Frances  has  inflicted 
on  Lady  Osbourne, — a  silence  that  has 
imposed  self-reproach  and  heaviness  of 
heart  on  a  period  which  ought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  complacency  of 
mind,  and  lightness  of  spirit;  but  you 
were  silent,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
Rhoda  was  unhappy. 

*'  Will  you  then  say  that  your  Rhoda 
is  no  more? — Ah,  no  ! — she  lives — lives 
in  her  regrets  that  you  and  she  cannot  see 
every  object  in  the  same  point  of  view  ;  — 
lives  in  the  affections  of  her  earliest 
days,  unchanged  and  unadijlterated  ; — 
lives  in  the  love  of  all  that  you  and  vour 
respected  father  ever  taught  her  to  love ; 
i5    . 
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—-lives  in  the  ardent  desire  to  excel  ;— 
and  lives,  alas  !  in  the  weakness  of  her 
powders  to  fulfil  that  desire!  Do  you 
not  recognise  your  own,  your  unaltered, 
your  inconsequent  Rhoda,  in  these 
lines? — And  if  you  could  love  so  im- 
perfect a  creature  in  the  days  that  are 
gone,  why  should  you  not  love  her  still 
through  the  days  that  are  to  come — 
days  that  will  bring  with  them  extended 
power  to  become  more  worthy  of  your 
love — circumstances  that  will  better  se- 
cure   her  against herself  ! — motives 

and  encouragements  that  will  make  her 
will,  more  operative  to  good  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been.  Judge  not  of  the  future 
by  the  turmoils  in  which  I  am  just  now 
obliged  to  live  :  yes,  my  dear,  obliged 
to  live.  1  know  all  that  can  be  objected 
to  the  term,  if  the  turmoil  include  any 
thing  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  or  if  it 
cause  me  to  omit  that  which  I  ought  to 
do.  I  am  not  avvure  that  either  is  the 
case;  but  if  it  were,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, I  really  could  not  at  this  moment 
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stop  short  in  my  career.  The  impulse  is 
given ;  and  given  by  motives  by  no 
means  selfish.  In  fact,  I  sacrifice  my 
wishes  twenty  times  in  a  day;  but  the 
expectations  of  others — the  necessity  of 
not  being  singular,  which  to  be,  would, 
in  so  young  a  person,  have  the  stamp  of 
presumption — the  duty  of  communi- 
cating, when  I  have  received  so  largely, 
make  it  impossible,  in  these  first  days  of 
making  myself  known  to  the  world,  to 
live  wholly  to  my  own  heart,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  my  time  as  my  understanding 
directs.  I  had  no  notion  how  impossible 
all  this  was  before  I  tried.  Lady  Ran- 
dolf  warned  me  of  the  difficulty;  but 
nothing  short  of  experience  could  have 
convinced  me  of  the-impossibility.  Per- 
haps you  will  ask,  whether  Lady  Ran- 
dolf  finds  this  impossibility  ?  Certainly 
she  does  not;  but  Lady  Randolf  is  al- 
ready known  to  the  world  :  she  has 
made  her  selection  of  friends,  and  has 
formed  around  her  a  society  reciprocally 
pleasing    to  all  its  members.      This  is 
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what  I  shall  do,  my  clearest  Frances ; 
but  that  1  may  do  it,  1  must  look  around 
me,  and  know  well  the  individuals  from 
whom  my  selection  is  to  be  made.  I 
must  establish-myself  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world  ;  apd  it  must  feel  my  influence, 
or  my  withdrawing  from  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  chagrin,  instead  of  being  im- 
puted to  choice  :  and  who  then  would 
follow  me?— Perhaps  you  may  call  this 
vanit}^;  but  I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a 
laudable  desire  of  being  exemplary. 
That  my  example  may  have  weight,  I 
must  be  known  to  be  above  the  vanities 
that  I  could  at  will  adorn.  Perhaps  I 
do  not  make  myself  well  understood; 
and  1  feel  shackled  in  the  expression  of 
my  meaning,  lest  1  should  seem  to  take 
too  much  consefjucnce  to  myself^  or  to 
set  too  high  a  value  on  accidents^  of  the 
nothingness  and  evanescence  of  which, 
nobody  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  not  the 
strange  materials  which  make  up  this 
worlds  on  which  I  have  been  so  strangely 
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thrown.     You  know  not  how  much  we 
must  appear  pliant  to  the  will  of  all,  that 
we  may  obtain  any  influence    over  any. 
I  really  propose  to  myself  little  short  of 
perfecting  a  revolution  in  the  fashion  of 
morals.     Lady  Randolf,  with  all  her  ex- 
cellencies,   (and  who  is  more  sensible  of 
their  multitude  than  I    am?)  is  a    little 
too  rigid  to  accomplish  all  the  good  that 
she  might  otherwise  effect;  and    having 
advanced  far   in  this  path;,  cannot  grace- 
fully, or  to  good  purpose,  take  another 
course.     Without  half  her  talents,   with 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  her  excellencies, 
1  may,  if  I  will,  exceed  her  in  influence 
over  the  silly   world  with    which   I  am 
surrounded.     She    withdraws    from    it, 
and  is  forgotten  ; — 1   mean  to  live  in  it, 
and  rule  it.     One  revolution  I   have  al- 
ready accomplished  :   1  have  taught  Lord 
William   St.    Quintin    to  talk   sense! — 
Since  my  marriage    he   has   been   much 
With    me.     His  manners  are  those  of  a 
very    partial   friend  ;    but   now  he   sees 
that  I  dislike  both  flattery  and  freedom, 
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I  have  not  to  complain  of  either.  A 
tone  may  be  given  to  society,  if  once 
we  really  appear  to  be  in  earnest  ;  and  as 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  more  from 
heedlessness,  than  mischief,  that  three 
parts  of  the  London  human  race  live  in 
a  succession  of  frivolities,  by  which  the 
very  materiel  for  virtue  is  destroyed,  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  in  my  attempt 
to  place  society  upon  a  better  footing, 
than  to  give  a  new  taste  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  time  ;  all  the  rest  will  follow, 
of  course.  You  shall  not  (beyond  the 
present  season)  hear  of  the  numerous  as- 
semblies of  Lady  Osbourne;  but  you 
shall  hear  of  her  select  parties,  where  I 
mean  to  assemble  so  many  of  the  good 
and  the  wise,  and  the  agreeable,  that 
every  body  will  become  good,  wise,  and 
agreeable,  that  they  may  be  admitted  to 
so  choice  a  society.  I  take  more  plea- 
sure already  in  anticipating  the  rational 
pleasures  of  the  time  to  come,  than  in 
all  the  flutter,  flattery,  and  distinction  of 
the  present  hour.     1  thmk  I  should  ab- 
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jure  them  instantly,  did  I  not  feel  that  I 
must  establish  my  influence,  before  I 
can  use  it. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  VYyburg  once  told  me 
that  1   was  born  to  be  an    example,   or  a 
warning.     1  hope    that   he  will  approve 
my   determination  to  be  the  former,  and 
the  means  which  I  take  to  be  so.       If  1 
did  desire  to  withdraw  wholly  from  this 
gay   scene,  which,     however,    1    do  not 
pretend  to   say  is  the  case.   I  could  not 
just  now,   do   it.     Sir  James  wishes  me 
to  be  seen.       We  are  always    seen  to- 
gether ;  and  to  be  seen  as  the  conspicu- 
ous figure  in   every  group    of    which    I 
make  one.       I  am  in  public  often   more 
to  comply  with  his  wishes,  than  my  own  : 
at    least    I    think  so;   but   really   I   can 
hardly    distinguish    the  one    from    the 
other.  He  seems  to  like  every  thing  that 
1   like.     Speaking   of  you,    my    dearest 
Frinices,  though  of  your  merits  he  knows 
nothing  but  from  the  taste  that  1   have 
for  them,   he    says  that,  he    must  know 
you.     He  was  jealous  of  your  long  si- 
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lence,  and  began  to  think,  that  you  did 
not  love  me  enough.     Could  I  dare  to 
hope,  that   in   these    early   days   of  our 
new  friendship,   you    would  confer  such 
a  favour  upon  me,    I   am  sure  that  you 
could  not  flatter,  or  please  Sir  James  so 
much,  as  by   condescending  to  visit  us. 
Oh  my    Frances,   what  an  act    of  kind- 
ness and   oblivion  would  that  be  !    Is  it 
possible? — You   say  that  you    have   to 
learn  what  1  am  ! — Come  and  see  :    and 
as  a  proof  that   you  will,   accept,    I   in- 
treat  of  you,   the  mark  of   my  remem- 
brance which   I    presume  to   send  you. 
You  will  receive  a  box  of  books,  chosen 
with  every  attention  to  your   taste  and 
your  studies,    that  my   intimate  know- 
ledge of  both  has  enabled  me  to  exert. — 
Again  1  entreat  that  you    will  accept  of 
this  outward  show  of  my  love.     Wound 
not  my  feelings  so  deeply,  as  to  give  me 
reason  to  believe   that   what  I  know   is 
in  itself  so  acceptable  to  you,    becomes 
distasteful,    when  offered  by   my    hand. 
They  have  long  been  prepared  to  be  sent 
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you  ;  but  your  poor,  self-humbled,  con- 
science-mortified Rhoda  durst  not  pre- 
sume to  offer  you  any  proof  of  her  re- 
collection, while  she  believed  herself 
forgotten  by  you.'* 

To    this    letter    Rhoda    received    the 
following  answer  : — 

"  I  told  you,  my  dearest  Rhoda,  that 
I. would  look  alone  to  yourself  for  the 
knowledge  of  what  you  were  become. 
Your  letter  has  given  me  this  informa- 
tion. I  recognise  there  all  that  I  ever 
loved— all  that  I  ever  feared—all  that  I 
ever  deprecated,  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  my  Rhoda.  Nor  can  I  love,  nor 
fear,  nor  deprecate  less  than  I  have  done  ; 
Neither  can  [  love  more :  but  may  not 
my  fear  be  increased  !  May  I  not  see 
more  cause  for  deprecation  !  Once,  this 
once,  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  the 
events  of  the  last  seven  months,  and 
tell  me,  if  I  have  cause  for  steadier  con- 
fidence—for  lessened    apprehension!  — 
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The  power  of  doing  good  to  others 
may  be  enlarged  ;  but  are  not  the  temp- 
tations to  do  evil  to  yourself  multi- 
plied !— Must  I  not  tremble  at  the  am- 
bitious design  of  regulating  the  world, 
when  your  solicitude  for  yourself  should 
be  doubled  ? 

"  May  I  not  be  allowed  to  doubt^ 
that,  until  you  can  controul  your  own 
will,  you  are  not  competent  to  lead  that 
of  your  companions: — and  what  am. I 
to  think  of  your  self-possession,  when 
you  tell  me  that  you  are  the  subject  of 
an  impulse,  which  you  could  not  resist, 
though  it  v/ere  to  impel  you  to  evil  ? 
Ah,  my  dear  Rhoda,  is  not  this  akin  to 
the  boast  of  Archimedes  ?  No  doubt 
but  you  too  could  move  a  world,  had 
3^ou  a  spot  whereon  to  fix  your  foot ; 
but  where  is  this  spot  ?— -Is  it  to  be  found 
in  your  principles — in  your  reason — or 
even  in  your  inclination  ?  Against  them 
all  you  acknowledge  that  you  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  very  persons  w^hom  you 
design  to  govern  ! — Ts  the  versatile  so- 
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phistry,  which  has^  in  the  course  of  the 
eventful  period  that  has  passed  since  we 
parted,  so  often  been  called  upon,  to 
reconcile  the  fluctuating  wishes  and 
varying  plans  of  my  friend,  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  future  shall  not  resemble 
the  past? — Is  a  continuance  in  the  path 
of  error  the  road  to  truth?  Your  own 
example  may  be  pleaded  against  your 
precepts  ;  and  to  establish  your  reform, 
you  will  have,  not  only  the  habits  of 
others  to  break  through,  but  your  own. 
Ah,  be  content,  my  dearest,  to  forego 
the  doubtful  honours  of  a  leader  in  the 
dangerous  path  which  you  are  now 
treading.  Follow  her  who  will  conduct 
you  safely  to  your  end  :  become  one  of 
Lady  RandolPs  society  ;  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  teachinsr  Lord  William  St. 
Quintin  to  speak  sense,  and  think  only 
how  you  may  best  establish  your  own. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  I 
know  not  the  strange  materials  of  which 
the  vv'orld  that  you  inhabit  is  formed. 
You     will   he    doubtful   that   vou    have 
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not  made  yourself  understood.  Ah, 
my  poor  friend,  I  understand  you  but 
too  well !  I  see  but  too  plainly  the 
materials  of  which  your  world  is  com- 
posed. Did  you  see  them  as  plainly^ 
my  father's  prophecy  would  rather  ap- 
pal, than  allure  you.  '  When  your 
friend,*  says  he,  '  can  regulate  her  own 
time,  I  will  believe  that  she  may  teach 
others  to  regulate  theirs.'  Does  this 
sound  harsh  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  there  is 
nothing  harsh  in  the  feelings  that  dictate 
such  words.  If  I  speak  to  you  at  all,  it 
must  be  with  the  voice  of  truth :  so 
have  I  always  spoken ;  and  to  speak 
otherwise,  will  consist  neither  with  the 
old  nor  the  new  ties  that  are  between 
us.  My  dearest  Rhoda,  I  tremble  for 
you  ! — Tremble  for  yourself,  and  all  may 
yet  be  well.  By  the  frequency  of  your 
letters,  and  by  the  freedom  of  your  com- 
munications, I  shall  judge,  my  dear, 
whether  my  presence  would  add  to  your 
happiness.  When  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  will  do  so,    Sir  James  shall   have    no 
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reason  to  doubt   *  whether  I  love  you 
enough/ 

"  You  have  pained  and  gratified  me  by 
your  magnificent  present  of  books.  I 
accept  them  with  a  mingled  emotion, 
that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  explain  to 
you :  but  gratitude^  love,  admiration, 
and  regret,  are  some  of  its  constituent 
parts.  Your  former  bed-chamber  is  my 
library  :  there  I  can  still  meet  my  Rhoda! 
On  herself  it  must  depend  whether  we 
are  again  to  meet  elsewhere ! 

"  Farewell !      F.  W/' 
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CHAP.  Xlll. 


*•  A  soul  immortal  spendiDg  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness." 

Young 


Rhoda,  having  thus  resumed  her  in- 
tercourse with  her  ByrkJey  friends,    and 
made  a  kind  of  hollow  peace   with  her 
self-love,   felt  no  check  in   running   the 
race  of  pleasure  that   lay  before    her. — 
The    remonstrances  of  Frances  she  ac- 
cepted as  well  meant,    and  neglected  as 
coming  from  one,    who   did  not  under- 
stand the  su.'.ject  that  she  had  treated— 
from  no  one  eJse  did  she  hear    a  doubt 
that  she  was  less  than  perfect — or  a  sus- 
picion    that     she    was    fallible. — Mrs. 
Strictland  applauded  all    that  was  done, 
and    led    the    way    in     every    scheme 
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of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  while  Sir 
James  accompanied  her. — Thus  sanc- 
tioned,and  thus  companioned,  she  forgot 
the  disapprobation  with  which  she  had 
originally  viewed  Mrs.  Strictland's  levity 
of  mind,  and  she  stopt  not  to  consider 
the  motives  that  could  have  produced 
^^  so  great  a  change  in  the  habits  of  Sir 
James. 

"  How  gay  you  have  made  Sir  James!" 
said  her  new  friend,  Lady  Williams. 

"  He  likes    every    thing   that  1  like,'* 
said  Rhoda. 

Yet  had  she  taken  her  opinion,  rather 
from  the  countenance  than  the  action, 
she  would  probably  have  been  led  to 
another  conclusion. — She  could  not 
then  have  mistaken  indulgence  for 
approbation  ; — compliance  for  choice. — 
Sir  James's  vanity  had  at  first  concurred 
with  her  own  in  the  constant  exhibition 
of  her  lovely  form,  in  every  place  where 
distinguished  beauty  is  best  disj)layed. 
— To  hear  his  wife  admired  and  himself 
envied,   had  been  the  indemnification  to 
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which  he  had  flown,  for  the  loss  of  those 
home-born  pleasures  which  alone  belong 
to  the  union  of  hearts  as  well  as  hands; 
and  of  the  absence  of  which  he  never 
failed  to  be  reminded,  by  the  overcast 
and  pensive  countenance  of  Rhoda, 
whenever  they  were  alone  together. — 
In  society  he  saw  her  gay,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  himself  that  she  was 
happy — By  being  one  of  her  society,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  made  a  part  of 
that  happiness,  or  at  least,  that  his  in- 
dulgence and  complacency  would  in 
time  secure  him  so  desirable  a  distinc- 
tion. 

"  She  is  young,"  thought  he,  "  the 
world  is  new  to  her — were  I  to  with- 
draw her  from  it  now,  she  would  fancy 
it  more  attractive,  than  she  will  find  it. 
— When  she  knows  how  little  it  can 
give,  she  will  be  soon  weary  of  it. — Next 
winter  it  will  be  quite  another  thing." — 
Yet  he  left  her  not  without  some  inti- 
mation of  his  real  wishes. 
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'^  Do  you  not  wish,  my  dear  Rhoda, 
that  we  could  live  more  to  ourselves  ?" 

"  O  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do— -but  just 
now  it  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impossible  ? — Why  should  we 
defer  to  do  that  which  we  like  best  ?'* 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell — but  this  season — 
this  year— I  am  sure,  Sir  James,  I  al- 
ways understood  that  you  thought  it 
best  that  we  should  be  a  little  mad.  I 
have  so  many  things  to  see— and  every 
body  expects  so  much  from  me— and 
gives  me  so  much.  We  shall  have  more 
merit  in  giving  up  all  this  when  we  have 
shewn  how  well  we  can  enjoy  it— ^and 
Mrs.  Strictland,  you  know,  would  be 
mortified,  if  I  were  not  to  shew  myself 
every  wheie  this  first  season." 

"  I  think  it  best,  my  dear  Rhode, 
that  you  should  do  what  you  prefer — and 
if  you  do  prefer  a  little  more  quiet,  there 
is  no  reason  to  gratify  Mrs.  Strictland's 
inclination  at  the  expense  of  your  own.'* 

"  It  is  not  that  I  prcfe^r  any  thing," 
said  Rhoda;   "I  only  do  what  I   must 
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do — Avhat  Mrs.  Strictland  tells  me  all 
new  married  ladies,  who  are  to  live  in 
the  world,  ought  to  do  the  first  year ; 
mid  when  we  go  into  the  country,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  be  quiet." 

"  The  world  has  not  7/e^  wearied  her," 
thought  Sir  James,  and  they  kept  on 
their  course. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  round  of 
amusement  began  a  little,  however,  to 
pall  upon  the  appetite  of  Rhoda. 

"  Another  ball  !"  said  she  ;  "  how 
tiresome  i" 

"  Let  it  be  the  last,"  said  Sir  James. 

''  1  wish  it  might — but  while  there  are 
balls  I  must  go.  I  have  laid  Lady  Wil- 
liams ten  guineas  that  I  can  command 
more  balls  where  there  is  no  waltzing, 
than  she  can,  where  there  is  ;  and  I  am 
but  one  ball  a-head." 

*'  It  is  a  worthy  competition  !"  said 
Sir  James,  with  a  severity  of  tone  and 
countenance  that  Rhoda  had  never  ob- 
served before. 

"  There  would  be  no  competition  at 
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all,  my  dear  Sir  James,  if  you  did  not  so 
much  dislike  vvaltzing.  Then  we  should 
go  hand  in  hand-^-share  our  triumph^-- 
and  all  would  be  peace  and  gaiety." 

"  I  do  not  particularly  wish  that 
you  should  share  any  thing  with  Lady 
Williams,  but  the  commonest  civility*'', 
isaid  Sir  James. 

"  Why  ? — Is  there  any  harm  in  her  ?*' 

"  None  that  I  know,  beyond  what  is 
apparent.  She  is  one  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated women  in  town/' 

"  And  one,  I  do  think,  of  the  most  in- 
nocent,'' said  Rhoda.  "  I  do  not  know 
a  better  creature.  She  has  no  disguise  ; 
her  heart  is  always  on  her  lips,  and  if 
sometimes  a  little  folly  runs  over,  there 
is  never  any  thing  really  wrong." 

"  Is  that  Lady  Randolf's  opinion?" 
asked  Sir  James. 

Rhoda  coloured — ''  I  don't  recollect 
that  I  ever  heard  Lady  Randolf  mention 
Lady  Williams.  I  suppose  they  don't 
know  each  other — but  1  see  Lady  Ran* 
dolf  so  seldom/' 
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**  Very  seldom  indeed,"  said  Sir  James. 
"  There  is  nothing  that  I  lament  so 
much/*  returned  Rhoda.  "  I  wonder 
how  it  happens — ^but  her  life  and  mine 
are  the  most  incompatible  possible,  and 
she  does  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  enable  us  to  be  more  toge- 
ther/* 

"  My  dear  Rhod^j  do  you  make  any 
to  obtain  more  of  her  society  ?" 

"  I  would/'  said  Rhoda,  "  if  I  knew 
what  would  be  effectual— and  I  will^  be- 
fore she  leaves  town  ;  for  it  quite  grieves 
me  to  think  how  little  we  have  been 
together/* 

"  Home  is  her  natural  element  !*' 
thought  Sir  James,  recalling  to  his  mind 
Mrs.  Strictland*s  eulogium  of  Rhoda. 
*'  Oh  no  !  not  at  least  the  home  that  1 
have  provided  for  her." 

Of  home  it  is  certain  that  Rhoda  did 
not  think  with  pleasure.  It  was  there 
that  she  felt  most  a  stranger.  There 
was  no  domestic  face  which  custom  had 
made  pleasant    to    her  ;    there  were  no 
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duties  that  gave  time  a  value  in  lier  eyes. 
There  was  no  friend  with  whom  to 
exchange  the  rising  thought,  or  to  share 
the  counsel  of  the  mind  :  all  around  had 
originated  without  her  agency  ;  all  pro- 
ceeded without  her  interference. — Her 
existence  seemed  not  to  date  beyond  her 
marriage — time  before  that  period  ap. 
peared  not  only  to  be  gone,  but  to  be 
annihilated. — There  was  nothing  that 
connected  the  present  with  the  past. — 
This  newness  extended  itself,  and  was 
most  painfully  felt  whsn  applied  to  Sir 
James. — No  gradations  had  shaded  the 
acquaintance  into  the  friend.  When  he 
was  a  stranger  to  her,  she  had  by  a 
few  magical  words,  exalted  him  into 
the  controller  of  her  fate,  and  the  arbi- 
ter of  her  will; — but  she  had  yet  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
that  might  make  him  tlie  friend  she 
could  love  ;  and  had  to  discover  the  ta- 
lents that  would  render  him  the  com- 
panion   she    could    like.     Beyond    the 
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communication.     The  social  meal,  it  is 
true,  they  still  shared  together;  but  un- 
accompanied by  others,   they   met  not 
at  the  domestic  dinner,  nor  interchanged 
the  morning  salutations  over  the  break- 
fast table.     The  protracted  hour  of  the 
evening  amusement  detained  Rhoda  in 
bed  till  Sir  James  had  breakfasted,  and 
often  till  he  was  gone  out  for  the  morn- 
ing.—When  they  met  it  was  with  kind- 
ness ;    but    they    met    only    for    short 
intervals ;    they  met  only   to  say  when 
they   should    meet   next,    to    reconcile 
jarring  engagements,    to  arrange  dinner 
parties,    and    on    Sir  James's    part,    to 
"lament  that  they  lived  so  little  together. 
Hhoda  felt  the  vapidness  of  this  course 
of  existence;    but  she  found  a  present 
eure   in  the  hurry,  the   excitation,  the 
business  of  a  life  of  unceasing  distrac- 
tion ;  and  it  was  often  rather  to  fly  from 
the  desolateness  of  home,    than  from  a 
hope  to  find  amusement  abroad,   that 
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she   thus  squandered  her  time,  and  be- 
trayed  her  principles. 

The  object  of  adulation  and  of  envy, 
wherever  she  appeared  in  public,  while 
she  charmed  others,  she  was  at  peace  with 
herself — each  want  was  supplied,  and 
every  wish  gratified — but  on  re-entering 
her  doors,  her  spirits  sunk — her  selt- 
complacency  fled — her  heart  grew  heavy, 
and  she  attributed  to  fatigue  and  lan- 
guor what  was  iu  fact  the  soft  voice  of 
conscience,  which  she  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  hear,  though  she  refused  to 
understand. 

''  Why  am  I  not  happy,  and  for 
what  do  I  reproach  myself?'' — -were 
questions,  which,  if  not  breathed  in 
words,  were  perpetually  recurring  to 
the  thought  of  Rhoda.  "  Sir  James  is 
kindness  itself — I  ought  to  love  him.  I 
suppose  1  do  love  him.  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not.  I  have 
riches,  splendor,  rank  and  consequence. 
— I  use  them  but  as  every  body  else  uses 
them. — I  do  nothing   that    is    wrong — 
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wiser  and  better  than  myself. — Why 
then  is  my  heart  so  cold  ? — Why  am  I 
thus  dissatisfied  ? — It  is  only  being  tired 
— yet  I  am  never  tired  while  I  am  amus- 
ed— while  I  think  of  others  rather  than 
myself. — Perhaps  I  do  live  too  much  in 
public. — All  shall  be  remedied  next 
winter.— -My  home  will  not  then,  I  trusty 
be  a  blank  to  me  !" 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  even- 
ing---the  morning  brought  other  feelings, 
«nd  with  the  power  of  again  flying  from 
her  own  thoughts,  she  lost  the  wish  of 
making  them  her  best  companions. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


'*  What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send. 
So  dreadful  as  an  injur'd  friend  I 

Scott, 

Thus  passed  the  days,  the  weeks, 
when  one  morning  as  she  was  driving 
through  the  streets  in  pursuit  of  some  of 
her  usual  dissipations,  she  suddenly 
recollected  a  billet,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived a  few  days  before  from  Lady 
Randolf. 

"  Drive  to  Lady  RandolPs,'*  said 
Rhoda.  "  Surely  she  will  not  be  gone  V* 
thought  she.  ^'  She  said  that  she  was 
leaving  town  almost  immediately— 
that  she  had  called  in  vain  at  my  house 
— that  she  must  see  me. — What  could 
put  all  this  out  of  my  head  }  Drive, 
xlrive  fast;  to  Lady  RandolPs/'  repeated 
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Rhoda  to  her  coachman. — The  man  did 
as  he  was  ordered ;  but  no  speed  could 
avail — the  family  was  gone — the  house 
was  shut  up ! 

"  How  unfortunate  I  am  !'*  cried 
Rhoda;  "  how  heartless  rather  !"  added 
she,  bursting  into  tears. 

The  footman  stood  waiting  for  orders, 
"  where,  my  lady  ?" 

"  I  care  not — any  where — no  where 
—to  the  auction  in  Pall-Mall.^— I  was 
to  meet  Lady  Williams  there/* 

To  the  auction  she  went — at  the  auc* 
tion  she  met  Lady  Williams  ;  but  nei"- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  could  now 
engage  the  attention  of  Rhoda.  She 
gazed  around  the  room  without  seeing 
one  object  that  was  there ;  or  she 
sat  absorbed  in  thought,  unconsci^'its  to 
sny  thing,  but  the  mild  image  of  Lady 
Randolf,  which  seemed  to  stand  before 
ber,  and  gently  to  reproach  her  for 
throwing  away  her  own  happiness. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman,''  said  Lady 
Williams,  stooping  down,  and  whisper- 
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ing  Rhoda,  *'  who  has  been  contem- 
plating  you  for  the  last  five  minutes  with 
the  most  earnest  attention  ?" 

Rhoda  looked  up — her  eye  met  that 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby — she  felt  that  she  be- 
came instantly  scarlet;  and  the  effort, 
with  which  she  suppressed  the  almost 
uttered  exclamation,  nearly  choked  her, 

*'  That  glance  has  killed  him,"  said 
Lady  Williams,  "  whoever  he  is — or 
has  made  him  fly  the  field.  He  is  off 
like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow." 

*'  Nonsense  1"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne,  and 
so  the  secret  is  out  at  last  ! — It  is  the 
friend  in  the  corner  who  makes  you  so 
cold  and  so  indifferent  to  all  the  fine 
things  that  are  said  to  you — that 
throws  Lord  Domville  into  despair — and 
makes  even  Lord  William  St.  Quintin 
circumspect." 

'*  I  should  rather  think  it  is  that  I  am 
a  wife,"  said  Rhoda,  with  a  grave  and 
displeased  tone. 

Lady  Williams  laughed— profligately 
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■laughed.  "  Come,  come,  my  dear;  it 
is  a  little  too  late  to  play  the  novice— 
at  least  to  me.— You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  it  is  being  a  wife  which  makes 
half  your  attraction — or  at  least,  that 
removes  the  obstruction  of  your  ad- 
mirers yielding  to  it. — With  all  this  cau- 
tion. Lord  William  is  a  very  altered  man 
in  his  attentions  to  you,  &ince  you  were 
married.'* 

"  As  you  pique  yourself  on  saying 
all  j'^ou  think/'  said  Rhoda,  in  the  same 
repulsive  accent,  '*  I  wish  that,  upon 
some  subjects,  you  would  endeavour  to 
think  more  laudably.** 

"  Poor  love  ! — Come^  don't  be  peev- 
ish— yet  I  know  how  to  allow  for  the 
irritation  of  the  moment. — How  could 
he  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  shew  himself^ 
and  so  unexpectedly  ? — But  be  easy — 
your  secret  is  safe." 

*'  I  have  no  secret,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  No,  no! — We  have  none  of  us  se*- 
crets-  — why  should  we,  when  we  never 
do  any  thing  that  is  wrong  ?    But  where 
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IS  the  wrong  to  pity  the  sorrows  which 
jou  have  refused  no  doubt  to  cure." 

"  Is  your  carriage  here  ?''  said  Rhoda, 
"  or  shall  I  set  you  down  ? — Or  if  you 
like  to  stay  longer,  I  will  send  my  car- 
riage again  after  it  has  taken  me  home." 

"  Oh  no,  we  will  go  together. — I  am 
as  tired  of  this  place  as  you  can.be— it  is 
no  place  for  confidential  chat — but  I 
am  sure,"  said  she,  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
"  that  when  we  are  alone,  you  will  tell 
me  all." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell/'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you/'  replied  Lady 
Williams.  "  This  is  the  country  lover, 
who  put  to  fligiit  all  that  host  of  slaves 
which  surrounded  you  atOverleigh  Park 
last  winter — who  so  long  held  the  ba- 
lance between  love  and  ambition  ;  and 
who,  tiiough  he  lost  the  hand,  still 
retains  the  heart.  Now,  is  not  this  the 
veritable  history  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
Deny  it  if  you  can— and  what  is  there  in 
it   that    need   distress  you,    make  you 
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angry  with  me,  or  blush  for  yourself! 
— Trust  me,  my  dear  Lady  Osbourne, 
it  is  an  every  day  story — what  ev€ry 
body  would  do  in  the  same  circum^ 
stances — and  what  half,  yes,  the  third 
part  of  the  happy  and  discreet  wives,  in 
this  gay  town  have  done/' 

Rhoda  was  now  dissolved  in  tears, 
and  bowed  dov*^n  with  a  sense  of  shame, 
that  would  not  suffer  her  to  utter  a 
word. 

"  ]\Iy  dear,  sweet,  lovely  friend  !*' 
said  Lady  Williams,  wrapping  her  arms 
round  her,  "  this  is  really  too  childish. 
What  can  all  this  mean  ? — This  is  not  the 
way  in  which  we  manage  these  matters 
in  London. — We  know  our  own  minds 
better,  and  never  cry  for  shed  milk." 

"  I  do  not  cry  for  shed  milk,'*  said 
Rhoda,  indignantly  ;  "but  you  know. 
Lady  Williams,  this  is  a  manner  of  talk- 
ing that  I  don't  hke ;  and  I  will  not  bear 
it.*' 

"  Well  then,  it  shan't  have  it,''  said 
Lady   Williams ;    "  it  shall  be  a  good 
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child,  and  make  all  this  naughty  world 
good  too,  by  shewing  the  way. — But 
come,  wipe  away  your  tears,  or  these 
red  eyes  may  tell  a  tale  that  Sir  James 
had  better  not  hear." 

*'  Good  morning,"  said  Rhoda ; 
**  pray  make  what  use  of  my  carriage 
you  please, — I  shan't  want  it  again 
to-day.'' 

"  We  meet  at  night,  I  hope  ?''  said 
Lady  Williams. 

"•  I  think  not.-— Good  morning." 

"  Stanhope-street,"  said  Lady  Wil- 
liams to  the  footman,  re-settling  herself 
in  the  carriage,  and  returning  to  hum- 
ming an  opera  air. 

Rhoda  went  directly  to  her  drawing- 
room,  and  throwing  herself  into  a  chair, 
remained  in  such  profound  and  sad  me- 
ditation, that  she  heard  not  the  step  of 
Sir  James,  until  his  voice,  in  an  alarmed 
and  tender  accent,  reached  her  ear. 

''  My  dearest  Rhoda,  what  can  be 
amiss  V 
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Rhoda  raised  her  eyes,  swimming 
in  tears,  and  said  with  a  tremulous 
voice, 

"  Lady  Randolf  has  left  town,  and  I 
have  not  seen  her/' 

"  Is  that  all  ?'*  replied  Sir  James. 
"  My  dear  Rhoda,  is  it  not  a  little 
childish,  so  deeply  to  lament  what  you 
seemed  so  little  to  prize  ?'* 

"  It  is  my  fate  !"  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
burst  of  grief  that  shocked  and  astonished 
Sir  James. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  How  can 
such  a  trifle  discompose  you  ?'' 

"  It  is  ingratitude — it  is  heartlessness 
—it  is  folly  in  every  varied  form  that  I 
lament,''  said  Rhoda;  "  and  do  you  call 
these  trifles  ?'* 

"  You  consider  the  matter  too  seri- 
ously,'' said  Sir  James ;  *'  I  do  not 
acquit  you  of  a  little  inconsequence — a 
little  heedlessness — a  little  inattention,. 
»— But  you  are  incapable  of  ingratitude — 
you  are  not  heartless.— Write  tp  Lady 
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Randolf.  I  will  engage  that  she  will 
acquit  you  of  all  such  offences  :  but 
perhaps  she  may  add  a  little  of  her  moral, 
and  recommend  the  past  as  a  lesson  for 
the  future/' 

"  The  past  is  irreparable  !*'  said 
Rhoda. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Sir  James,  with 
great  good  humour:  "  this  season,  you 
know,  was  to  be  our  Saturnalia  :  the 
next,  every  thing  will  be  in  order." 

"  I  care  not  how  soon  this  season 
ends/'  said  Rhoda. 

"  Nor  1  either,**  said  Sir  James. 
*'  Shall  we  leave  town  immediately  ?'* 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Rhoda* 

''  And  we  will  go,'*  said  Sir  James, 
with  a  smile,  as  if  he  were  sure  of  the 
pleasure  that  the  proposal  would  give — ► 
"  we  will  go  to  Byrkley." 

"  Not  for  the  world  !'*  cried  Rhoda. 

*'  Not  rbr  the  world  !**  repeated  Sir 
James. 

"  I  would  much  rather  go  to  Temple 
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Harcourt/*  said  Rhoda.  ''  Until  1  have 
made  my  peace  with  Lady  Randolf,  I 
really  can  have  none  with  myself." 

Sir  James  looked  as  if  he  could  not 
understand  all  this  ;  and  as  if  he  feared 
that  it  could  mean  nothing  good. — 

"  From  whence  can  arise  your  repug- 
nance to  visiting  your  best  friends  ?"  said 
Sir  James. 

"  No,  not  repugnance/' replied  Rhoda  ; 
**  but  at  this  moment  I  would  rather  see 
Lady  Randolf,  than  any  person  in  the 
worid.^'  . 

"  Well,  then,  wTite  to  her,'*  said  Sir 
James;  "and  say  that  if  she  will  give 
us  leave,  we  will  be  with  her  in  a  few 
days,  and  stay  with  her — how  long  shall 
we  stay  with  her  ?" 

*'  Let  circumstances  determine,**  re- 
turned Rhoda.  *'  Perhaps  I  have  lost 
all  credit  with  her ;  perhaps  she  loves 
me  no  longer.** 

'*  Then/'  said  Sir  James,  with  a  scru- 
tinizing look,  from  which  Rhoda  always 
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shrunk  abashed,  "  then  voiir  offences 
must  be  of  a  much  deeper  dye  than  I 
am  aware  of.'* 

Mrs.  Strictland,  at  this  moment,  en- 
tered the  room.  She  heard  with  aston- 
ishment and  chagrin,  of  the  sudden  an- 
nihilation of  all  her  plans  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  lengthened  period  which 
she  had  designed  to  retain  Rhoda  in 
town.  She  wondered — she  questioned — 
she  conjured — she  flattered:  but  from 
Sir  James,  she  could  only  get,  *'  Rhocla 
is  tired  of  town;''  and  from  Rhoda, 
"  My  dear  madam,  I  do  so  want  to  see 
Lady  Randolf !" 

'^  And  care  little  how  soon  you  lose 
sight  of  me?"  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  in 
the  most  sentimental  tone. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !« — You  know  that  is  not 
the  case,*'  said  Rhoda;  "but  I  shall 
see  you  again  very  soon.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  town.  Shall  we  not,  Sir  James, 
on  our  road  to  the  sea  ?" 

*'  If  you  persist  in  your  resolution. 
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not  to  go   into   Staffordshire/'  said   Sir 
James. 

*'  I  have  made  no  such  resolution,'* 
said  Rhoda,  colouring.  "  We  will  talk 
of  that  hereafter  ;  but  as  we  shall  not  re- 
main all  together  till  Mr.  Strictland  leaves 
town,  as  we  once  proposed  to  have  done, 
I  should  like  to  return  hither  from  Tem- 
ple Harcourt^  and  have  another  look  at 
my  kind  friend  here ;  and  who  knows 
but  that  we  may  persuade  Mr.  Strictland 
to  be  of  our  party  to  the  sea  I" 

''  That*s  mj  dear  Rhoda!"  said  Mrs. 
Strictland,  kissing  her  cheek  ;  *'  that's 
like  your  own  dear  self." 

Sir  James  did  not  look  quite  so  well 
pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  only 
said, 

"  Upon  these  terms,  then,  I  hope 
Mrs.  Strictland  will  not  reproach  us  any 
more,  for  leaving  this  noisy  town.'* 

"  Upon  these  terms,"  replied  Mrs. 
Strictland,  "  I  will  not  reproach  you  for 
any  thing,  with  one  little   condition  an« 
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tiexed,  however, — that  we  make  the 
best  of  the  time  which  remains  to  us, 
while  you  are  in  it.'* 

"  We  cannot  be  too  much  together," 
said  Rhoda;  *'  but  let  it  be  at  home.  I 
am  really  so  tired  of  the  bustle  I  live  in, 
that  [  do  not  intend  to  go  out  any  more 
into  public.'* 

"  Tiie  resolution  is  very  sudden,** 
said  Sir  James,  again  examining  Rhoda's 
countenance,  until  her  eye  sunk  under 
his. 

"  More  sudden  than  irrevocable,*' said 
Mrs.  Strictland  ;  "  as  this  evening  will 
shew.  My  business  here  is  to  know  at 
what  hour  you  will  call  forme:  it  must 
not  be  early.  There  will  be  nobody  at 
Lady  Morris's  before  twelve." 

"  I  have  said  that  1  shall  not  want 
my  carriage  any  more  to-day,"  replied 
Rhoda. 

*'  No  matter,"  returned  Mrs.  Strict- 
land :  "  then  I  will  call  upon  you  at  a 
quarter  before  twelve ;  but  have  you  no 
earlier  engagements  ?" 
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*'  if  Rhoda  is  really  tired/*  said  Sir 
James,  *'  she  had  better  not  go  at  all." 

'*  Pray,  my  dear  Sir  James,  don't  en- 
courage her  to  be  so  absurd/*  said  Mrs. 
Strictland.  "  Nothing  gives  a  younj 
lady  worse  ton,  than  breaking  her  en- 
gagements— nobody  knows  why:  there 
is  always  some  ill-natured  cause  or  othef 
assigned.  I  am  sure  that  Rhoda  would 
not  like  to  be  talked  of  in  that  manner/' 

''  Oh,  certainly  not/*  said  Rhoda, 
terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  what 
Lady  Williams  might  say.  **"  I  had 
better  go  ; — I  would  rather  go.*' 

"  Alwa^'s  reasonable  —  always  per* 
suadable!*'  said  Mrs.  Strictland,  tapping 
Rhoda's  cheek.  ''  U  I  did  not  know 
that  j'-ou  hate  what  you  call  flattery,  I 
would  say  that  you  have  no  equal. — 
Well,  shall  I  call  upon  you ;  or  will 
you  call  upon  me  }'* 

*'  I  will  call  upon  you,"  said  Rhoda, 
languidly.  "  If  I  must  go  out  at  all,  I 
have  more  engagements  than  Lady  Mor- 
ris's, that  I  must  not  break  ;-^and  then 
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We  have  a  thousand  people  to  dinner  !— * 
Oh,  what  a  life  is  this  ! — I  will  write 
my  letter  to  Lady  Randolf^  and  escape 
from  it  all.'* 

Rhoda  found  a  moment  in  which  to 
do  this^  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Your  worthless  Rhoda  throws  her- 
self again  upon  your  mercy.  Your 
heart  can  never  feel  the  pang  which  rent 
mine,  when  I  drove  to  your  door  this 
morning,  and  found  that  you  were 
gone ! 

"  I  should  be  more  miserable  than  I 
am,  if  I  did  not  know  that  your  gentle 
nature  can  never  hate  me,  as  I  hate  my- 
self: there  is  nothing  that  I  detest  more, 
except  this  vile  town.  I  can  breathe  in  it 
no  longer;  and  Sir  James,  always  in- 
dulgent to  my  wishes,  consents  to  quit 
it  immediately.  May  we  come  to  Tem- 
ple Ilarcourt  ?  There,  if  any  where,  I 
can  be  reconciled  to  myself; — there  only, 
can  I  receive  absolution  for  the  past,  or 
be  taught  wisdom  for  the  future.      Yet 
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I  feel  how  presumptuous,  how  selfish  it 
is,  to  break  in  upon  your  domestic  plea- 
sures— your  domestic  duties,  at  the  very 
first  moment  of  their  renewal :  but  you 
know  how  to  enlarge  their  circle;  and 
you  think  yourself  most  at  home,  where 
you  can  communicate  most  happiness, 
and  teach  most  virtue.  Admit  me, 
then,  as  one  of  your  family,  for  a  week 
— a  few  days.  I  will  not  intrude  a  mo- 
ment beyond  your  wish.  Take  me  once 
more  under  your  tuition  ;  and  if  I  a  se- 
cond time  fail  to  answer  to  your  care, 
cast  me  oflf  for  ever  as  incorrigible. 

'*  Yours  ever,  Rhoda.'^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 


"  Dost  thou  think  in  time  she'll  let  instruction  cnlei* 
■where  folly  now  possesses  ?" 

Shakespeare. 

Rhoda,  having  by  this  act  of  contri- 
tion and  acknowledgment,  eased  her 
mind  of  part  of  the  load  that  oppressed 
it,  and  having,  as  usual,  drawn  upon 
the  future  to  supply  the  vt'ants  of  the 
present  hour,  soon  lost  the  acuteness  of 
her  morning  feelings  in  the  occupation 
of  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  dissipation 
of  the  evening. 

With  Lady  Randolf  she  already  felt 
herself  at  peace  ;  but  the  apparition  of 
the  auction  room  still  haunted  her  ima« 
gination^  and  terrified  her  conscience. — 
On  her  entrance  into  every  successive 
assembly  she  cast  a  fearful  glance  around 
in  search  of  him,  whom    had  she  seen 
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the  sight  would  have  driven  her  from 
the  place ; — but  these  were  scenes  where 
the  object  of  her  terror  was  not  likely  to 
appear ;  and  the  conviction  that  he  was 
not,  by  degrees  restored  her  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  with  this  command  she  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  herself,  that  the 
emotion  which  she  had  felt,  was  nothing 
more  than  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an 
appearance. — She  repeated  to  herself 
every  .moment,  ''  that  she  had  nothing 
to  wish," — that  "  Sir  James  was  the 
kindest  of  husbands/* — that  "  if  she 
was  not  happy  it  was  her  own  fault," — 
that  "  she  was  a  happy  woman  ;"-— and 
she  reiterated  the  assertion  with  a  sigh; 
—yet  she  was  conscious  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  James  never  gave  her  pain  ; 
that  it  might  be  protracted  until  she  for- 
got him  ;  that  his  conversation  neither 
amused  nor  instructed  her  ;  that  she  had 
no  void  in  her  pleasures  although  he  did 
not  share  them  with  her  ;— no  want  of 
communion  with  him; --no  wish  for  an 
interchangement      of    thought :— in     a 
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word,  she  was  conscious  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  love  was  wanting,  w^hich 
annihilates  all  individual  interests,  and 
makes  of  two  distinct  beings  one, 

"  But  this  is  the  case  with  every  body, 
I  am  told/'  thought  she,  "  it  need 
not  have  been  the  case  with  me,  how- 
ever.— Well,  I  have  taken  what  I 
believed  I  preferred — let  me  enjoy  it 
then."  And  again  she  plunged  into 
what  she  called  pleasure  ;  — "  but  the 
period  will  be  short,'*  thought  she,  as 
her  heart  reproached  her  for  the  means 
which  she  took  to  indemnify  herself  for 
the  mistakes  he  had  made;-— better  feel- 
ings, wiser  nostrums  will  arise  from  the 
conversation  of  Lady  Randolf.— Happy 
Lady  Randolf,  who  has  all  that  the 
heart  can  love,  or  the  fancy  can  desire!" 

But  it  did  not  appear  that  this  conver- 
sation was  likely  to  be  soon  in  her 
power — the  first  possible  day  that  she 
could  have  had  an  answer  to  her  letter 
was  gone.— Well,  it  was  not  likely 
that  Lady  Randolf  would  write  the  very 
L  2 
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first  possible  hour  :  she  did  not  deserve 
such  attention  ;  —  but  the  next  day 
passed,  and  no  letter  arrived. — "  Lady 
Randolf  might  be  from  home/' — On  the 
third  day  she  could  only  repeat  the 
same  supposition  ;  for  unkindness  or  re- 
sentment, on  the  part  of  Lady  Randolf, 
she  could  not  suppose.  How  then 
could  she  a<icount  for  the  blank  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
days  that  came  and  went,  and  brought 
her  no  letter  from  Lady  Randolf? — Her 
very  soul  was  fretted, — She  could  see  no 
supposable  cause^  to  exclude  that  which 
«he  could  not  bear  to  admit. 

*'  It  was  impossible,*'  she  said,  "  that 
it  could  be  displeasure;  and  yet  she 
could  not  see  what  else  it  could  be." 

Sir  James,  who  had  no  self  reproach 
to  make,  could  see  things  in  a  more  ra- 
tional view. —  He  could  suggest  many 
reasons  for  the  delay  of  an  answer  to 
Rhoda's  letter;  but  none  that  did  not 
seem  to  put  an  end  to  this  project  of  a 
visit  to  Temple  Harcourt. — The  silence 
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from  the  usual  place  of  her  residence; 
and  again  Sir  James  mentioned  Byrhley 
as  a  substitute. 

''  I  must  see  Lady  Randolf,  if  possi- 
ble/* said  Rhoda ;  "  we  will  think  of 
Byrhley  later  in  the  year/' — For  Rhoda 
shrunk  with  a  dread  that  she  could  not 
overcome,  from  re-visiting  scenes  and 
renewing  impressions,  that  she  feared  it 
would  be  so  inimical  to  her  peace  to 
remember. 

But  to  see  Lady  Randolf  at  this  time, 
proved  to  be  impossible : — at  length  the 
much  wished  for  letter  came. — It  was 
written  with  a  kindness,  a  warmth  of 
affection,  and  a  sincerity  of  regret,  that 
charmed  and  melted  the  heart  of  Rhoda  ; 
but  it  was  written  from  Edinburgh, 
where  Lady  Randolf  said  that  she  was 
with  her  whole  family  on  their  way  to 
pass  their  entire  summer  at  an  estate  of 
Lord  RandolPs,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
which  hud  long  wanted  the  attention 
and  superintending  care  of  its    proprie- 
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tor.— When  they  should  be  again  at 
Temple  Harcourt,  Lady  Randolf  had  it 
not  in  her  power  even  to  conjecture 
with  any  probability,  as  they  had  some 
thoughts  of  passing  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  where  both  she, 
and  Lord  Randolf  had  many  connec- 
tions and  friends  ;  and  where  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  should  find  a 
society  very  much  to  their  mutual 
taste/* 

Rhoda,  accustomed  to  look  to 
others  for  that  strength,  which  she 
ought  to  have  sought  within  herself, 
when  she  thus  found  Lady  Randolf's 
supporting  arm  withdrawn,  felt  as  though 
she  were  undone — as  though  her  reso- 
lutions— her  principles— her  very  wishes, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  any  body^  rather 
than  herself." 

"  My  dearest  Rhoda,"  said  Sir  James, 
*'  do  not  look  so  like  a  despairing  Niobe, 
— you  see  how  vain  were  your  fears  of 
Lady  Randolf  s  displeasure,  or  her  cold- 
ness.— Never  did    I   read   a  letter  that 
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breathed  more  the  very  soul  of  friend- 
ship. I  scarcely  thought  that  Lady 
Randolf  could  so  have  felt.  Your  heart 
must  be  at  ease  on  that  point ;  and  surely 
a  visit  to  Byrhley  would  be  no  bad  in- 
demnification for  the  loss  of  Temple 
Harcourt.'' 

"  1  cannot  go  to  Byrhley  yet" — said 
Rhoda,  with  the  extremest  earnestness 
—  and  her  whole  soul  was  at  the  moment 
upon  her  lips; — "^  and  what  shall  I  do 
without  the  guiding  wisdom  of  my  dear 
Lady  Randolf?*^ 

"  You  astonish  me  !"  said  Sir  James. 
'^  How  can  Lady  Randolf 's  wisdom, 
which  you  suffered  to  remain  so  inac- 
tive while  she  was  in  town,  be  so  neces- 
sary to  you  now  ?" 

''  Don't  reproach  me!"  said  Rhoda, 
bursting  into  tears, — "  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  reproached  by  you.*' 

"  Reproachyou,  my  dearest  love  .^"  said 
Sir  James  caressing  her; — "my  heart 
is  incapable  of  reproaching  you, — but  in 
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thus    mistrusting    your     own    powers 
you  reproach  yourself." 

"  I  have  but  too  much  cause!"  said 
Rhoda. 

*'  Trust  me  with  the  cause  then,— 
said  Sir  James.  '•  Have  you  no  reliance," 
added  he  smiling,  ''  upon  my  wisdom 
upon  mi/  counsel  ?" 

"Oh  the  greatest,"  replied  Rhoda; 
and  the  coldness,  that  came  over  her  heart 
at  the  moment,  did  more  towards  stilling 
the  tumult  within,  than  either  her  rea- 
son or  prudence  had  been  able  to  effect. 

"  Well,  what,  then,  is  this  mighty  bu- 
siness ?"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Oh,  nothing !  nothing!"  said  Rhoda, 
"no  specific  thing — but  I  am  a  baby,  and 
Lady  Randolf  manages  me  better  than 
any  body, — and  to  have  her  so  distant — 
and  distant  for  so  Ions:  a  time  !" 

''  Don't  let  Lady  Williams  supply  her 

place,  and  I  am  satisfied,*'  said  Sir  James. 

''   Lady  Williams  !"— said  Rhoda,— 

*'  Lady  Williams    is  a  wicked   w^oman. 

Our  intimacy  is  at  an  end." 
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"  What  am  I  to  think  of  so  many 
sudden  revolutions  of  opinion  ?"  said 
Sir  James. 

"  That  you  were  right  and  I  wrong/' 
replied  Rhoda.  "  She  is  what  you  called 
her,  a  dissipated  woman^  and  I  think  an 
unprincipled  one — I  am  sure  she  is  an 
invidious  observer." 

"  Yoti,  may  despise  her  malice,  I  am 
sure'' — said  Sir  James,  with  one  of  his 
formidable  looks. 

"  I  would  rather  be  beyond  its  pow- 
er,"—replied  Rhoda.—"  I  wonder  how 
I  could  ever  like  her  for  a  moment.—- 1 
never  thought  her  wise— but  she  pre- 
tended to  be  so  fond  of  me,  and  was  so 
profuse  of  obhgingness.  She  is,  however, 
not  worth  talking  of. — I  have  done  with 
her,  unless  as  the  most  common  acquaint- 
ance. And  now  that  we  cannot  go  to 
Temple  Harcourt,  what  shall  we  do  ?— 
Shall  we  remain  in  town,  as  Mrs.  Strict- 
land  desires — or  go  directly  to  the 
sea?*' 
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Sir  James  was  silent;  he  continued 
to  consider  Rhoda  with  so  peculiar  an 
air  that  she  felt  herself  blush. 

"  My  dear  Sir  James^  what  are  you 
thinking  of?"  said  she. 

'"  I  am  thinking,  Rhoda,*'  replied  he, 
"  that  I  do  not  understand  you.'* 

Rhoda  blushed  a  deeper  tinge. 

"  Yetyou  might  know,*'  returned  she, 
*'  that  I  am  a  creature  governed  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment ; — that  my  im- 
pressions are  more  vivid  than  lasting. — 
When  I  found  that  I  had  suffered  Lady 
Randolfto  leave  town  withoutseeingher, 
I  really  felt  as  if  1  deserved  to  be  burnt ; 
but  you  see  that  she  thinks  I  may  be 
purified  without  fire,  and  1  begin  to 
think  so  too. — Then  the  disappointment 
of  not  going  to  Temple  Harcourt  struck 
me  to  the  heart — but  you  say  truly, 
while  I  preserve  Lady  Randolf 's  affec- 
tion, this  ought  to  be  a  slight  grievance. 
All  this  has  changed  my  desire  to  leave 
town  in  such  a  hurry  ;  but  nevertheless, 
it  has  no  delights  that  it  would  pain  me 
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to  'forego ;  and  whether  you  prefer  to 
stay,  or  go,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  that 
best,  which  you  do. —  Do  you  now  un- 
derstand me  ?"  added  she,  laying  her 
hand  affectionately  on  Sir  James's,  and 
smiling  as  she  looked  up  to  him. 

"  I  do  !  I  do  !"  cried  the  enraptured 
husband,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
The  result  was,  that  they  should  give 
another  fortnight  in  town  to  the  wishes 
of  ]\Irs.  Strictland,  and  that  they  should 
then  go  to  the  sea. 

The  sea  was  the  object,  which  at  this 
moment  had  seized  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  Rhoda. — She  had  never  seen  this 
element  on  a  orreater  scale  than  that 
w  liich  the  river  of  her  almost  native 
Stailbrdshire  exhibited,— Of  the  subli- 
mity of  the  ocean,  she  had  formed  an 
idea  which  she  could  compare  to  nothing 
but  eternity, — as  unknowii,  as  bound- 
less ! — She  conceived  that  it  must  itself 
oiler  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  intcr- 
est,  that  would  nrake  all  other  resources 
for  amusement  superfluous,  if  not  im- 
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pertinent. — She  heard  with  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous wonder,  of  the  balls  and 
parties  that  formed  the  deh'ghts  of  a  sea- 
bathing residence. 

•'  I  shall  want  nothing  but  the  sea/' 
safd  she. — ''  I  am  tired  of  balls  and  par- 
ties ;  I  fly  from,  rather  than  seek  them.'' 

"  We  will  go,"  said  Sir  James, 
"whenever  you  like  best.  With  you 
I  shall  have  ail  the  world." 

Rhoda  could  not  define  the  feeling 
that  these  words  excited  :— she  wished 
not  for  gaiety — she  wished  not  for  ex- 
hibiting, nor  its  attendant  flattery, — she 
was  satiated  with  all. — Quiet  freedom, 
and  the  sea,  bounded  the  inclination 
of  the  moment  : — but  there  was  a  damp 
in  the  thought  o^  tx  tete-d-ltie  with  Sir 
James,  that  chilled  all  her  ardour  to 
enjoy  them,— -she  felt  as  though  she 
were  to  be  delivered  into  the  power  of  a 
stranger. — She  had  in  vain  tried  all  her 
rhetoric,  aided  by  the  more  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  Mrs.  Strictland,  to  pre- 
vail upon   Mr.  Strictland    to  be  of  the 
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party. — He  had  positively  and    inflexi- 
bly refused. 

The  expensive  part  of  the  London 
season  was  over — but  he  felt  that 
Mrs.  Strictland  had  made  it  niuch 
more  so  than  customary— -and  to  eco- 
nomise was  now  his  main  point. — No 
where  could  he  exist  so  cheaply  as  in 
his  own  house  in  town,  until  the 
period  when  the  approach  of  winter 
would  again  open  to  him  the  country  re- 
sidences of  his  acquaintances.  In  Lon- 
don, therefore,  he  was  determined  to 
remain^  should  nothing  advantageous 
offer  to  tempt  him  from  thence  ;  but  in 
no  case  would  he  incur  the  ever  reviv- 
ing expences  of  a  sea-bathing  place. — 
Sir  James  had  seen  Mr.  Strictland's  im- 
movability with  much  satisfaction;  and 
he  heard  Rhoda's  declaration  that  she 
was  tired  of  balls  and  parties,  with  still 
more. — flad  her  ideas  of  the  fullness  of 
society  accorded  with  his,  he  had  been 
the  happiest  of  men;— but  the  silence, 
with  which  she  received  the  testimony 
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of  her  all-sufficiencv,  shewed  that  it 
had  not  awakened  in  her  heart  any  cor- 
respondent feeling. — Sir  James  felt  the 
disappointment  ;  but  he  might  have  felt 
also  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  disap- 
pointed;— he  had  purchased  the  consent 
of  Rhoda,  but  he  had  not  won  her  heart ; 
and  of  this  he  was  not  unconscious; — 
all  that  he  dared  to  hope  was,  that  no  one 
had  any  influence  there,  and  that  time 
might  establish  his  own.  The  experi- 
ence of  his  married  days  had  hitherto 
tended  to  confirm  this  hope  : — he  had 
seen  her  surrounded  by  adulators — dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  pointed  gallantry 
— assailed  by  the  most  insidious  atten- 
tion—but he  had  seen  her  pass  through 
the  fiery  ordeal,  unscorched — he  had 
seen  her  repress  even  the  hitherto  unre- 
pressible  audacity  and  unshapable  self- 
possession  of  Lord  William  St.  Quin- 
tin — so  that  with  her  his  manners  were 
always  respectful — and  his  conversation, 
though  gay  and  familiar,  untinctured  by 
impertinence  and  unmarked  by  particu- 
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larity  ; — yet,  on  her  part,   there  was  no- 
thing affected,  or    that  spoke  a  consci- 
ousness   of   the    admiration    which  she 
attracted. — Gay,    open,    frank,    discri- 
minating,  and  impartial,    she  rather   re- 
pressed all  hope  by  her  indifference,  than 
discountenanced  it  by   her   disapproba- 
tion.— Never,  until  the  fatal  morning  of 
the   auction,    had    Sir    James    had  the 
slightest  shadow  of  suspicion    that   the 
heart  of  llhoda  was  not  as  open  to  him 
as    her    countenance; — if    he    had    not 
found   his  own  image  there,    he  was  as- 
sured that  no   other  usurped  his  place  ; 
while  in  the  complacency  and  gratitude 
of  Rhoda   he   believed  that    he    beheld 
the  symptoms  of  a  growing   affection, 
which  leisure  and  a  more  domestic  in- 
tercourse,   would    ripen   into  love. — In 
Rhoda's  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  sea,   in  her  weariness  of  more    busy 
scenes,   he    thought    that  he  beheld  the 
means    of  attaining    his    end;     he    had 
touched  the  chord  oa  which  all  his  hopes 
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of  happiness  hung  : — it  had  returned  no 
healthful  music. 

"  The  time  is  not  yet  come," — 
thought  he  ;  "  will  it  ever  come  ?"— - 
was  an  alarming  question. — "  What  was 
the  object  of  Lady  Williams's  invidious 
remark  ?"  was  still  more  so: — but  as  it 
occurred,  Sir  James  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
innocent  and  ingenuous  countenance  of 
Rhoda,  and  every  doubt  and  suspicion 
vanished  like  the  thin  ice  before  a  meri- 
dian sun. 

"  There  will  be  variety  enough  in  the 
sea  itself/'  said  Rhoda—"  let  us  go 
where  we  can  enjoy  all  its  beauties." 

"  They  will  be  heightened  by  an 
union  with  those  which  belong  to  the 
land/' said  Sir  James  — "  Thebarren  and 
treeless  coast  of  Sussex  would  disgust 
you.- 

"  Be  the  choice  yours^  my  dear  Sir 
James — I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall 
be  satisfied.'' 

Sir  James   would  have  preferred  the 
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word  happy;— but  the  choice  in  this 
case  was  not  his. — It  was,  however,  as  to 
the  place  where  Rhoda  was  to  enjoy  her 
new-born  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
ocean^  and  Sir  James  decided  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread  ; 
You  seize  the  flower, — the  bloom  is  shed  ; 
Or  like  the  suow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever." 

Burtii. 

Here,  in  a  little  fancifully  formed 
habitation  called  a  cottage,  "  a  cot- 
tage of  gentility,''— on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,— for  less  than  a  bound- 
less sea  prospect  would  have  cheated  the 
hopes  of  Rhoda,  Lady  Osbourne,  after 
a  four  months'  matrimony,  found  herself 
in  the  novel  situation  of  dependance 
upon  her  husband  for  the  pleasures  of 
companionship.  Sir  James  also  found 
himself  dependant  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  the  means  to  supply  those 
pleasures.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
them  so  scanty. 
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Sir  James  had  the  erudition  of  a  gen- 
tleman without  the  inclination  to  com- 
municate what  he  knew,  or  the  taste, 
l)e3^ond  the  publications  of  the  day,  to 
increase  his  own  fund  of  knowledge. 
His  life  had  been  spent  between  the  so- 
ciety of  London,  and  the  attentions  ne- 
cessary to  his  place  in  the  country ; 
and  this  he  rather  respected  as  a  posses- 
sion which  had  pa^ed  to  him  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  than  loved  as  the 
scene,  either  of  his  own  youthful  plea- 
sures, or  as  the  creature  of  his  own  cre- 
ation. It  was  necessary  to  plant,  to 
improve,  to  alter,  because  every  body 
else  planted,  improved,  and  altered  : — 
but  he  had  not  that  native  taste  which 
told  him  what  was  best ;  nor  any  further 
pleasure  from  what  was  done,  than  be- 
cause he  had  done  it.  In  London  he 
was  more  at  home:  its  habits  and  its 
amusements  were  more  congenial  to 
his  liking  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  compa- 
ny which  is  there  to  be  found,  Sir  James 
had  no  difficulty  in  selecting    those,   by 
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whom  he  was  looked  up  to  with  esteem 
and  respect.  Although  he  was  deficient 
in  liveliness  of  talent,  he  had  good  sense 
and  cheerful  spirits;  and  in  society  he 
joined  the  laugh  which  was  raised  by 
others,  and  was  not  conscious  that  he 
contributed  nothing  to  the  amusement 
himself.  In  the  varying  superfluity  of 
topics  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a  Lon- 
don life  affords  ;  or  in  talking  over  the 
arrangements,  improvements,  reforma- 
tions, and  novelties,  that  the  possession 
of  a  large  fortune  gives  birth  to,  Sir 
James  had  never  found  himself  at  a  loss 
how  to  bear  his  part  well  in  general  so- 
ciety ;  and  when  not  in  general  society, 
he  was  occupied  in  the  detail  of  such 
daily  business  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
every  man  who  has  any  number  of  per- 
sons under  him;  but  in  a  tete-d-t^te 
with  a  young  and  lively  female,  to  whom 
he  was  not  an  object  of  either  hope  or 
fear  ;  who  was  not  flattered  by  his  ad- 
miration, and  who  considered  his  loveas 
a  thing  of  course  and  as  her  right  ;  where 
there  was  no  new  call  upon  his  kindness, 
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Biid  no  room  for  the  displaying  the  su- 
periority of  his  fortune,  he  felt  that  he 
must  be  uninteresting  ;  and  the  consci- 
ousness that  he  was  so,  only  increased 
his  inability  to  be  otherwise.  He  was 
incapable  of  participating  in  the  enthu- 
siasm that  the  scenes,  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  excited  in  Rhoda. — To  her 
all  was  new,  even  life  itself; — novelty 
with  him  was  dead  ; — ^and  while  she 
poured  out  her  admiration  in  superla- 
tives, Sir  James  dealt  more  in  compara- 
tives. 

*'  If  we  were  in  Dorsetshire,"  said 
Sir  James,  *'  I  could  shew  you  more 
beautiful  spots  than  any  that  are  here.'* 

•'  But  could  you  shew  me  the  sea?" 
said  Rhoda.  ''  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  from 
an  eminence  in  the  park  it  may  be  seen 
very  plainly." 

*'  A  nd  mistaken,  perhaps,"  said  Rhoda 
laughing,  •'  for  a  cloud.  To  tread  its 
shores — to  touch  it — to  hear  it — to 
watch  every  shadow  that  passes  over 
its  surface — to  watch  every  change  in 
its  ever-varying  countenance — these  are 
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the  delights  that  the  sea  can  give.  How 
rauch  I  wish  that  Osbourne  Park  was 
waslied  by  its  waves  !*' 

This  was  a  wish  that  Sir  James  could 
not  gratify;  andhe  felt  mortified  that  what 
Rhoda  deemed  essential  to  the  beauties 
of  a  place,  should  be  wanting  in  the  home 
Vv  hich  she  had  received  from  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  at  least  find  indem- 
nifications for  this  desideratum^"  said 
Sir  James.  '*I  flatter  myself  that  it  is 
not  a  sine  qua  non,'' 

"•  Oh  no!^*  said  Rhoda:  ''  the  mind 
itself  makes  its  own  place,  you  know.'' 

"  But,''  thought  Rhoda,  "  if  the  sea 
is  not  2isine  qua  non,  there  is  something 
else  that  is.  I  wonder  tchat  it  is  ?  I 
have  nothing  to  wish  for,  yet  my  heart 
is  dissatisfied.  1  have  tried  the  splendor 
and  gaiety  of  life :  I  am  here  amidst 
the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  Nature  : — 
while  1  can  forget  myself  I  am  happy  : — 
reflection  brings  heaviness  of  spirits, — 
This  pretty  cottage,  the  stillness  that 
surrounds  me,  the  command  of  time,  the 
sweetness  and  charms  of  nature,  all  re- 
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mind  me  of  my  beloved  Byrhley — but 
there  I  was  gay  as  the  birds  that  sung 
around  me  :  here  I  am  sad.  There  I 
had  a  companion — a  companion  that 
gave  wings    of  delight    to    every    hour. 

Here  I  have what  have  1  ? — The  best 

of  friends,  I   am  sure;    one  who  even 

lives  upon  my  smiles  ! Why. should 

I  be  sad  ?'* 

Pursuing  this  thought,  Rhoda  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  pebbly  shores  of 
her  favourite  element,  until  it  suddenly 
struck  her  that  the  conversation  of 
Miss  Wyburg  was  the  sine  qua  non, 
without  which  every  thing  else  was  flat 
and  without  relish. 

"  Here,  I  should  not  fear  to  encoun- 
ter the  recollection  of  time  past :  my 
Frances  would  exhilarate  the  present, 
and  would  guard  the  future." 

Then  turning  suddenly  to  Sir  James, 
who  was  walking  silently  by  her  side, 

''  Would  it  not  be  delightful,  my  dear 
Sir  James,  if  Miss  Wyburg  could  come 
to  us  here  ?** 
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*'  I  see  that  it  would  be  delightful, 
said  Sir  James;  "  the  very  thought  has 
already  lighted  up  your  eyes  with  the 
beam  of  pleasure; — but  how  does  such 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  company  of 
your  friend  consist  with  your  refusal  to 
visit  her?'' 

"  1  want  her  to  enjoy  the  sea  with 
me,"  said  Rhoda  :---''  she  has  never 
seen  it,  its  wonders  and  its  beauties  ; 
and  her's  is  a  mind  and  imagination  that 
can  relish  both/' 

**  1  am  not  the  whole  world  to  her  /" 
thought  Sir  James. 

"  Write  to  her,  tTien,  my  dear  Rho- 
da," said  Sir  James;  *'  and  entreat  that 
she  will  do  us  the  favour  to  visit  us;—- 
but  do  we  not  ask  a  great  deal?— -The 
distance  is  great— how  can  Miss  Wy- 
burg  make  the  journey  alone — or  even 
only  with  a  female  servant  ?— Is  there 
any  thing  that  we  can  do  to  facilitate 
the  J£>urney?" 

*•  Oh,  how  I  hate  all  this  cold  calcu- 
lation j"— said  Rhoda; — ''  I  would  have 
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her  fly   through    the   air    to  us.  as  my 
ttioughts  fly  to  her."  ^ 

"  fi"'  on  this   solid  earth,"  said  Sir 
J^mes,  <■  we   must  condescend    to  use 
less  aer,al  means   for  our  removal  from 
place  to  place.     Post-chaises  and  horses 
are,   I    confess,    very    mundane    consi- 
derations;    but  your    friend    will    find 
them  very  necessary,  and  even  conveni- 
ent.    We  ought  to  send  fo'r  her;    this 
we    cannot    do    from    hence,    but    she 
must  allow    us  to  do  all  we  can      We 
must    n^ake    the    carriage     and    horses 
that  she  uses,   our  own.     I   will,  my. 
self  meet  her  either  at   Portsmouth,  or 
Southampton,    as   she    may  appoint,- 
and    thus    have  myself  the  pleasure   of 
presentmg  to  you  this  favoured  friend 
with  my  own  hand."  ' 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Rhoda 
.''  "/'"'  ^e'-y  goo'l  you   are   to  me  •" 
sa.d  she.     "  Your  calculations  are  not 
cold  :  they  all  tend  to  my  happiness." 
They  ^i„,  J   ^^p^^   .^  ^^^^ 

It,    said  Sir  James. 

VOL.   II.   p;lI5,j,    „  jj 
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.<  Oh/'  cried  Rhoda,  "  how  severe  a 

'VtL  not  meant  as  such."  said 
<s;r  Tames-  "  but  no  move  of  this,  iry 
fourpo^^ers  with  your  fr.e„d;  and  may 

!he  find  them,  as    I   have   done-ure- 

^^t!:I    endeavoured    to   ma.e  them 
so  ;-thus  she  wrote  to  Miss  Wyburg. - 

»If  I   dare    not   appeal    to   the  fre- 

:':v?r"rtouldaddtothehappi- 

^  A  7  Rhoda   I  dare,  at  least,  ap- 

"irto  h  r  own^art.      She  will  find 

^:e:nt;rogy  for  any  apparent  fadure 

---rrt"tTs\crre::of 

instructed   that  it    is  tne 

power,  and  not  of  affection,  which     a 

Lde  me  wanting,  when  brough    to  the 

test  that  she  had  appointed.     ^«»^"^ 
have  seen,  by  the  hasty  Vines  which  frm 

time  to  time  I  -<»uld  send  you.  how  m 
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possible  it  was  that  I  could  write  more  ; 
and  you  would  see  that  though  I  had 
not  time  for  detail,  all  I  did  say  was 
frank  and  open.  You  will  then^  1  hope, 
acknowledge  that  I  have  come  up  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  your 
rule  ;  and  you  will  feel  that  without 
you,  my  happiness  cannot  be  perfect. 
You  will  not  refuse  to  make  it  so. — 
Have  you  not  said,  that  it  depends  upon 
me  when  we  shall  meet  r  if  it  doe?^, 
indeed,  depend  upon  me,  let  our  meet- 
ing be  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — on  this 
very  spot  from  whence  I  write.  I  long 
to  shew  you  the  beauties,  the  grandeurs 
that  are  spread  before  my  eyes  ; — beau- 
ties and  grandeurs  which  you  will  so 
well  understand,  and  which  our  beloved 
Staffordshire,  with  all  its  claims  to  pre- 
eminence, does  not  possess. 

"^  1  have  anticipated  all  your  objec- 
tions— I  have  obviated  them  all.  Mr. 
Wyburg  loves  yoji  too  truly,  to  suffer 
his  own  wishes  to  interfere  with  yours. 

If  you  wish  to  come  to  me,  he  will  speed 
M   2 
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you  on  your  way.  I  would  myself  fetch 
you,  but  that  would  be  loss  of  time:  it 
must,  however,  in  every  other  respect, 
be  the  same  as  if  I  had  made  the  journey. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  need  appear 
fbrmidable  to  you.  Let  my  old  friend 
Susan  attend  you.  I  enclose  your  route, 
with  the  choice  whether  you  will  em- 
bark for  this  little  island  from  Ports- 
mouth, or  Southampton.  On  which 
ever  you  may  decide,  you  will  find  Sir 
James  and  myself  ready  to  receive  you, 
and  to  conduct  you  to  a  most  beauti- 
ful miniature  of  a  house,  on  the  southern 
side  of  this  fairy  ground.  I  am  perfectly 
enchanted  with  its  scenes ;  and  when  I 
can  ramble  through  them,  your  arm 
locked  in  mine,  will  there  be  any  thing 
more  to  be  desired  for  your  Rhoda  ? — • 
Our  stay  here  will  not,  I  fear,  be  so  long 
as  I  could  desire ;  for  Sir  James,  I  per- 
ceive, wishes  to  instal  me  at  Osbourne 
Park.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  encroach 
very  unreasonably  on  Mr.  Wyburg's 
goodness.     A  month  at  this  place,  and 
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a  fortnight  at  Osboiirne  Park,  is  all  that 
I  will  stipulate  for :  if  more  may  be 
granted,  how  delightedly  shall  I  receive 
the  favour  !  Whenever  you  must  return, 
I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  Byrkley, 
and  receive  the  benediction  of  my  dear 
Mr.  Wyburg.  Oh,  my  Frances,  disap- 
point not  this  scheme  of  pleasure !  It  is 
the  only  one,  of  ail  in  which  1  have  been 
engaged  since  we  parted,  in  which  my 
heart  has  had  any  share.  Could  you 
comprehend  how  much  may  depend 
upon  your  compliance,  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  oblige  me.  But  why  should 
I  suppose  that  you  will  do  so  ? — 1  am 
persuaded  of  the  contrary.  Come  then, 
my  dearest  friend,  and  confound  Sir 
James  with  such  a  proof  of  the  power 
that  I  have  over  you. 

"  Ever  yours,  Rhoda.*' 

Rhoda  again  counted  the  hours  which 

must  pass  before  she  could   have  a  reply 

to  her  letter,  but  not  with  apprehensions 

of  a  second  disappointment.     She  knew 

M  3 
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that  Miss  Wyburg  had  no  other  home 
than  Byrkley  ; — that  within  its  narrow 
precincts  lay  all  her  duties,  and  all  her 
pleasures.  Her  flights  from  its  shelter- 
ing roof  were  those  of  the  parent  bird, 
who  keeps  her  offspring  in  her  eye,  while 
she  ventures  abroad  to  seek  their  food. 
She  could  calculate  almost  the  very 
hour  at  which  her  letter  would  be  re- 
ceived :  nor  could  she  doubt  the  feel- 
ings it  would  excite,  or  the  wishes  that 
it  would  give  birth  to. 

*'  I  know  my  Frances  longs  to  see  me,*' 
said  she ;  *^  and  what  she  wishes  Mr. 
Wyburg  will  grant.  Objections,  fears, 
difficulties — all  will  give  way  to  indul- 
gence. Already  I  seem  to  embrace  my 
friend.  Shake  not  your  head.  Sir  James ; — 
this  day  week  I  shall  be  walking  on  the 
margin  of  the  ocean  with  my  friend.*' 

"If  you  indulge  such  very  sanguine 

'expectations,'*   said   Sir    James,    "  how 

'-will  you    bear     a  disappointment,  if  it 

does  come  ?'* 

''     **  It    will    not   come,*'   said     Rhoda. 
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"Frances  will  not  disappoint  me:  she 
never  did. — Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?"  said 
Rhoda,  receiving  at  the  very  moment 
which  she  had  foretold,  the  expected 
letter,  and  holding  it  up  in  triumph  to 
Sir  James. 

"  Read  it,"  said  Sir  James. 

Rhoda  did  so,  until  the  colour  fled 
from  her  cheek  and  lips,  and  the  paper 
fell  from  her  hands. 

"  No  misfortune,  my  dearest  Rhoda, 
I  hope  ?"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! — she  cannot  come  !" 

"  Cannot!"  repeated  Sir  James. 

"Cannot; — if  it  were  voill  noty  it 
would  kill  me  quite.'* 

"  Some  other  time,  perhaps/'  said 
Sir  James. 

*'  Read,"  said  Rhoda,  faintly,  ''  and 
read  aloud;  for  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
have  read." 

Sir  James  complied,  and  read  these 
words : — 
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"  Even  in  this  hour  of  grief  and 
alarm,  my  dearest  Rhoda,  the  kindness 
of  your  letter,  and  your  wish  to  have 
me  with  you,  is  gratifying  to  my  heart. 
What  I  could  have  done,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances different  from  the  present,  I 
am  not  now  at  leisure  to  think  ;  but  all 
within  my  power  I  would  have  done 
to  have  complied  with  your  wishes,  and 
to  have  satisfied  a  longing,  which  two 
days  ago,  I  thought  was  the  most  fer- 
vent, 1  could  ever  feel.  Now^  the  dread 
of  a  severer  deprivation  than  even  that 
of  your  society,  my  dearest  friend,  con- 
centrates all  my  wishes,  all  my  hopes, 
the  breathings  of  my  spirit,  to  one 
point,  and  leaves  no  thought,  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  lesser  blessing. — How 
severed — how  apart  do  I  feel  that  we 
are  become,  when  in  answer  to  a  letter 
summoning  me  to  come  to  you  at  a 
moment's  warning,  1  have  to  tell  you 
that  my  beloved  parent,  he  in  whom 
alone  I   can  be  said  to  live,  is  prostrate 
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on  the  bed  of  sickness — cast  there  by 
a  seizure  so  formidable,  and  labouring 
under  symptoms  so  terrific,  as  tell  me 
too  plainly  what  I  must  soon  be  ! — I 
am  not,  however,  alone  in  my  sorrows. 
— I  am  not  left  without  support,  not 
even  without  human  support. — A  friend 
is  with  me,  whose  grief  and  solicitude 
for  the  dear  object  of  our  cares  is  only 
second  to  my  own ;  and  whose  zeal  to 
guard  me  from  every  evil  far  exceeds 
what  I  can  feel  for  myself. — Dismiss, 
then,  all  personal  solicitude  for  me. — All 
that  can  mitigate^  the  goodness  of  God 
already  affords  me. — What  will  not  ad- 
mit of  mitigation,  I  presume  to  hope 
he  will  enable  me  to  bear.  While  you 
do  not  hear  from  me,  believe  that  I  am 
not  quite  bereaved  of  hope — if  this  hope 
should  brighten,  it  will  be  my  first  care 
to  make  you  a  sharer  of  it. 

*'  F.  WYBurwG." 

"  Oh,  let  me  be  gone  !"  said  Rhoda; 
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''let  me    fly  to  my  Frances,  assist   ber 
cares,  and  sooth  her  sorrows  \" 

"  You  do  not  really  think  of  doing 
so  ?"  said  Sir  James. 

"  Why  not  ? — What  dearer  duty  can 
I  pay  ? — What  more  imperative  debt 
can  i  discbarge? — Oh,  the  holy  wisdom 
of  my  dear  Mr.  Wyburg — his  dying  be- 
nediction would  sanctify  my  whole  life 
to  come  !*' 

"  But  you  know  not  the  danger  that 
the  nature  of  his  complaint  might  ex- 
pose you  to,*'  urged  Sir  James ;  "  and 
you  see  that  Miss  Wyburg  does  not,  in 
fact,  want  your  assistance.  She  has  a 
friend,  whose  kindness,  it  seems,  even 
yours  could  not  exceed,  nor  be  more 
acceptable.'* 

*' A  friend!'*  said  Rhoda,  with  a 
sudden  recollection,  which  restored  to 
her  pallid  cheek  all  its  bloorn.  "  My 
place,  perhaps,  is  indeed  supplied  ;** 
added  she  impressively. 

"  You  must  be  able    to  judge  whe- 
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ther  it  is  sufficiently  so/*  said  Sir  James, 
"  So  dear  a  friend  to  Miss  Wyburg, 
must  be  a  friend  of  yours  too." 

"  I  have  no  friend  at  Byrkley,  but 
my  Frances !"  said  Rhoda^  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Sir  James  knew  not  what  to  think. — 
Again  the  scene  at  Overleigh — again  the 
emotion  of  the  auction  morning,  recur- 
red to  his  memory. 

"  I  will  at  least  wait  for  another 
letter/'  said  Rhoda ;  ''I  would  not  be 
unwelcome." 

"  That,  my  dear  Rhoda,  you  can 
never  be,*'  said  Sir  James;  "  speak 
not  so  despondingly —think  not  so  de- 
jectedly.— Mr.  Wyburg  will  recover. — 
We  must  allow  for  the  too-easily  alarm- 
ed fears  of  his  daughter.  Your  plea- 
sure in  her  company  is  but  delayed. — 
Smile  upon  me  once  again^  and  tell  me 
that  you  think  so." 

Rhoda  was  too  much  overpowered 
with  more  than  the  illness  of  Mr.  Wy- 
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burg,     promptly  to    comply     with    Sir 
James's  wishes. 

'•  It  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  my 
favourite  element  to  give  me  pleasure," 
said  she. 

"  Then'  let  me  know  your  pain,"  said 
Sir  James,  kindly. 

"Thank  you;  but  you  must  let  me 
deal  with  it  alone  I  believe — it  is  of  too 
complicated  a  sort  to  be  understood  by 
any  body  but  .ayseif." 

''  Why  ?"  thought  Sir  James,  but 
he  dreaded  being  thou^^ht  importunate, 
and  was  silent. 


END  OF  VOL.   II.  PART  II, 
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